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REVIEW. 



Essays, in a Senes of Letters^ on the following Subjects; 
On a Man^a writing Memoirs of Himself; On Decis- 
ion of Character ; On the Application of the Epithet 
Romantic; On some of the Causes by which Evangel- 
ical Religion has been rendered less acceptable to Persons 
of cultivated Taste. Bj John Foster. 2 vols. 12ino. 
i vol. 8vo. pp« 458. Seventh Edition. 

The authors who have written on human nature, 
may he properly distinguished into two classes, the 
metaphysical and the popular. The former contem- 
plate man in the abstract ; and neglecting the different 
shades of character and peculiarities of temper by which 
mankind are diversified, confine their attention to those 
fundamental principles which pervade the whole species. 
In attempting to explore the secrets of mental organiza- 
tion, they assume nothing more for a basis than a mere 
susceptibility of impression, whence they labour to de- 
duce the multiplied powers of the human mind. The 
light in which they (Choose to consider man in their re- 
searches, is not that of a being possessed already of 
the exercise of reason, and agitated by various senti- 
ments and passions, but simply as capable of acquiring 
them } and their object is, by an accurate investigation 
of the laws which regulate the comiexion of the win^ 
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O BEVIEW OF 

with the external Universe, to discover in what manner 
they are actually acquired. They endeavour to trace 
back every mental appearance to its source. Consid- 
ering the powers and principles of the mind as a com- 
plicated piece of mtphioeiy, they attempt to discover 
the primum mobile^ or, in other words, that primary 
law, that ultimate fact, which is sufficiently comprehen- 
sive to account for every other movement. This at- 
tention to the internal operations of the mind, with a 
view to analyse its principles, 19 one of the ^istinctipna 
of modern times. Among the ancients, scarcely any 
thing of this sort was known. Comprehensive theories, 
and subtile disquisitionsj are not unfrequent in their 
writings ; but they are chiefly employed for the illus- 
tration of different modes of virtue, and the establish- 
ment of different ideas of the supreme good. Tl^ir 
most abstracted speculations had dmos^ always a prac- 
tical tendency. The schoolmen, indeed, were deeply 
immersed ip. metaphysical speculations. They f^^tigued 
dieir readers in the pursuit of endless abstractions and 
distinctions ; but the design, even of these writers, seems 
rather to have been accurately to arrange and define 
the objects of thought, than to explore the mental facul- 
ties themselves. The nature of particular and univer- 
sal ideas, time, space, infinity, together with the mode 
of existence to be ascribed to the Supreme Being, 
chiefly engaged the attention of the mightiest minds in 
the middle ages. Acute in the highest degree, and en- 
dued with a wonderful patience of thinking, they yet, 
by a mistaken direction of their powers, wasted them- 
selves in endless logomachies, and displayed more of 
a teazing subtilty than of philosophical de^thl They 
chose rather to strike into th§ dark and mtricate by- 
paths of metaphysical science than to pursue a career 
of useful discovery: and as their disquisitions wejre 
neither adorned by taste, nor reared on a basis of ex- 
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tensive knowledge^ they gradually fell into neglect, 
when juster views in philosophy made their appearance. 
Still they will remain a mighty monument of the utmost 
which the mind of man can accomplish in the field of 
abstraction. If the metaphysician does not find in the 
schoolmen the materials of his work, he will perceive 
the study of their writings to be of excellent benefit id 
sharpening his tools. They will aid his acuteness, 
though they may fail to enlarge his knowledge. 

When the inductive and experimental philosophy, 
recommended by Bacon, had, in the hands of Boyle 
and Newton, led to such brilliant discoveries in the in- 
vestigation of matter, an attempt was soon made to 
transfer the same method of proceeding to the mind. 
Hobbes, a man justly infamous for his impiety, but of 
extraordinary penetration, first set the example ; which 
was not long after foDowed by Locke, who was more 
indebted to his predecessor than he had the candour 
to acknowledge. His celebrated Essay has been gen- 
eraJfy considered as the established! code of metaphys- 
ics. The opinions and discoveries of this great man 
have since been enriched by large accessions, and, on 
some points, corrected and amended by the iaI>ours of 
Berkeley j Hume, Reid, and a multitude of other wri- 
ters. Still there seems to be a principle -of mortality 
inherent in metaphysical science, which sprier or later 
impairs the reputation of its most distinguished adepts. 
It is a circumstance worthy of remark, that thete has 
never been a reputation of this kind> which has contin- 
ued with undiminished lustre, through the revolutions 
of a century. The fame of Lo^ke is visibly on the de- 
cline ; the speculations of Malebranche are scarcely 
heard of in France ; and Kant, the greatest metaphys- 
ical name on the Continent, sways a doubtful sceptre 
amidst a host of opponents. It is not our intention t^ 
in^uire^at large into the reason of the transitory 
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sible, indeed, that many particular views may be errch' 
neous ; but as their attention is continually turned to 
living nature, provided they be possessed oi competent 
talents, their general delineations cannot fail of being 
distinguished by fidelity and truth. While a few spec- 
ulative men amuse themselves with discussing the com* 
parative merits of different metaphysical systems, these 
are the writers, whose sentiments, conveyed through in- 
numerable channels, form the spirit of die age ; nor is 
it to be doubted, that the Spectator and the Rambler 
have imparted a stronger impulse to the public mind 
than all the metaphysical systems in the world. On 
this account we are highly gratified when we meet with 
a writer, who, to a vein of profound and original thought, 
together with just views of religion and of morals, joins 
the talent of recommending his ideas by the graces of 
imagination, and the powers of eloquence. Such a 
writer we have the happiness of reviewing at present- 
Mr. Foster's name is probably new to most of our read- 
ers ; but if we may judge from the production before 
us^ he cannot long be concealed from the notice and 
applause of the literary world. In an age of medioc- 
rity, when the writing of books has become almost a 
mechanical art, and a familiar acquaintance with the 
best models has diffiised taste, and diminished genius^ 
it is impossible to peruse an author who displays so 
great original powers without a degree of surprise. 
We are ready to inquire by what peculiar felicity he 
was enabled to desert the trammels of custom, to break 
the spell by which others feel themselves bound, and 
to maintain a career so perfectly uncontrolled and in- 
dependent* A cast of thought original and sublime, 
an unlimited command of imagery, a style varied, vig- 
orous, and bold, are some of the distinguishing features 
of these very singular Essays. We add, with peculiar 
satisfaction, that they breathe the spirit of piety and be- 
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nevolence) and bear the most evident indications of a 
heart deeply attached to scriptural truths. Though 
Mr. F. has thought fit to give to his work the title of 
** Essays in a Series of Letters^^^ the reader must not 
expect any thing in the epistolary style. They were 
written, the author informs us, in letters to a friend, 
but widi a view to publication ; and in their distinct 
devdopment of a subject, and fulness of illustration, 
they resemble regular dissertations, rather than familiar 
epistles. We could have wished, indeed, that he had 
suppressed the title of Letters, as it may excite in the 
reader an expectation of colloquial ease and grace, 
which will not be gratified in the perusal. A little at- 
tention to this circumstance, though it might have im- 
paired the regularity of their method, would have ren- 
dered them more fascinating. The subjects appear to 
us well chosen, su^ciently uncommon to afiford scope 
for original remarks, and important enough to call forth 
the exertions of the strongest powers. They are the 
following : 1. On a man's writing memoirs of himself : 
2. On decision of character : 3. On the application of 
the epithet Romantic : 4. On some of the causes by 
which evangelical religion has been rendered less ac- 
ceptable to persons of cultivated taste. 

We shall endeavour to give our readers an idea of 
the general design of each of these essays; and to en- 
able them, by a few extracts, to judge of the manner 
in which that design is executed. 

In the first essay, the author expatiates at large on 
the influence of external events in the formation of char- 
acter. This influence he traces to four sources, instruc-. 
tion, companionship, reading, and attention to the state 
and manners of mankind. 

Among the many objects calculated to form the 
character and impress the heart, Mr. F. enumerates 
natural scenery j at the same time deploring that war 
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of fancy and sensibility^ which often renders it produc* 
live of so little effeot. The passage^in which he adverts 
to this subject, is so beautiful, that we cannot prevail 
on ourselves to withhold it from the reader. He will 
see at once that the writer has viewed nature with the 
eye of a poet, and has deeply imbibed the dehcious 
enchantment which he so ebquently describes. 

* It might be sopposed that the scenea of nature, an amazing as- 
■emblage of phenomena, if their effbct were not lost through famil- 
iarity, would have a powerftil iafloence on aU opening mindS) tmd> 
transfuse into the internal economy of ideas ana sentiment some- 
thing of a character and a colour correspondent to the beauty, Ti- 
oissitude, and grandeur which continually press on the senses. On 
minds of genius they oflen have this effect ; and Beattie's Minstvei 
may be as just as it is a fascinating description of such a spirit. 
But on the greatest number this influence operates feebly ; you will 
not see the process in children, nor the result ia -matare persons. 
The charms of nature are objects only of si^bt and hearings not of 
sensibility and imagination ; and even the sight and hearing do not 
receive impressions sufficiently distinct or ibroible for clear reeolleo* 
tion ; it is not, therefore, strange that these impressions seldom go 
so much deeper than the senses as to awaken pensiveness or enthu- 
siasm, and fill the mind with an interior permanent scenery of beau- 
tiful images at its own command. This defect of fancy and sensir 
bility is unfortunate amidst a creation infinitely rich with grand ana 
beautiful objects, which, imparting something more than inoaces 
to a mind adapted and habituated to converse with nature, inspire 
an exquisite sentiment that sjsems like the emanation of a spirit re- 
siding in them. It is unfortunate, I have thought within these few 
minutes, while looking out on one of the most enchanting nights of 
the most interesting season of the year, and hearing the voices of a 
company of p'ersons, to whom I can perceive that this soft and sol- 
emn shade over the earth, the calm sky, the beautiful stripes of 
cloud, the stars, and waning moon iiist risen, are things not in the- 
least more interesting than the waits, ceiling, and candle-light of a 
room.' Vol. I. pp. 26, 27. Pp. 22, 23. Seventh Edition. 

Toward the close of the essay, in tracing the steps 
by which some have arrived at the last stage of daring 
impiety, the denial of a God, the author evinces in a 
roaste|*Iy manner the presumption of the atheist, and 
places the extreme absurdity of pretending to demon-^ 
stratct the non-existence of a DeiQr^ in a light in which 
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we do not remember to have seen it exhibited. Speak- 
ing of a pretended heroism attached to atheistic impi- 
ety, he adds, 

' But, indeed, it is heroism no longer, if be know* that there is &• 
God. The wonder then turns on the great process by which a man 
eould grow to the immense intelligence that can know that there it 
no God. What a^ea, and what lights are requisite for thu attain- 
ment ? This intelligence involves the very attributes of divinity, 
while a God is denied. For, unless this man is omnipresent, unless 
he is at this moment in every place in the universe, he cannot know 
but there may be in some place manifestations of a Deity by which 
even he would be overpowered. If be does n(^ know absolutely 
every agent in the universe, the one that he does not know may be 
God. If he is not himself the chief agent in the universe, and does 
not know wh^t is so, that which is so may be God. If he is not 
in absolute possession of all the propositions that constitute univer- 
sal truth, the one which he wants may be, that there is a God. If 
he cannot, with certainty, assign the cause of all that exists, that 
cause may be a God. If ne does not know every thing that has 
been done in the immeasurable ages that are past, seme things may 
have been done by a God. Thus, unless he knows all things, that 
is precludes another Deity by being one himself, he cannot know 
that the Being whose existence he rejects does not exist. But he 
vavtst hmow that he does not exist, else he deserves equal contempt 
an<^ compassion for the temerity with which he firmly avows his 
rejection, and acts accordingly.' Vol. I. pp. 60 — 62. Pp. 48, 49. 
Seventh Edition. 

The next essay, On decision of character, appears 
to us superior to the former. The subject is pursued 
with greater regularity, the conceptions are more pro- 
found, and the style is more chaste and classical. After 
placing in strong contrast the features of a decisive and 
of an irresolute character, he proceeds to analyse the 
elements of which the former is composed. Among 
these, he assigns the first place to a firm confidence in 
our own judgment ; which, he justly observes, not- 
withstanding the general disposition of mankind to over- 
rate their powers, is no common attainment. With 
those who are most disposed to think highly of their 
own abilities, it is common, when they arrive at the 
moment of action, to distrust their judgment ; and» as 
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the author beautifully expresses it, ^' their mind 
all at oaee placed in a mistjr vacuityi where it reaches 
round on all sides, and finds nothing to laj hold of." 
The next ingredient essential to decision of character, 
is a state of cogent feeling, an intense ardour of mind, 
precluding indifference and delay. 

In addition to these qualities, courage is required, 
without which, it is obvious that resolution^ the most 
maturely formed, are liable te vanish at the first breath 
of opposition. In the remaining part of the essay, Mr. 
F. illustrates the influence of several circumstances of 
an external nature which tend to form or to augnoteftt 
the quality of which he has been treating. The prin- 
cipal of these are oppofitioni desertion^ axKl success* 
It would prolong this article too much, to atteraipt to 
follow the author in these particulars. Suffice it to re- 
mark, that under each of them will be fotmd manf just 
and important observations. iJe concludes with briefly 
recommending a discipline conducive to the atlaimaent 
of a decisive character. He particularly insists on the 
propriety of inuring the mind to a habit of reasoning ; 
and that, not in a superficial and desultory manner, but 
by steadil} following the train tiU we reaobale^liiii^te 
conclusion. 

We cannot dismiss this part of the work,. without 
presenting our readers with an extract from the char* 
deter of Howard, whose virtues hare been emblazoned 
by the gorgeous eloquence of Bttrke ; but we are nais* 
taken if they have ever been painted in a nliorenMUrter- 
ly manner than in the foUowing portrak. 

* In this distinction (decision) no man ever exceeded, ibr instBnce^ 
or ever will exceed, the late illustrious Howard. The ener^ of 
bis determination was so ^eat^^that if, instead of being babitaal, 
it bad been shown only for « short time, on purtiealar oecastont, 
it would have appeared a vehement impetuosity ; but by being un- 
intermitted it haa an equability of manner, which scarcely appear- 
ed to eicee4 the tout of a esJim coiiftanay, it was io tetanfr tbe ro^ 
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V««e of cny llmtg Kk* tuflmlenee or agitation. It wm th« — - 

ness of an iiitonm^, kept unifonn by the natore of the haoMin mind 
Ibrbiddmg Hto be more, aad by the character of the indlvUMl lor- 
fewidiagittaheleflB. The hahttoal paisron of hie muid was a. meas- 
ure of feeling almost equatto the temporary eztrames and parox- 
ysnas of common minclB : aa « greet riwr, in ita eustomary^ state, is 
equal to a small or moderate one, when swollen to atonrent. The 
nement of finishing his plans in deliberation, and commencing them 
in action, was the same. I wonder what mast hsTO been tJM a- 
mount of that bribe, in emolument or pleasure, that would have de- 
toined him a week iwctive after their final adjustment. The law 
which carries water down a declivity was not more unconquerable 
and invariable, than the determination of his feelings toward the 
m/m oMect. Tk^ iaq)9frtance of thm obj^t held his faculties in a 
atai^ of e:i^citement which was too r^id to be affected by lighter in- 
terests, and on which, therefore, the beauties of nature and of art 
bad no power. He had no leismro feeliog whick he could spais, 
to he diverted amop^ the inmunerable yar^ties of the extensive 
scene which he traversed ; aU his subordinate feelings lost their 
separate existence and operation, by falling into the grand one. 
There have not been wanting teifial minds to maik this as a fenh 
m hiscbar^ter. But the mere men of taste ought to be silent re- 
specting such a man as Howard ; he is above their sphere of judg- 
ment. The invisible spirits, who Ailfil their commission of philan- 
tbropy among mortajs, do not oare about pictures, statues, and sump- 
tuous buildings ; and no more did he, wheii the time in which be 
must have inspected and admired them would have been taken firom 
the work to which he had consecfated his life.* The cuiioai^ 
which, ho.mjght feel, was reduced to wait till the hour should arrive 
when its gratification should be presented by conscience, which 
kept a^ scrupulous charge of 'all his time, as the most-aaored doty of 
JAaithwr. If he was stili at every hour, when it oame, fated to 
ieel the attractions of the fine arts but the second claim, they might 
i>e sure of their revenge, for no other man will ever visit Rome under 
flucb a. despptie eea^nonsnevi of duty, as to.reinseL himself time fer 
surveying the magnificence of its ruins. Such a sin against taste 
19 very far beyond the reach of common saintship to commit. It 
implied an mconceivablo severity of eoavicaon, tbat>he had om^ 
•*f^,.*? ^ f wa4 tim oo» who, wo^\d do soi^e great thing in this 
r ? >' ^^^^ ^P'^ himself to the work with such a concentration 
ofhis forces, as, to idle spectators, who live only to amuse them- 
a^TBs, lookalikaJnwnity. Hit attention was so atropgly and te- 
nawoasly fixad on hiaoyect, that, even at the greatest, distance, as 
the Egyptian pyramids to travellers, it appeared to him with a lu- 
minous distinctness as if H were nigh, «nd beguiled the toilsone 
leqgth of labour ^mf ^ eof^prise by. which he v»rap to reach it. It 
was so conspicuous .tiefore him, that not a step deviated from the 

* lir. Haa«fi« ]iow«T«r, WM.«otd#BCit«ue.^tMt«> ftr tiM ftne arts. ld»hauie at 
Oudtogton WM bnter filled with paiatiagi and drawiogt, tliaii any other, oda inall 
«Mle,that we efor aaw.— iTev. 
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dir«etioiiy att4 •▼017 movemeot and eyery day wti tn appraxisM- 
tiott. At bb metnod referred every tbiog be did and tbougbt to^ 
tbe end, and m bit exertion did not reltz Ibr a moment, he mads 
tbe trial, to leldom made— what it tbe utmott effect which may b« 
cranted to the last pottible efforts of a human agent; and there- 
lore, what he did not accomplitb, be might conclude to be placed 
beyond the tphere of mortal activity, and cahnly leave to tM im- 
mediate diapotal ol Providence, pp. 156 — 160. Pp. 125-*128. 
Sev€tUh EdUwn, 

We have one remark to make, before we conclude 
our review of this essay. We are a little apprehensive, 
that the glowing colours in which the imagination of 
Mr. F. has painted an unyielding constancy of mind, 
may tend to seduce some of his readers into an intem- 
perate admiration of that quality, without duly distin- 
guishing the object to which it is directed, and the mo- 
tives by which it is sustained. We give our author 
full credit for the purity of his principles ; we are firm- 
ly persuaded that he is not to be classed among the im- 
pious idolaters of mental energy. But we could wish 
that he had more fuUy admonished his readers to re- 
gard resolution of character, not as a virtue so much 
as a means of virtue, a mere instrument that owes its 
value entirely to the purpose to which it is employed ; 
and that wherever nature has conferred it, an addition^- 
al obligation is imposed of purifying the principles and 
regulating the heart. It might at first view, be thougi^ 
impossible, as IVIr. F. intimates, that men should ht 
found, who are as resolute in the prosecution of crimi- 
nal enteiprises, as they could be supposed to be in Afe 
pursuit of the most virtuous objects. It is surely a mel- 
ancholy proof of something wrong in the constitution 
of liuman nature, that a quality so important as that of 
energetic decision, is so little under the regulation of 
principle ; that constancy is so much more frequently 
to be seen in what is wrong than in what is right ; and, 
in fine, that the world can boast so many more heroes 
than the church. 
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In the third c^say, On the ii^^pKcaiion of the epithtt 
JSoiwafUtc, Mr. Foster takes occasidn to expose the ea- 
gerness with which terms of censure are adopted by 
men, who, instead of caknly weighing the merits of an 
undertaking, or a character, think it sufficient to express 
their antipathy by some opprobrious appellation. The 
epithet romcmtic^ holds a distinguished place in the 
vocabulary of contempt. If a scheme of action, whidi 
it requires much benevolence to conceive, and much 
vigour to execute, be proposed, by many it will be 
thought completely exploded when they have branded 
it with the appellation of romantic. Thus selfishness 
and indolence, arraying themselves in the garb of wis- 
dom, assume the pride of superiority, when they ought 
to feel the humiliation of guilt. To imitate the highest 
examples, to do good in ways not usual in the same 
rank of life, to make great exertions and sacrifices in* 
the cause of religion and with a view to eternal happi- 
ness, to determine without delay to reduce to practice 
whatever we applaud in theory, are modes of conduct 
whi|^ the world will generally condemn as romantic, 
but which this author shows to be founded on the high- 
est reas(m. In unfolding the true idea of the romantic^ 
as applicable to a train of sentiments, or course of con- 
duct, he ascribes whatever may be justly so denominat- 
ed, to the predommance of the imagination over the 
0ther powers. He points out the symptoms of this dis- 
ease, as apparent — ^in the expectation of a peculiar 
destiny, while the fancy paints to itself scenes of unex- 
ampk^ felicity — in overlooking the relation which sub- 
sists between ends and means— nn counting upon cas- 
4iakie8 ii^ead of centeraplating the stated order df 
events, — and in hoping to realise the most mcmientous 
projects, without any means at all, or by means totally 
inadequate to the efl^t. Some of the illustrations which 
the author introduces on this part of his subjec^ ar 

c 
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pecoliarlf 4iapfjr. We ore de^^iMJ to Aid hin«Miit- 
hig with poi^Mffit tidicQle, dKMie sopericiil piKiwdm, 
teho, witbeut i hmifmt kg anjr ilependeDoe <m divine 
Agency, hope to refiovm &e ^«wld, sod to bri^g lia^ck^ 
paradisaioal staDe, by die mare ibroe of iMond »Mwv 
^on. For the pr ei pem of Ae general yefaJence of 
virtue and happitiees, we are indebted te^ rev^stion. 
We have no reason fe^ttippese the minda ef our modevn 
infidels sufficiently elevaMl to have thought of the -oes- 
sation of wars, and the universal difiunon of peace^and 
hve, bat for the infonnirtton 'wlncb they have obtained 
from the scriptures. From these, they derived the 
doctrine of a millentuni ; and they have reeeived it ee 
they have done every thing else, only to corrupt it z 
for, exploding ail the means 'by wiiiob die aertptures 
have taught us to expect the compleiioa of thm 
Went, they rely merety on the resourees of reason 
and pMlosop^y. They impioudy 4led^ Jtbeffisehnee 
with the spoils of Reveialion, and take oocaakm 
lirom the hopes and iprospects wUch she ^kfoe 
supplies, to deride iier asmatanee, and to idolise the 
powers bf human nature. That Being, who pkiAed 
Christianity by miraciilous interposition, and by tfae^ 
fusion of his Spirit prodi»sed such e£fee«5 in the heaitB 
of millions as affi>rd a specimen and a pledge of an en*- 
tire renovation, has also assured us, that violence said 
injustice shall cease, and that none shall burty or de- 
€troy in all his holy mountainyheeause the eatth shtdH 
iefull of the knowledge ^ 6od. B«t, it seems, 'rev*- 
-elation is to have no concern in this work } phiioBOp^ 
is to effect evety thing ; and we are to look to die Po- 
litical Justice of Godwin, and the Moral Code of V0)- 
ney, for that which Christtans iKwre so weak as ^ 
pect at the hand of .Deity ! 

The conclusion which our addior draws from'^i 
^lifficiency of mere liumatt ageiK^ to^eSect that gt««t 
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renovation in the obaracitfr* and c(Hidili«»of nteawbidi 
Revelatien teaches us k^ expect^ is most just and coor 
solotopy. We should have be«fii^ ba{^ to transcribe 
^le passage ; but lest we should exeeed our linaits, Ive 
refer our readei*s to Vol. IL pp% 87, 88* Pp. 244— 
^7. Seventh Editi&m. 

/The kstr essay in these volumes^ attempts to asaign 
some of the catuei that ham remieTedi ewmgslicul re^ 
iigion les9 cbeeeptable to persom of cmUiv0ied taaU, 
This essay is the ooost elahopate. Awace of the delir 
eaey and difficut^ of ius subject,, tbei author seems to 
have sHimnuNied dl the powers o£ his< UEund^ to enable 
liim torgracf) it in all its extent, and to present it in aD 
it9 &ree suMr beauty. This essay i^^ itself sufficient^ 
kk our opiniea^ to pDOAure the author a bcilliaat and 
lasting repMaiiofu 

h is. proper ta reamd our readess, that in tsacisc 
tb» eauses whi^eh have tended, to psodMGei» oieo of . 
tastA an yrersio^ to evaageUeal leUgieUf Me.* F. avow*- 
edly cewaesbinB^elf to these wbiclhai»e e^ a subtordir 
tmte^ elma, while Ii^ fully admits timprimartf come tp 
be that inherent corruption' of natioiei, which renders 
men stirong4y kMtisposed to- any conuaumication &om 
Heav^i. We couldi howev/cart have wished that he 
bad insist q& this more ku^ely. The SiCE]|>tures a»r 
eribe the rejeeti^a of the gpspel to o^e general p^incir 
jie-i the fiiUural man reeeiv^ not the things of God^ 
neither C€M hehnow thewh becau9es they^ are qmitually 
discerned* The peeuliar doctmesrof Christianity are 
disitinguished by a spiiril irreconcilahLy at vacian^^e wish 
that of the workl* The^^ deep repenMiAee h enjoins, 
strikes, afe the paride $mi levily of the hucft^n heart* The 
mystQigt of "aji Aaeawiiite and erucified Saviour, must 
neeeseacHy confound the neasoAf and sh^afc* ^ preju* 
dicfs, of a mind wWch wiH admit nothing *at u ^aa^ 
not perfectly ^**e%. tor tl^twcif^^f fihilosc^- 
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The whole tenor of the life of Christ, the objects he 
pursued, and the profound humiliation he exhibited, 
must convict of madness and folly the favourite pursuits 
of mankind. The virtues usually practised in society, 
and the models of excellence most admired there, are 
so remote from that holiness which is enjoined in the 
New Testament, that it is impossible for a taste which 
is formed on the one, to perceive the charms of the 
other. The happiness which it proposes in an union 
with God, and a participation of the image of Christ, 
i^ so far from being congenial to the inclinations of 
worldly men, that it can scarcely be mentioned without 
exciting their ridicule and scorn. General speculations 
on the Deity have much to amuse the mind, and to 
gratify that appetite for the wonderful, which thought- 
ful and speculative men are delighted to indulge. Re- 
figion, viewed in this light, appears more in the form 
of an exercise to the understanding, than a law to the 
heart. Here die soul expatiates at large, witjiout feel- 
ing itself controlled or alarmed. But when evangeli- 
cal truths are presented, they bring Grod so near, if we 
j»ay be allowed die expression, and spedc with so com- 
manding a voice to the conscience, that they leave no 
alternative, but that of submissive acquiescence or proud 
revolt. As men of taste are, for the most part, men of 
the world, not at all disUnguished from others by a 
greater familiarity with religious ideas, these observa- 
tions are applicable to them in their utmost extent. 

Though we thought it right to suggest these hints, 
we wish not to be understood to convey any censure 
on Mr. F. for confining bis attention principally to oth- 
er topics. In discussing more fully and profoundly, 
some of the subordinate causes, which have come in 
aid of the primary one, to render men of cultivated 
taste averse to evangelical piety, we think he bai; ren* 
dered an important ser^ce to the public. 
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The first cause he amgos isy diat of its beii^ the 
r^gioo. of many w«ak aod uacubtvated miiuls; ia 
eooaeiquence of which it becomes inseparably associate* 
ed» in the coaceptions of naaay, with the intellectual 
porerty of its discipks, so^as to wear a mean and de^ 
graded aspect. We regret that we cannot follow the 
author ia hk ilhu^'atioxi of this topic. We roust be 
content with obserTtog, diat he has exposed the weak* 
ness of this prejiidiee kk a most masterly and triumphant 
mannep. 

The seooad cause whiclL the author assigns, as hav# 
ing had, in his opinion, a considerable influence in prej- 
udicing elegant and cultivated minds against evangeli* 
cal piety, is the peculiarity of language adopted in the 
discourses and books of itsteaehers, the want of a more 
classical form of diction, and the profusion of words and . 
phrases which lure of a technical and systematical cast. 

We W3 inelmed to think, with Mr. F. that the cause 
of religion has suffered eonsidevably fvom the circum^ 
stance here mentioned. The superabundance of phras*^ 
es, appropriated by some pious autlM»s lo the subject 
of religion, and never applied to any other purpose, 
has pot only the effect of disgusting persons of taste, 
but of dbscuring I'eligion itself. As they are seldom 
defined, and never exchanged for equivalent words, 
they pass current without being understood. They 
are not the vehicle, they are the substitute of thought. 
Among a certain description of Christians, they become, 
by degrees, to be regarded with a mystic awe ; inso- 
much, that if a writer expressed the very same ideas 
in different phrases, he would be condemned as a her- 
etic. To qpit the magical circle of words in which 
many Christians suffer themselves to be confined, ex- 
cites as great a clamour as the boldest innovation in 
sentiment. Controversies which have been agitated 
with much warmth, might oftea have been amicably 

c* 
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adjusted, or even finally decided, could the respecdre 
partisans have been prevailed on to lay aside their pre- 
dilection for phrases, and honestly resolve to examine 
their real import. In defiance of the dictates of can- 
dour and good sense, these have been obstinately re- 
tained ; and have usually been the refuge of ignorance, 
the apple of discord, and the watch-words of religious 
hostility. In some instances, the evil which we lament, 
has sprung from a more amiable cause. The ibrce 
and solemnity of devotional feelings are such, that they 
swsem to consecrate every thing with which they have 
been connected ; and as the bulk of pious people have 
received their religious impressions from teachers more 
distinguished for their simplicity and zeal than for com- 
prehension of mind and copiousness of language, they 
learn to annex an idea of sanctity to that set of phrases 
with which they have been most familiar. These be^ 
come the current language of religion, to which subse^ 
quent writers conform, partly perhaps from indolence, 
and partly from the fear of offending their brethren. 

To these causes, we may add, the contentious and 
sectarian spirit of modern times, which has taught the 
different parties of Christians to look on one another 
with an unnatural horror, to apprehend contamination 
from the very phrases employed by each other, and to 
invent each for itself a dialect as narrow and exclusive 
as their whimsical singularities. But, while we concur, 
in the main, with Mr. F. on this subject, we are dispos- 
ed to think that he has carried his representations too 
far, both with respect to the magnitude of the abuse 
itself, and the probable advantages which would ensue 
on its removal. The repugnance of the human mind, 
10 its unenlightened state, to the peculiarities of Uie 
Christian doctrine, is such, that we have little hope of 
its yielding to the voice of the charmer, charm he never 
so wisely. Till it is touched and 'bumbled by grace. 



we are apprebebsiye that it will retain its averaion, and 
Bot suffer itself to be cheated into an approbation oi 
the gospel by any artifice of words. Exhibit evan- 
gelical religion in what colours you wiD, the worldly* 
minded and the careless will shrink from the obtrusion 
of unwelcome ideas. Cowper has become, in spite of 
his religion, a popular poet, but his success has not been 
such as to make religion popular ; nor have the gigan- 
tic genius and.fame of Milton shielded from the ridicule 
and contempt of his admirers, that system of religion 
which he beheld with awful adoration. 

In treating subjects^ properly theological, we appro* 
bend, great caution should be used, not to deviate wan^ 
tonly and unnecessarily from the phraseology of scrip- 
ture. The apostle tells us, that in preaching the gos- 
pel, he did not use the enticing words of man's wisdom, 
but such words as the Holy Ghost taught him. We 
do not, indeed, contend, that in the choice of every par- 
ticular ^ord, or phrase, he was immediately inspired ; 
but we think it reasonable to believe, that the unction 
which was on his heart, and the perfect illumination 
that be possessed, led him to employ such terms in the 
statement of the mysteries of Christianity, as were bet- 
ter adapted than any other, to convey their real import ; 
which we are the more inclined to conclude, from ob- 
serving the sameness of phraseology which pervades 
the writings of the apostles, when they are treating on 
the same subject. As the truths which the revelation 
of the New Testament unfolds, are perfectly original, 
and transcendently important, it might naturally be esc- 
pected, that the communication of them would give 
birth to an original cast of phraseology, or in other words, 
a steady adherence to certain terms, in order to render 
the ideas which they conveyed, fixed, precise, and un- 
changeable. . . : 

In teaching the principles of every science, it is found 
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iieces8fir]r,to aeteot or invent terms^wfaieh tfaov^ ori^ 
inally of a iaxer significaticHit ace afterwards restrict* 
ed and confined to one peculiar modification ofthouglUy 
and constitute the technical language of that science* 
Such terms are always capable of being defined ; (for 
mere words convey nothing to the mind ;). but to sub- 
stbute a definition in their place, would be tedious cir- 
cumlocution ; and to excWige the term itself for a dif* 
ferent one» would frequently lead to dangerous mistakes* 
In the original elementary parts of a language, there 
are in truth few, or no synonymes ; for what sbouU 
prompt men, in the early period of literature,^ to invent 
a word, that neither conveyed any isew idea, nor ena- 
bled them to present an old one with more force and 
precision. In the progress of refinement, indeed, re- 
gard to copiousness and harmony, has enriched lan- 
guage with many exoUcs, which are merely those words 
in a foreign language that perfecdy correspond to terms 
in our own ; as felicity for happine$s^ celesiial for 
heavenly, and a multitude of others. Since, then, 
the nature of language is such, that no two terms are 
exacdy of the same force and import, (except in the 
case last mentioned,)^ we cannot but apprehend that 
dangerous consequences would result irom a studied 
attempt to vary from the standard phraseology, where 
the statement of doctrines is concerned ; and that by 
changing the term^, the ideas themselves might be chang- 
ed or mutilated. In teaching a religion designed for 
the use and benefit of all mankind, it is certainly desir- 
able that the technical words, the words employed in 
a peculiar and appropriate sense, should be few ; bul^. 
to fix and perpetuate the ideas, and to preserve the 
faith once delivered to the sain^ from the caprices of 
fancy, and the dangers of innovation, it seems necessa*« 
ry that there should be some. We are inclined to think 
that in inciuleatbg Chiristian morality, and in appeals 
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and addresses to the heart, a much greater latitude 
may be safely indulged, than in the statement of pecut- 
iar doctrines; and tibat a more bold and varied diction, 
with a wider range of illustration and allusion than is 
usually employed, would often be attended with the 
happiest effect. Mr. Foster has given in many parts 
of these volumes, beautiful specimens of what we intend. 
With respect to the copious use of scripture language, 
which Mr. F. condemns, (in our opinion with too much 
severity,) as giving an uncouth and barbarous air to 
theological books, we prefer a middle course ; without 
applauding the excess to which it is carried by many 
pious writers, on the one hand ; or wishing it to be 
kept so entirely apart as Mr. F. contends, on the other* 
To say nothing of the inimitable beauties of the Bible, 
considered in a literary view, which are universally ac- 
knowledged ; it is the book which every devout man 
is accustomed to consult as the oracle of God ; it is 
the companion of his best moments, and the vehicle of 
his strongest consolations. Intimately associated in 
bis mind with every thing dear and valuable, its diction 
Tnore powerfully excites devotional feelings than any 
other; and when temperately and soberly used, imparts 
an unction to a religious discburse, which nothing else 
can supply. Besides, is there not room to apprehend, 
that a studied avoidance of the scripture phraseology, 
and a care to express all that it is supposed to contain 
in the forms of classical diction, might ultimately lead 
to a neglect of the scriptures themselves, and a habit 
of substituting flashy and superficial declamation, in the 
room of the saving truths of the gospel ? Such an 
apprehension is but too much verified by the most cel- 
ebrated sermons of the French ; and still more by some 
modern compositions in our own language, which usurp 
that title. For devotional impression, we conceive 
that a very considerable tincture of the language c 
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scrtpturet or at teast such a calouting aa sbril 

an intimate^ acquBtnlance with diose biimtable raodebs 

will gcnieffdl^ ameceed: best. 

It is* impossible to establii^ 2» timverflal rule, ^nee 
dtfereot methods wRt equally adapted to dafier enf? piii» 
poses ^ and d^ereibre we ave willing to allow \ndi' Mn 
F. tb«t wiMre^tbe feshionablie and the gay are address 
ed, and the prejiityees arising from & false refinnoient 
are to be eonciliatedy whatever in dhe* diction ndgfai ror 
pel by an appearance of singularity, should be carefttHjr. 
shunned » Accordingly, we equally adsodre, in lim 
Rise and Progress of Religion, by DPi> Doddridge^ and 
in the Rural Philosophy of Mr. Bates, the d«xtemt]| 
with which these cxcelleM writers ha\{e suited theirrcoot*^ 
position to their respective classes of readers* On die 
whole, let it once for all- be remembered, ths^ men of 
tasle form a very small part of die eommunity,. of no 
greater conse(^ence in the eyes of theic Creator diao 
odiers ;. that die: end of all religious discourse iadie s»k 
Yation of souls ;^ and that to a mind which jtsitfy estir 
mates the weight of eternal things, it willappear a gnealt 
er honour to have con veiled a sinnec from thet error €f 
his way, than to have wielded the thunder o£ a Demos^ 
dienes, or to have kindled the fiome o£ a Cicero^. 

We hasten to close diis article^ by making^ a; few ek^ 
servations on the kst cause which our author has a»i 
signed^ for the general distaste that persons o£ pob^ 
and elegant attainments usually discover lowardt evaQv< 
gelical religion. This is, die neglect and contempft 
widi which it has beeu' almost coB^tandy trested h^ 
our fine writers, of whose ddinqnencyv m this eespect^ 
tlie audior takes a wide and extensive surveys expesa^ 
their crhninaJity with a for^ of eloquence daal^ttKper^ 
haps never before been exertedc on dak: sdb^soliii 
Though his attention is cUefly directed to the tnfiuenoii 
o£ mod«fa; lilemtaire* yet^ as the wxittogs dE .tfai» mn 
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cneabif»[idf»pccia% of the poets, have liad apoir«v« 
fill operatioa in Ibmning ^e taste and sentimetits of 
suoceeding genemtioiis, be has extended ins notice to 
these, and has /made 4C»iie most strtlmg animadver- 
aions Ga the ancieift taothors of the epopea, and par- 
ttoolarlycoci Homer. 

We must do gustier .to his iotrepiditjr in ventarii^ to 
attack the idol ofisll classical scholars : nor can he have 
&iied to iibBesee the manner hi which it will be attempt- 
ed to foe trefpetted. They will remind him, that the 
towfulaesscfdefensive war has seldom been called inr 
question^ that the one in which Homer's heroes were 
engaged, was not onfy^ just but meritoricHis, being un- 
dei^alcen to avenge a most signal affiront and injury ; 
that (no sublet could b^ more suited to the epic muse, 
either 'On account of its magnitnde, or the deep ^interest 
It excited :; that having chosen it, the poet is to be com- 
mended for throMmig into it^U the fire of which it was 
sosceptihle^ that to cherish in the breasts ef youth a 
gallant and warlike ^rit, is the surest defence of na« 
tiiMis ; and that this spirit, under proper regulations, 
MnstilQtes that ktfutAif which Plato extols so high^ 
ift^BS republic, as the basis ^ a manly, heroic charac- 
ter. This, and much more dian this, will be said : but 
when our Grecians have i^nt all their arrcrws, it wiQ 
still iwmam an moontestable iact, that an enthuaastm 
admivation of the Iliadiof€Iomer,isbut a bad prepara- 
tion &r rehshing the beauties of 4i»e New Testament. 
What then is to be done ? Shall we abandcm the clas- 
sios, -and dev<yle ourselves solely to the perusal of mod- 
em 'Writers, where ithe maKims inculcated, and the 
principles ta«ght, are- Ihtle, if at all, more in imisMi 
mtfa those iofClnrimianityf-^^ fact, which Afr. F. ac- 
farandedges and 4e{doresi ^Mle iMngs contmue «s 
they are, we fl^e apprehensive, therefore, that we shoukl 
fljm nvihiiig by n^^glecting the -unrivalled ^prodacrtiMr'' 
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of genius I^ us by the ancients, but ft deterioration of 
taste, without any improvement in religion. The evil 
is not to be corrected by any partial innovation of this 
kind. Until a more Christian spirit pervades the world, 
we are inclined to think that the study (^ the classics^ 
is on the whole, advantageous to pubUc morals, by in- 
spiring an elegance of sentiment, and an elevation of 
soul, which we should in vain seek for elsewhere. 

The total inattention of the great majority of our fine 
writers, to all the distinguishing features of the religion 
Aey profess, affords a most melancholy reflection. It 
has no doubt excited the notice of many, and has been 
deeply lamented $ but it has never been placed in a 
light so serious and affecting, as in the volumes before 
us. In the obsQjrvations which our author makes on the 
Essay on Man, we are delighted and surprised, to find 
at once so much philosophical truth and poetical beau- 
ty. His critique on the writings of Addison and John^ 
son, evinces deep penetration ; and as it respects the 
former, is uncommonly impressive and important. 

We take our leave of this work, with sincere relue* 
tance. For the length to which we have extended out, 
review, the subject must be our apology. It has fared 
with us as with a traveller who passes through an en** 
chanting country, whe]:e he meets with so many beau- 
^ful views and so many striking objects which he is loath 
to quit, that he loiters till the shades of the evening in?- 
sensiby fall upon him. We are far, however, from re* 
commending these volumes as faultless. Mr. F.'s 
work is rather an example of the power of genius, 
than a specimen of finished composition : it lies opeo 
in many points to the censure of those minor critics, 
who. by the observation of a few technical rules may 
easily avoid its faults, without reaching one of its beau- 
ties. The author has paid too litde attention to the 
instruction of his sentences. They are for die mos* 
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part too long, sometimes involved in perplexity, and of- 
ten loaded with redundancies. They have too much 
of the looseness of an harangue, and too little of the 
compact elegance of regular composition. An occa- 
sional obscurity pervades some parts of the work. The 
mind of the writer seems at times to struggle with con- 
ceptions too mighty for his grasp, and to present con- 
fused miasses, rather than distinct deliaeationsof thought. 
This, however, is to be imputed to the originality, not 
the weakness of his powers. The scale on which he 
thinks is so vast, and the excursions of his imaginatioa 
are so extended, that they frequently carry him into 
the most unbeaten track, and among objects where a 
ray of light glances in an angle only, without difiusing 
itself over the whole. On ordinary topics, his concep- 
tions are luminous in the highest de^e. He places 
the idea which he wishes to present in such a flood of 
light, that it is not merely visible itself, but it seems to 
illumine ail around it. He paints metaphysics, and has 
the happy art of arraying what in other hands would 
appear cold and comfortless abstractions, in the warm- 
est colours of fancy. Without the least affectation of 
frivolous ornaments, without quitting his argument in 
pursuit of imagery, his imagination becomes the perfect 
handmaid of his reason, ready at every moment to 
spread her canvass, and present her pencil. But what 
pleases us most, and affords us the highest satisfaction! 
IS to find such talents enlisted on the side of true Chris- 
tianity : nor can we help indulging a benevolent trium;^ 
at the accession of powers to the cause of evaogelical 
piety, which its most distinguished opponents would be 
Inroad to possess. 
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TO THK IKCOVD EDITION OF THE RBYIEW. 

It was the opinion of some sincere friends of relig- 
ion, that a republication of the following strictures might 
have its use in certain quarters, where the literary jour- 
nal in which they first appeared may possibly not have 
extended. The writer of these remarks has nothing in 
view but the promotion of Christian charity, the vindi- 
cation of calumniated innocence, and the counteraction 
of those insidious arts, by which designing men are seek- 
ing to advance their personal interest or those of a party,, 
at the expense of truth and justice. How far the Au- 
thor here animadverted upon, falls under this descrip- 
tion, must be left to the decision of an impartial public. 
If it be thought that more commendation ought to have 
been given, in the following strictures, to those parts of 
the work which are confessedly unexceptionable, the 
writer must be allowed to remark, that the effect of 
what is good in the performance is entirely defeated 
by the large infusion of what is of an opposite quality. 
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In appreciating the merits of a writer, the general ten- 
dency of his work should be principally regarded, with- 
out suffering the edge of censure to be abated by such 
a mixture of truth as only serves to give a safer and 
wider circulation to misrepresentation and falsehood. 
It has been deemed a capital omission in the follow- 
ing critique, that no notice is taken of the Author's illib- 
eral treatment of the Puritans. This omission arose 
partly from a wish to avoid prolixity, and partly from 
an apprehension it would lead to a discussion not per- 
fectly relevant to the matter in hand. It would be no 
difficult matter to construct such a defence of the Pu- 
ritans, as would leave this or any other author very lit- 
tle to reply ; but to do justice to the subject would re- 
quire a deduction of facts, and a series of arguments, 
quite inconsistent with the limits to which we are con- 
fined. To oppose assertion to assertion, and invective 
to invective, could answer no end but the reviving ani- 
mosities which we should be happy to see for ever ex- 
tinguished. The controversy betwixt the Puritans and 
their opponents, turns entirely on these two questions* 
Has any religious society, assuming the name of a 
church, a right to establish new terms of conrniunion, 
distinct from those enjoined by Christ and his apostles ? 
Admitting they have such a right, ought these terms 
to consist in things which the imposers acknowledge 
to be indifferent, and the party on whom they are 
enjoined look upon as sinful f Is not this a palpable 
violation of the apostolical injunction. Him that is weak 
in faith receive ye, but not to doubtful disputations ? 
We are persuaded we speak the sentiments of some of 
the best men in the Church of England, when we as- 
sert, that the basis of communion was made narrower 
at the Reformation than is consistent with the dictates 
of Christian charity or sound policy, and that the Puri- 
tans were treated with a severity altogether unjustifiablf* 
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The Actthor of * Zeal without Irniovatfon' declares Km^ 
self "dissatwfied with the trite remark that there were 
faults on both sides, when the guik of aggression rests 
so clearly on the heads of die Nonconformists.'* To 
infer their guilt as aggressors, because they were the 
first to complain, is begging the questbn at issue. 
Before we are entitled to criminate them on this head, 
it is requisite to inquire into the justice of their com- 
plaints. They wiio first discover a truth, are naturally 
the first to impugn the opposite error. They who find 
themselves aggrieved, are necessarily the first to com- 
plain. So that to attach culpability to the party which 
betrays the first symptoms of dbsatbfaction, without 
farther inquiry, is to confer on speculative error, and 
on practical tyranny a claim to unaherable perpetuity— 
a doctrine well suited to the mean and slavish maxims 
inculcated by this writer. The learned Warburton 
was as tittle satisfied as himself with the trite remark of 
their being faults on both sides, but for an opposite 
reason. "It would be hard," he affirms, " to say who 
are most to blame, those who oppose established au- 
thority for things indififerent 5 or that authority which 
rigidly insists on them, and will abate nothing for the 
sake of tender, mismformed consciences : I say it would 
be hard to solve this, had not the Apostle done it for 
us, where he says, we that are strong ought to bear the 
infirmities of the weak, and not to please ourselves. I 
myself, says he, do so, and all for the gospel's sake. 
This is the man who tells us he had fought a good fight 
and overcome. And we may believe him, for, in this 
contention, he is always the conqueror who submits." 
When the question is fairly put, whether a tender 
conscience, admitting it to b^ erroneous, shall be forced, 
or the imposition of things confessedly indifferent be 
dropped, it can surely require but little sagacity to re- 
turn a decisive answer. The arguments which induced 
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Locke to give his su£5rage in favour of the Nonconform- 
ists, the reasons which prevailed on Baxter and on 
Howe to quit stations of usefuhiess in the church and 
doom themselves to an unprofitable inactivity, will not 
easily be deemed light or frivolous. The English na-^ 
tion has produced no men more exempt from the sus* 
picion of weakness or caprice than these. 

Desirous of composing, rather than inflaming, the 
dissensions which unhappily subsist among Christians, 
we decline entering farther on this topic ; heartily pray- 
ing with the Apostle, that ^ grace may be with a// them 
that tove our Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity,' 
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Zbal without IvKOTA'noN : or the Presmi State of 
Religion and Morals comidered; with a View to the 
Dispositions and Measures required for its Improve- 
ment. To which is subjoined an Address to young 
Clergymen^ intended to guard them against some 
prevalent Errors. 

There are some works which require to be 
viewed only in a literary ligl}t. No important princi- 
ples are discussed, nor any momentous interests at 
stake. When this is the case, nothing more i^ neces* 
sary than for a reviewer to exhibit the author's plan, 
and to give an impartial judgment on the ability with 
which it is executed. If the merit of the performance 
be very conspicuous, it is the less necessary to multi- 
ply words in order to show it ; and if it have little or 
none, it need not be conducted to the land of forgetful- 
ness with the pomp of criticism. For this reason, the 
utility of periodical criticism may, in a literary view, be 
fairly questioned ; as it seems like an attempt to antic- 
ipate the decision of the public, and prematurely to ad- 
just those pretehsions, which, if left to itself, it will be 
sure to adjust, in time, with the most perfect impartial- 
ity. A reviewer may give a momentary popularity to 
what deserves to be forgotten, but he can neither with- 



hoM nor bestow a lasting feme. Cowper, we will ves- 
t«ire to saj, is not the less admired because the Critical 
Reriew, widi its usual good taste and disceraiBent^ 
eouM discover m bim no traces of poetic genius. 

There are other works, which owe their importance 
mare to the subjects on which tbej ^reat, and their te** 
deocj to inflame the prejudices and strike in with the 
humour of the public, than to any extraordinary ability* 
Ulieir infection renders them formidable. They are 
calculated to increase the violence of an epidemic dis- 
ease. The matter of conti^ion ought not to be slighted 
on account of the meanness of the vehicle by which it 
is transmitted. We are sorry to be under the necessi- 
ty of ctassmg the performance before us with works of 
that tiatpre ; but our conviction of its deserving that char- 
acter mcMt be our apolc^ for bestowing a degree of 
attention upon it, to which it is not otherwise entitled. 
The author's professed design is to present a view of 
the stale of religion and morals, and to suggest such 
remedies as are best adaf^d to correct the disorders 
usder which diey languish. A more noble and impor** 
taut undertakmg cannot be conceived. We have only 
to lament, that, in the pursuit of it, he betrays so many 
mean parkalicies and ungenerous prejudices, as utter- 
ly disqualify him from doing justice to the subject. 
While we would wish to give him credit for some por- 
tion of good intention, we are firmly convinced, that 
had Ms eye been imgle^ his whole body had been more 
full oflQkt. In an attempt to trace the causes of de- 
generacy in religion and morals, and to point out the 
proper c<^reetive8, nodiing is more requisite than a 
krge and eathoKc spirit, totally emancipated from the 
shackles of party, joined with extensive knowledge and 
a discriminating judgment. In the first of these quali- 
fies, the author is lamentably deficient* He looks at 
every thing so mtirely tlurough the medium of party, 
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that, though he cannot be said to be absolutely blinds 
he is quite incapable of seeing afar off. His remarks 
are often shrewd ; such as indicate a mind awake, and 
attentive to the scenes which have passed before him* 
He is sometimes acute, never comprehensive ; accu- 
rate in details, with little capacity for tracing the 
consequences, and unfolding the energy of general 
principles. While the title of the work leads us 
to expect his attention would be entirely directed to 
the best means of promoting the moral improvement 
of mankind, the watchful reader will perceive there 
are subordinate objects which he is at least equal- 
ly solicitous to advance. There is a complication in 
his views, a wheel mthin a wheels quite incompatible 
with simplicity of mind, and perfect purity of intention. 
There appears too much reason to regard him as an 
artful, bigoted partizan, acting under the disguise of a 
philanthropist and a reformer. Severe as this censure 
may seem, we are persuaded our readers will acknowl- 
edge its justice, when they are apprised of the leading 
statements and positions contained in this singular work. 
The author sets out with descanting on the state of 
religion in this country, which he represents as very de- 
plorable ; in proof of this, he adduces, among other 
facts, the violation of the Christian Sabbath, and the 
prevailing neglect of public worship. As these' symp- 
toms of degeneracy are not found in an equal degree 
^mong Dissenters and Methodists, he is led, by the 
course of his subject, to notice the state of religion 
amongst them, where he acknowledges there is no 
room to complain of a deficiency of zeal. He does 
not affect to deny that their teachers exhibit the great 
truths of Christianity with energy and effect, and that 
much good has resulted from their labours. We should 
naturally suppose a pious man would here find ground 
"satisfaction ; and that, however he might regret the 
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AixtiHie 6( error vnib tisefti] efforts^ he would rqoice 
to j^rcenre diat real and important good was done any 
where. It » but justice to him, to let him convey his 
leefogs Oft Ais subject in his own words. 

' From tb« sad staU of things represented in the preceding aeetioo, 
many torn with pleasure to what is passing among our Separatists, 
whose plfteetof wonfam generally exhibit a very different scene to 
our parish chotehes. Here there appears to be some life and effect. 
The officiating minister has not hair empty pews to harangue, but 
a crowded auditory "banging on his lips." WheUier, however, in 
wlUit is mom before ue we shall find no cause of uneasiness, when 
all its cireumstanees are considered, admits of great doubt. 

' It cannot be denied, that with all the fiinaticism charged on 
Separatists, fand it is to be feared with great truth in some mstan- 
€«,) aMniT a profligate has been reelaimed, and much good in other 
ways has oeen done among the lower orders, by the labours of 
their ministers. From these circumstances, andTthe known igno- 
ranoe and disseUtteneas of the times, many, without the least degree 
of adverse intention^ to our established church, have in the simplic* 
ity of their hearts concurred in forwarding the endeavours or the 
Septtfatists. And hence it is, that in all the more populous parts 
•Cthe couatvv, we see thai; multitude of dissenting chapds, which 
of late yean has increased, and is still increasing. 

' To some good men, free from all prejudice against the Church of 
bglaHd, it is BMitter ef no regret, that the number of Separatists in- 
crease, provided there be with this eiroumstance an increasing re- 
gard to Christianity. With such persons, all consideration of forms, 
add modes of worsfaipj is sunk in the greater importance of genuine 
ftitk aad piety. But it eiders net into the thoughts of such persons, 
that ''tares may spring up with the wheat ;" and that what at pres- 
ent has a good effect, may operate to the production of Romething 
hereafter of a very different nature. Now such we conceive to be 
the nature of the case before us. We have reason to apprehend ill 
consequences from increasing separatism ; with whatever zeal for 
important truths, and with vdiatever success in propagating them, 
it he at present accompanied. 

'And first, it may be observed, that it j^oes to annihilation of the 
established church as a national institution. The bulk of everj 
newly^raised congregation of Separatists is composed of persons ee- 
ueated within the pale of the Church of Englaitd. Of these many 
are heads of families, or likely to become so. By commencihg 
Dissenters, they, and their posterity, however multiplied, are broken 
off from the national church. These detachments fVoro the estab- 
lishment, going on as they have done of late years, must coase- 
qoently increase the number of those who prefer a differently con- 
stituted church ; and these may in time amount to such a maior- 
ky, as to render it again a question with those in power, whefner 
the Church of England shall any longer have the support of the 
lUte.' pp.14— 17. 
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That the increase of Dissenters, in itself considered^ 
cannot be a pleasing circumstance to a conscientious 
Churchman, is certain ; and if thb is all the author 
means to say, he talks very idly. The true question 
evidently is, whether the good accruing from the la- 
bours of Dissenters is a proper subject of congratula- 
tion, although it may be attended with this incidental 
consequence, an increased separation from the Estab- 
lished Church. In a word. Is the promotion of genu- 
ine Christianity, or the advancement of an external 
communion, the object primarily to be pursued ? What- 
ever excellence may be ascribed to our national estab- 
lishment by its warmest admirers, still it is a human in- 
stitution ; an institution to which the first ages of the 
church were strangers, to which Christianity was in no 
degree indebted for its original success, and the merit 
of which must be brought to the test of utility. It is in 
the order of means. As an expedient devised by the 
wisdom of our ancestors, for promoting true religion, it is 
entitled to support just as far as it accomplishes its end. 
This end, however, is found in some instances to be 
accomplished by means which are of a different de- 
scription. A fire, which threatens immediate destruc- 
tion, is happily extinguished before it has had time to 
extend its ravages ; but it is extinguished by persons 
who have volunteered their services, without waiting 
for the engineers, who act under the direction of the 
police. Here is zeal^ but unfortunately accompanied 
with innovation, at which our author is greatly chagrin- 
ed. How closely has he copied the example of St. 
Paul, who rejoiced that Christ was preached, though 
from envy and contention ! With him, the promulga- * 
tion of divine truth was an object so much at heart, 
that he was glad to see it accomplished, even from the 
most criminal motives, and by the most unworthy in- 
struments. With our author, the dissemination of tha 
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same truth, by some of the best of men, and from the 
purest motives, is matter of lamentation and regret. It^ 
requires little attention to perceive he has been taught 
in a different school from the Apostle, and studied 
under a different master. 

The eternal interests of mankind are either mere 
chimeras, or they are matters of infinite importance ; 
compared with which, the success of any party, the 
increase of any external communion whatever, is mere 
dust in the balance : and for this plain reason, thst the' 
promotion of these interests is the very end of Chris- 
tianity itself. However divided good men may have 
been with respect to the propriety of legislative inter- 
ference in the afiairs of religion, the arguments by which 
Aey have supported their respective opinions, have been 
uniformly drawn from the supposed tendency of such 
interference, or the contrary, to advance the moral im- 
provement of mankind ; and, supposing this to be as- 
certained, the superior n^erit of the system to which 
that tendency belongs was considered as decided. 
Viewed in this light, the problem is extensive, affording 
scope for much investigation ; while the audiority of 
religion remains unimpaired, and the disputants on each 
mde are left at liberty to indulge the most enlarged 
sentiments of candour towards each other. Such were 
the principles on which Hooker and the ablest of his 
successors rested their defence of the established church. 
The High Church Party, of which Mr. Daubeny may 
be looked upon as the present leader, have taken dif- 
ferent grounds. Their system is neither more nor less 
than Popery, faintly disguised, and adapted to the me- 
ridian of England. The writer before us, without avow- 
ing the sentiments of Daubeny, displays nearly the same 
intolerance and bigotry, — under this peculiar disadvan- 
tage, that his views want the cohesion of system, his 
bigotry the support of principle. This formal separar 
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a&a wtHae iaietMU of tbe church horn liiose ^ tr«ift 
jptligioii, iuist iamniMf produce the moM 4eplerflM# 
ooQ8equeaee& Will tlie serious and conscientious pert 
of the public be led to form t iarourable opinioa of e 
religious community, by hearing it arrowed, hy hei^ 
duunpioiis, that men bad better be sufiered etenially 
10 perish, than to 'bad salratioe out of her pale? ¥f3( 
ikey not naturally a«k what those higher ends can be, 
m compasison of wbidi die etenuil welfare of a large 
portion of our £bMow creatures is deemed a trifle ? 
Gould such a spirit be supposed genere^y prevalent in 
the clergy of the established church, it would at once 
lose all that is sacred in their eyes, and be looked upon 
as a mere combination to gain possession of power antf 
emolument under pretence of religion. We are mis^ 
tak^3, if much miscMef has not already accrued from 
the indulgence of this spirit. It has envenomed the iH 
qualities naturally generated by the domination of ai 
party. It has produced serious injury to the church/ 
by emboldening men to appear in her defence, wfttf 
bring nothing into the controversy but overweening 
pride, ceremonial hypocrisy, and priestly insolence.' 
Haughty, contempmous airs, a visible disdain of ther 
scruples of tender consciences, and frequently of pety 
itself, except under one garb and fashion, have been 
loo generally assumed by her cAiampions. These fea* 
tuies have given inexpressible disgust to pious and ckn^' 
did fninds ; hurt, as they well maybe, to see a religious 
community, however numerous or respectable, condmi- 
ally vaunting itself, lapng exclusive claims to purity 
and <»tb©doxy, and seeming to consider it as a piece 
fyf condescension to suffer any other denomination to 
subsist. Th^ canned dismisds it from their minds, 
that humility is a virtue proper to a church as weH as 
<lo an individual, and that ecclesiastical pride may hap^ 
fon i;o be as offensive to Heaven, as pride of any othet 
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kiofi. Jn. ^e i^burch of Rome these qualities have 
bQ^p ev^r conspicuous ; but findiag nothing of this sort 
m »o eqqal degree, in any other Protestant communion, 
wd rj9.cojlecting that ^'the lofty looks of man shall be 
humbled, and the haughtiQess of man be laid low,'* 
qne qaturaUy feels some apprehension that diey may 
RQt p^^ Mnpunished, though diey are found in the pre* 
^imcts of a cathedral. 

Our author derives no satisfaction from the acknowI« 
cs^ged success of Dissenters in turning sinners from the 
^rrpr of their way, from an apprehension that their 
sg^iccess may eventually prove injurious to the establish- 
mient. He pretepds to foresee, from this cause, a con- 
tinual transfer of hearers from the church to the con- 
venticle. We beg leave to ask the writer, how such a 
consequence can ensue, but from the superior zeal 
and p.iety of sectaries ? To suppose that with only an 
t^pial share of these qualities they will be able to make 
i^<[>cessfal inroads on the church, is to abandon the de- 
Ce^Ce of the hierarchy altogether ; since this is acknowl- 
^jjgilng a jTajdical defect in the system, which operates 
9fi a dead weight on its exertions, and disqualifies it for 
maintaijajlng its ^ound against rivals ; that in short, in- 
m§%d of being the most efficacious mode of exhibiting 
9^ iipipressing revealed truth, it is intrinsically weak 
flQ^ JQefiectusd. For that system must surely be ac- 
li^Qwl^dged to be so, wluch is incapable of interesting 
tlb.9 . People, and which, by gendering public worship 
)^ss a|t;!tracdye, produces a general preference of a dif- 
iexpj^t Qjipd^* To suppose this to be the case, is to 
Impose i^omething essei^tially wrong, which should be 
^gime^iately examined and corrected. On this suppo- 
^OBj ^ 4men are i^^quitted 5 the system is arraigned. 
^ thi^^ hojyever, is far from being the opinion of the 
f^li^J^pr, t^^ conclusion returns with irresistible fd^rce, 
i^t ^fi^mm^^ W9rease of Diwenters can mly ^se 
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from their superior piety and zeal. Now these are 
really, in our opinion, qualities too valuable to be dis- 
pensed with, whatever interests they may obstruct. 
Regretting, deeply as we may, in common with our 
author, that they should have formed an alliance so 
unfortunate, we must still think it better, not only for 
their possessors but for the world at large, for them 
to be found even here, than to have no existence at all; 
and it is upon this point we are at issue with this con^' 
scientiom reformer. For our parts, we are really so 
old fashioned and puritanical, that we had rather behold 
men awakened and converted among Dissenters and 
Methodists, than see them sleep the sleep of death in 
the arms of an establishment. 

But our author, it seems, is filled with pious alarm 
for the cause of orthodoxy, from the increasing separa- 
tion from the church. ' By the sound doctrine its in- 
stituted forms express, it will,' he tells us, * as long as 
it stands, be a witness to the truth, in periods the most 
barren of ministerial qualification ; a rallying point to 
all truly Christian pastors ; and an accredited voucher 
for the purity of their instruction^' p. 17. How much 
were the primitive Christians to be pitied, who were 
unhappily destitute of any such ^voucher,' and had 
nothing to secure the permanence of truth, but the 
promised presence of Christ, the illumination of the 
Spirit, and the light of the Scriptures— poor substitutes, 
undoubtedly, for the solid basis of creeds and formu- 
laries ! We should readily concur with the author in 
his views of the security derived from the subscription 
of articles, if we could forget a few stubborn facts which 
we beg leavp humbly to recal to his recollection. Is 
it not a fact, that the nature and extent of the assent 
and consent signified by subscription, has been the 
subject of a very thorny controversy, in which more ill 
faith and chicane have been displayed, than were er&c 
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known out of the school of the Jesuits ; and that the 
issue of this controversy has been to establish very gen- 
erally the doctrine of Paley, that none are excluded 
by it but Quakers, Papists, and Baptists ? Is it not a 
fact, that the press is teeming every week with publi- 
cations of the most acrimonious description, written by 
professed churchmen, against persons who have incur- 
red this acrimony merely by their attachment to these 
articles ? Is it not a fact, that the doctrines they ex- 
hibit are so scorned and detested in this country, that 
whoever seriously maintams them is stigmatized with 
the name of * Methodist,' and that that part of the clergy 
who preach them ^efor thai reason alone more in- 
sulted and despised by their brethren than even the 
Dissenters themselves ? It is with peculiar effirontery 
that this author insists on subscription to articles as a 
sufficient security for the purity of religious instruction, 
when it is the professed object of his work to recal his 
contemporaries to that purity. If he means that the 
* voucher' he speaks of answers its purpose because it 
is credited, he is plainly laughing at the simplicity of 
the people : if he means to assert it is intitled to credit^ 
we must request him to reflect how he can vindicate 
himself from the charge of * speaking lies in hypocrisy J^ 
A long course of experience has clearly demonstrat- 
ed the inefficacy of creeds and confessions to perpetu- 
ate religious belief. Of this the only faithful deposi- 
tory is, not that which is tvritten vdth ink^ but on the 
fleshly tables of the heart. The spirit of error is too 
subtle and volatile to be held by such chains. Whoever 
is acquainted with ecclesiastical history must know, that 
public creeds and confessions have occasioned more 
controversies than they have composed ; and that when 
they ceased to be the subject of dispute, they have be- 
come antiquated and obsolete. A vast majority of the 
Dissenters of the present day hold precisely the same 
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r^giOUs t^tteti yMth tfie Ptstitwta M twd cemorife» 
agO) bec^ase it is the instlrttbtiob they have unifotmly 
received from their pastors } and for the same reasoil 
the aKidles of the national church are ahiiost effaced 
from the minds of its members, because they have long 
been neglected or denied by the majority of those who 
occupy its pulpits. We have never heard of the church 
of Geneva altering its confession, but we know diat 
Voltaire boasted there was not in hk Um^ a Calvinist 
fa the city ; nor have we heard' of any proposed amende 
ment in die creed of the Scotch, yet it is certam the 
doctrines of that creed iEtre preached by a rapidly de<- 
creasing mmority of the dcdtdsh clei]gy. From these 
and similar facts w^ may fairiy conclude, that die doe* 
trines of the church, with or without dubscHption, are 
sure to perpetuiate diemselves where diey are feithft^ 
preached ; but that the mere ctmcunistance of their beitifi 
subscribed, trill neither BecXM liieir being preaehei 
nor believed. 

< Se)>aliKMa,' (mf the aoOM) < hmn&^JOt^ (f^ p^ rpih it i thttt' 
#sier ; wiwl it it^at^pifBMiit, we may b^ attenti^ ebaervation b% 
able to pronounce ; out no human roresight can aacertain what E 
will be nereafte^. Though bow in its numettos chapek lh«eoiiii|lt 
est dectrine sHeoKl be fadard, we have no secmit^ that they wifl 
not become Ae schools of heresy. Here if the licentious teacher 
get a footing, he moulds the whole system of ministration to hia 
views ; not a jftaf^^ not a psito, not a Ibraiulary of any kind, bot 
in this eaae will beoetn* the vehicle of error.' pp. 17, 1«* 

How far, in creatures so liable to mistake, a fixed 
and perpetual character is an enviable attribute, we 
shall not stay to inquire ; with what right it is claimed 
on this occasion, it is not very difficult to determme. 
The thirty-nine articles will unquestionably always re^ 
main the same, that is, they will always be the thir^- 
nine articles ; but it is not quite so certain that they 
are universally believed, much less that they will always 
continue to be so ; and least of aQ that, after having 
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ceastfd to be believed, they will receive the sanctiotiof 
«very successive legislature. . For our parts, such is 
our simph'city, that when we read of a fixed and per- 
petual character, our attention is always wandering to 
men, to some mode of thinking, or feeling, to which 
such perpetuity belongs, instead of resting in the useful 
contemplation of pen, ink, and paper. With every dts^ 
position, however, to do the author justice, we have 
some fear for the success of his argument ; suspecting 
the Dissenters will be ready to reply, * Our pastors cor- 
diaUy embrace the doctrine contained in your Articles ; 
and as this cannot be affirmed of the majority of yours, 
the question of perpetuity is reduced to this amusing 
theorem, — In which of two given situations will a doc- 
trine last the longest, where it is believed without being 
subscribed, or where it is subscribed without being 
believed ?' 

The equal justice it is our duty to maintain, obliges 
us to notice another aspersion which the author casts 
upon Dissenters. 

' Every addition Separatism makes to its snpporters, alters the 
proportion existing in this countrj between the monarchical and 
the democratic spirit ; either of which preponderating to a consid- 
erable degree, might be productive of the most serious consequences. 
For it is certain, that as our church establishment is ftvourable to 
monarchy ; so is the constitution of our dissenting congregations 
to democracy. The latter principle is cherished in all communities, 
where the power resides not in one, or a few, but is shared, in cer* 
tain proportions, among all the members ; which is the case in 
most of the religious societies under consideration. Let it be re- 
membered, then, that if religion increase in this way, there is that 
increasing with it which is not religion ; there is something spring- 
ing up with it which is of a di&rent nature, and which will he 
sure to stand, whether that better thing with which it may grow, 
do or not.' p. 20. 

In this statement, the authc^r has exhibited his usual 
inattention to facts. That the people had in the first 
ages a large share in ecclesiastical proceedings, and that 
their officers were chosen by themselves, is incontro- 



Vertibly evJflttit, a& Well from scripture, as^om ifte atf- 
thentic monuments of antiquity. The epistles of Si» 
Cyprian, to go no farther, are as full in proof of HA 
ipoint, as if ttiey bad been written on purtmse to 'estrilH 
fish it. The transfcfr of power, first from the people to 
their ministers, and afterwards from them to the bishop 
of Rome, was a gradual work, not AiHy accompHshed 
till many centuries had elapsed from the Christian era. 
Until the conversion of Constantlne, the Christian church 
was KnimpetiUm in tmpeno, a spiritual teptrtjfic, sub* 
sisting in the midst of die Iloman empire, on which ft 
was completely independent ; and its most momentous 
iafiairs were directed by popular suffi'age. Nor did it 
in this state either excite the jealousy, or endanger the 
repose, of the civil magistrate ; since the distinctton 
betwixt the concettis of this world and those' of anoAer, 
so ably illustrated by Locke, taught the Christians of 
that time to render to Cesar the things which are 
Cesar's, and to Grdd tile things that are God's. Instmct" 
ed to yield obedience to princes for conscience' si&e, 
they were not the less orderly or sul^nissive, because 
they declined their interference in the suppression of 
error, or the punishment of ecclesiastical delinquency. 
If tiiere be that inseparable c<Muiexion between politicjBd 
disafiectiori and the exercise of popular rights in rriigfoa, 
which this writer contends, the primitive Christians 
must have been in a deplorable state ; since it W)(MiU 
have been impossible for them to quiet the just appre* 
tensions of government, without placing a heathen 
emperor at the head of the church. What must we 
think of the knowledge of a Writer who was ignorant of 
these facts, of the candour which suppressed them, <»r 
of the humanity which finds an occamn of aspernng 
his fellow Christians, m wbat-esci^ped the tndi^rity ^ 
^^theit perseeotors ! 
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Til^9t99et!ters^wni not faft^lo remind the Wrilor, 
^ftfit'tbe British is a mixed, not an absolute monarchy ; 

* Ibdt 'the habit of considering the people as nothmg, it 
as repugnant to its spirit as that of making them every 
thing ; and that to vest the whole power in the hands 
^f one person without check or control, is more suited 
eo the genius of the Turkish, than the BritMi gorem- 
nrant. And to this retort it must be conf^tMd, theeott* 
duet'of the High Church party, who haVedeldoqi setu- 
pled to promulgate maxims utterly subversive of liWty, 

* would lend a rery colourable suppoi^. The whole 
topics however, is invidious, absurd, and merely calcu- 
lated to mislead ; since the construction d^Cbe Clvaat^, 
ian church is fixed by the will of its Founder, ll& iliC- 
tates of which we are not at liberty to accommodate or 

-'liend'to'the views of human policy. The dispute re- 
qprecting ecclesiastical government, must, like everjr 
tJtheron religion, be determined, if it ever be deter^ 
' mined at all, by an appeal to scripture, illustrated, per- 
itaps, occasionally, by the approved usages of the 
earliest antiquity. To connect political consequences 
with it, and to make it the instrument of exciting pop- 
ular odium, is the indication of a bad cause and of t 
worse heart. After the specimens our readers have ai- 

* ready had of the Author's spirit, they will not be sur- 
prised to find he is not quite satisfied with the Tolera- 
tion Act, which, he complains, has been perverted it&Bk 

'its purpose of afibrding relief to tender consciences, to 
'dmt of makir^ Dissenters. We are not acute enough 
to comprdiend this distmction. We have always sup- 
posed it was the intention dfdie legislature, by that Act» 
to enable Protestant Dissenters to worship where they 
ideased, after givbg proper notice to the magistrate ; 
llow their avafiUng tiiemselves of this liberty cwi be con- 
strued into an abuse of the Act, we are at a loss to 
•conceive. TWs Writer wouM tolerate Dis8e«i«fSrb«^ 
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not aUow them to propagate dieir sentiments ; that is^ 
he would permit them that liberty of thinking which 
none can restrain, but not of speaking and acting, which 
are alone subject to the operation of law. 

It is quite of a piece with the narrow prejudices of 
such a man, to complain of it as an intolerable hardship 
that a minister of the establishment is sometimes in daii- 
ger, through the undistinguishing spirit of hospitality, of 
being invited to sit down with religionists of different 
descriptions ; and he avows his manly resolution of go- 
ing without his dinner, rather than expose himself to such 
an indignity. It is certainly a most lamentable thing 
to reflect, that a regular clergyman may possibly lose 
caste, by mixing, at the hospitable board, with some of 
those, who will be invited to the marriage supper of the 
Lamb. When Burke was informed that Mr. Godwin 
held gratitude to be a crime, he replied, * I will take 
care not to be accessary to his committing that crime/ 
We hope the lovers of hospitality will take the hint, 
and never insult the Author of *Zeal without Innovation' 
by exposing him to the touch of the ceremonially un- 
clean. 

Akhough we have already trespassed on the patience 
of our readers, we cannot dismiss this part of the sub- 
ject without craving theit indulgence a little longer. 
We are much concerned to witness the spirit of intol- 
erance that pervades many recent publications. If the 
uniform course of experience can prove any thing, it is, 
that the extension of any particular frame of church 
government will of itself contribute little to the interests 
of vital Christianity. Suppose every inhabitant of the 
kingdom were to return to the bosom of the establish- 
ment to-morrow, what real accession would be gained 
to the kingdom of Christ ? Is there any magic in the 
change of a name, which can convert careless, profane, 
irrelijgiou^ dissenters into devout and pious churchmen f 
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Tbe jrirtuoospftrt'of t&em do bononr to the Clmstian 
t|tofession in die situation tbey occupy at present ; and 
ibr the idcious, they could only infect and disgrace the 
community with which they proposed to associate. 
What means this incessant struggle to raise one party 
on the ruins of another^ this assumption of infallibility, 
and the clamorous demand for the interposition of the 
legislature, which we so often witness ? If the writers 
to whom we allude will honestly tell us they are ap- 
prehensive of their 'craft* being in danger, we will give 
them credit for sincerity ; but to attempt to cover their 
bigotry imder the mask of piety, is too gross a decep- 
tion. Were the measures adopted for which these men 
are so violent, they would scarcely prove more injuri- 
ous to religion than to the interests of the established 
church ; to which the accession of numbers would be 
Ho compensation for the loss of that activity and spirit, 
xrhich are kept alive by the neighbourhood of rival 
sects. She would suffer rapid encroachments from 
infidelity, and die indolence and secularity too incident 
to opulent establishments would hasten her downfall. 
Amidst the increasing degeneracy of the clergy, which 
must be Ae inevitable effect of destroying the necessity 
of vigilance and exertion, the people that now crowd 
the conventicle, would not repair to the church : they 
would be scattered and dissipated, like water no longer 
confined within its banks. In a very sbort time, we 
have not the smallest doubt, the attendance at church 
would be much less than it is now. A religion, which 
by leaving no choice can produce no attachment, a re- 
ligion invested with the stem rigour of law, and assso- 
ciated in the public mind, and in public practice, with 
prisons and pillories and gibbets, would be a noble 
match, to be sure, for the subtle spirit of impiety and 
tiie enormous and increasing corruption of die times. 
It is amuinng to reflect what ample cBw¥Hroom the 
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worthy rector would possess ; how freely he might ex- 
patiate in his wide domain, and how much the effect of 
bis denunciations against schism would be heightened 
by echoing through so large a void. 

Hie vasto rex JEolna antro 
Luctantes TentoB tempestatesque lonoras 
Imperio premit. 

The Galilean church, no doubt, looked upon it as a 
signal triumph, when she prevailed on Louis the 
Fourteenth to repeal the Edict of Nantes, and to sup- 
press the Protestant religion. But what was the con- 
sequence ? Where shall we look after this period, for 
her Fenelons and her Pascals, where for the distin- 
guished monuments of piety and learning which were 
the glory of her better days ? As for piety, she per- 
ceived she had no occasion for it, when there was no 
lustre of Christian holiness surrounding her ; nor for 
learning, when she had no longer any opponents to con- 
fute, or any controversies to maintain. She felt her- 
self at liberty to become as ignorant, as secular, as 
irreligious as she pleased ; and amidst the silence and 
darkness she had created around her, she drew the 
curtains and retired to rest. The accession of num- 
bers she gained by suppressing her opponents, was 
like the small extension of length a body acquires by 
death ; the feeble remains of life were extinguished, 
and she lay a putrid corpse, a public nuisance, filling 
the air with pestilential exhalations. Such, there is 
every reason to believe, would be the effect of similar 
measures in England. That union among Christians, 
which it is so desirable to recover, must, we are per- 
suaded, be the result of something more heavenly and 
divine, than legal restraints, or angry controversies. 
Unless an angel were to descend for that purpose, the 
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Spirit of division is a disease which wiD never be heal- 
ed by troubling the waters; We must expect the cure 
from the increasing prevalence of religion, and from 
a copious communication of the Spirit to produce that 
event. A more extensive difiiision of piety among all 
sects and parties will be the best and only prepara- 
tion for a cordial union. Christians will then be dis- 
posed to appreciate their differences more equitably, to 
turn their chief attention to points on which they agree, 
and, in consequence of loving each other more, to 
make every concession consistent with a good con- 
science. Instead of wishing to vanquish others, every 
one will be desirous of being vanquished by the truth* 
An awful fear of Grod, and an exclusive desire of dis- 
covering his mind, wiU hold a torch before them in 
their inquiries, which will strangely illuminate the path 
in which they are to tread. In the room of being re- 
pelled by mutual antipathy, they will be insensibly 
drawn nearer to each other by the ties of mutual attach- 
ment. A larger measure of the spirit of Christ would 
prevent them from converting every incidental varia- 
tion into an impassable boundary, or from condemning 
the most innocent and laudable usages for fear of sym- 
bolizing with another class of Christians, — an odious 
spirit, with which the Writer under consideration is 
strongly impregnated. The general prevalence of piety 
in different communities, would inspire that mutual 
respect, that heartfelt homage for the virtues conspicu- 
ous in the character of their respective members, 
which would urge us to ask with astonishment and re- 
gret. Why cannot we be one ? What is it that obstructs 
our union ? Instead of maintaining the barrier which 
separates us from each other, and employing ourselves 
in fortifying the frontiers of hostile communities, we 
should be anxiously devising the means of narrowing 
the grounds of dispute, by drawing the attention of afi 
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parties to diose fiindaneiittJ and calfa^ principlei, m 
which they concur. 

To thb we may add, that a more perfect subjectiw 
to the authority of the great Head of the Church wou^l 
restrain men from inveoUng new terms of communicviy 
from lording it over conscience, or from exacting a 
scrupulous compliance with things which the word of 
God has left indifferent. That sense of iiosperfecticHi 
we ought ever to cherbh, would incline us to be look- 
ing up for superior light, and make us think it not im- 
probable that, in the long night which has befallen us, 
we have all more or less mistaken our way, and have 
much to learn and much to correct. The very idea pf 
identifying a particular party with the church would 
be exploded, the foolish clamour about schism hushed $ 
and no one, however mean and inconsiderable, be ex*- 
pected to surrender his conscience to the claims of ec- 
clesiastical dominion. The New Testament is surely 
not so obscure a book, that, were its contents to f^ 
into the hands of a hundred serious impartial men, it 
would produce such opposite conclusions as mu^ nec- 
essarily issue in their forming two or more separate 
communions. It is remarkable, indeed, that the chi^f 
points about which real Christians are divided, are 
points on which that volume is silent j mere hum^ 
fabrications, which the presumption of men has attapjb- 
ed to the Christian system. A larger communiealio0 
of the Spirit of truth would insensibly lead Christians 
into a similar train of thinking; and being more under 
the guidance of that infaJQible Teacher, they would.gr^- 
ually tend to the same point, aad settle in the same eon- 
clusipus* Without such an influeuQe as this, die co- 
alescing into one comnnunion would probably be pro- 
ductive of much mischief: it certainly would do no 
sort of good, since it woujd be the mere result of jintol^ 
wance tod pride, acting upon indolwcean^/car. 
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Duritig the present disjointed state of things, then, 
oiothing remains, but for every one to whom the care of 
any part of the Church of Christ is intrusted, to exert 
himself to the utmost in the promotion of vital religion, 
in cementing the friendship of the good, and repressing, 
with a firm and steady hand, the heats and eruptions 
of party spu*it. He will find sufficient employment for 
his time and his talents, in inculcating the great truths 
of the gospel, and endeavoring to ' form Christ' in his 
hearers, without blowing the flames of contention, or 
widening that breach which is already the disgrace and 
calamity of the Christian name. Were our efforts 
uniformly to take this direction, there would be an 
identity in the impression made by religious instruction; 
the distortion of party features would gradually disap- 
pear, and Christians would every where approach 
toward that ideal beauty spoken of by painters, which 
is combined of the finest lines and traits conspicuous in 
individual forms. Since they have all drank into the 
same spirit, it is manifest nothing is wanting, but a larger 
portion of that spirit, to lay the foundation of a solid, 
cordial union. It is to the immoderate attachment to 
secular interest, the love of power, and the want of 
reverence for truth, not to the obscurities of Revela* 
tion, we must impute the unhappy contentions among 
Christians— maladies, which nothing can correct, but 
deep and genuine piety. The true schismatic is not so 
properly the person who declines a compliance with 
what he judges to be wrong, though he may be mista- 
ken in that judgment, as the man who, like the author 
before us, sedulously employs every artifice to alienate 
the affections of good men from each other. 

Having animadverted on the illiberality of this writer 
toward persons of different persuasions, we now pro- 
ceed to notice his representations of the state of religion. 
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together with his treatment <^ that deserip^ti of the 
clergy with whom he has been accustomed to associate. 
The cause of religion he represents as in a very de- 
clining state. 

' Some persons now living,' be says, * can remember tbe time, 
wben absence from churck was ffar from being so common as it is 
now become. Then the more considerable heads of Aunilies were 
generally seen in the house of God, with their servants as well a^ 
children. This visible acknowledgment of the importance of re- 
ligion had a good effect on families of inferior condition : the pres- 
ence of the merchant asd his household, breuieht the tcadesoiAn and 
bis familv ; and the example of the latter, induced his journeymen 
and out-door servants to come to church. But this is not a descrip- 
tion of modem habits. In many pews onoe regularly filled by tM 
entire household to which they belonged, it is now common to see 
only a small portion of the family, and oAen not an Individual. 
Two or three of the younger branches, from the female side of the 
house, occasionally attend, with, perhaps, the mother : but without 
the father, and the sons ; tbe father, weariefl with business, wanta 
a little relaxation ; and to the young men, not suspecting their want 
of instruction, a rural excnrsion offers something mtorestinc, while 
the tranquil service o^a church is too tame an occupation &r their 
unexhausted spirits. Nor amonjg the few who attend public worship 
are they always the same individuals that we see in the house of 
God So that it does not appear to be from steady principle, aad 
still less from the inHuence of parental authority, that some of the 
family are occasionally there. The children are \efi to themselves ; 
they may go to church if they choose to do so ; they incur no dis* 
pleasure from the father, they excite no grief in his bosom if they 
stay away. There is no disreputation attaching to absence. It 
falls rather uuon the contrary conduct : any uniform attendance on 
divine worship being frequently considered a mark of imbecilityy 
or demureness. 

* To account for the thinness of our parochial congregations, some 
allege, that there is not a sufficient quantity of naturally attractive 
circumstances in the ordinary servioe of the church, but it is oh* 
gervable, that where our liturgy is used in its grandest form, the 
c^ttendatice is as far from being numerous as it is elsewhere. It 
might be expected, and especially in an a^e in which a taste fornMifte 
■o generally prevails, that in a metr<^^lis containing near a miUioa 
of inhabitants, there might be more persons drawn by the grandeur 
of cathedral worship, to the place where it is performed, than could 
well be accommodated in one church. The cathedral of London, 
however, presents no such scene. With a numerous attendance oi 
ministers, the finest specimens of church-music, and these perform- 
ed with that effect which proibssional qualification gfVM to mck 
compositions, the seats at St. Paul's oathedral are seldom half 
filled.' pp. 2.^4. ^ 
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Though we acknowledge the truth of Us statenent, m 
a great measure, we are far from drawing from it the 
inference he wishes to impress. Whenever places of 
worship are thiiUy attended, at least in the estabUshed 
church, we have uniformly found it to proceed from a 
cause very distinct from the genei^al decay of piety j 
it resuhs from the absence of that sort of instruction 
which naturally engages the attention and fixes tht 
heart. In one view, we are fully aware a great ahera* 
tion has taken place : an attachment to the mere forma 
of religion has much subsided; the superstitious rever* 
enoe, formerly paid to consecrated places and a pom* 
pous ceremonial, has waxed old ; so that nothing will 
BOW command a full attendance at places set apart for 
divine worship, but the preaching of the gospel,<— or of 
something, at least, that may be mistaken for it. In- 
stead of concurring with the author in considering this 
as evincing the low state of Christianity amongst us, we 
are disposed tc5 look upon it in a contrary Ught ; being 
fully convinced that a readiness to ac^iesce in the mere 
forms and ceremonies of religion, to the neglect of that 
truth which sanctifies the church, is one. of the most 
dangerous errors to which men can be exposed. There 
is something in the constitution of human nature so ab- 
horrent from the absence of all religion, that we are in- 
clined to believe more are ruined by embracing some 
counterfeit instead of the true, than by the rejection of 
true and false ahogether. We are not sorry therefore 
to learn, that the music at St. Paul's is not found a suffi- 
cient substitute for ' the joyful sound,' nor a numerous 
show of ministers accepted by the people, in the room 
0f ' Christ crucified set forth before them.' Let the truths 
which concern men's eternal salvation be faithfully 
taught in that noble edifice, and the complaint of slen- 
der attendance wiU soon cease. In the mean time, of 
tibat part of the citizens who might be expected to fre- 
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quent the cathedral, some are too gajr and fashion- 
able not to prefer the music of the theatre and the 
opera, and some are serious Cfatistians, whose hunger 
for the bread of life will not be satisfied or diverted by 
the symphonies of an organ, or the splendour of canon- 
ical dresses. 

He who is resolved to see nothing but what grows in 
his own inclosure, may report that *all is barren,' thougk 
the fields around him bloomed like the garden of Eden : 
and such is the strength of this writer's prejudices, that 
it is morally impossible for him to give a just represen- 
tation of facts. In forming his estimate of the state of 
religion, he is resolved to look only where he knows 
nothing is to be seen ; and absurdly complains of the 
want of a crop, where he is conscious the soil has never 
been cultivated. Effects must be looked for from their 
natural causes : men do not gather grapes of thorns, or 
figs of thistles, nor are the fruits of Christianity to be 
expected in the absence of the gospef. Notwithstand- 
ing this writer's gloomy prognostications, we have no 
doubt of the kingdom of Christ making sensible advan- 
ces ; and in support of this opinion we adduce the wi- 
der extension of religious truth, the multitude of places 
where the gospel is preached in its purity, the general 
disposition to attend it, the establishment of Sunday 
schools, the circulation, with happy effect, of innumer- 
able tracts, the translation of the Scriptures into for- 
eign languages, and their more extensive communica- 
tion to all nations, the formation of Missionary societies, 
the growing unanimity among Christians, and the pro- 
digious increase of faithful ministers in the established 
church. We presume these facts may be allowed a 
degree of weight, sufficient to overbalance the thin at- 
tendance at St. Paul's. It is not a little surprising, 
that a writer, who professes to exhibit a correct idea of 
the religious state of the nation, should pay no atteotioa 
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to these circumstances, or content himself with allu- 
ding to them in terms espressive of chagrin and vexa- 
tion. Regarding the extensive institutions, and the 
diffiisive benefits, which the efforts of serious Christ- 
ians in difierent connexions have produced, as a con- 
traband article, not entitled to be mentioned in the esti- 
mate of our moral wealth, he represents us as gener- 
Blly sunk in spiritual sloth and poverty. We should 
not learn from this writer, that attempts were making 
for the universal propagation of Christianity, that trans- 
lations of the Scriptures were going on in difierent lan- 
guages, or that a zeal for the conversion of pa ans had 
occasioned a powfui re-action at home, by producing 
efforts hitherto unexampled toward carrying the gos- 
pel into the darkest corners of the kingdom ; we should 
never suspect, from reading his work, that any mate- 
rial alteration had taken place within the last hfty years, 
or that new Ufe had been infused into the professing 
world, beyond what we might conjecture perhaps from 
certain indirect references, and dark insinuations^ 
Without noticing these facts, he calls upon us to join 
in pathetic lamentations over the prostrate state of re- 
ligion, upon no better ground, than the neglect of pla- 
ees of worship where the gospel is not preached, and 
where there is Uttle to attract attention, beside the 
privilege of hearing^na music, Bud seeingjine ministers^ 
for nothing. It is a consolation to us to be convinced^ 
that the state of things is much otherwise than he rep- 
resents; that more persons are brought acquainted 
with the glad tidings of the gospel, and more minds 
penetrated with the concerns of eternity, than at any 
period since the Reformation. 

Thus far we dispute the justice ofihis author's state- 
ment, and are disposed to question the truth of the in- 
ference he has drawn from some insulated facts. But 
this is not the only friult we have to find with this part 
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of his work. He hsrs not onlj, in our optnkm, been 
betrayed into erroneous conclusions, but has utterly 
failed in catching the distinguishing features in the 
aspect of the times, so that his picture bears no sort of 
resemblance to the original. He has painted nothing ; 
he has only given an account of a particular distortion 
or two ; so that a foreigner would no more be able, by 
readmg his work, to form an idea of the state of reli- 
gion in England, than of a countenance he had never 
seen, by being told its chin was too long, or its nostrib 
were too wide. It must be evident to every one, that 
the most striking characteristic of the present times, is 
the violent, the outrageous opposition that is made to 
religion by multitudes, and the general disposition in 
the members of the community to take a decided part; 
To this circumstance, the writer has never adverted. 
It is impossible to suppose it could escape his attention ; 
we must therefore impute his silence to the well-weighed 
dictates of prudence, which admonished him of the pOs^ 
sibility of betraying himself into inconveniencies by such 
a discussion ; nor need we be surprised, notwithstand- 
ing his boasted magnanimity, at his yielding to these 
suggestions, since his magnanimity is of that sort, which 
makes a man very ready to insult his brethren, but very 
careful not to disgust his superiors. As we are happi- 
ly exempt from these scruples, we shall endeavour, in 
as 4ew words as possible, to put the reader in posses- 
sion of our ideas on this subject. 

The leading truths of revelation were all along re- 
tained in the church of Rome, but buried under such 
a mass of absurd opinions and supersititious observan* 
ees, that they drew but little attention, and exerted a 
very inconsiderable influence in the practical application 
of the system. At the Reformation, they were effect- 
ually extricated and disengaged from errors with which 
^^^y had been mingled, were presented in a blaze of 
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light, mnd formed the basis of our national creed. As 
it was by pushing them to their legitimate consequen- 
ces, that the reformers were enabled to achieve the con- 
quest of Popery, they were for a while retained in their 
purity, and every deviation from them denounced as 
menacing a revolt to the enemy. The Articles of the 
church were a real transcript of the principles the re* 
formers were most solicitous to inculcate ; and being 
supported by the mighty impulse which produced the 
reformation, while that remained fresh and unbroken, 
they constituted the real faith of tlie people. After- 
wards they underwent an eclipse in the Protestant 
Church of England, as they had done in the Church 
of Rome, though from causes somewhat different. 
The low Arminianism and intolerant bigotry of Laud 
paved the way for a change, which was not a little aid- 
ed and advanced by the unbounded licentiousness and 
profligacy which overspread the kingdom after the Res- 
toration : for it must be remembered that there is an 
intimate connexion between the perception and relish 
of truth and a right disposition of mind, that they have 
a reciprocal influence on each other, and that the mys- 
tery of faith can only be placed with safety in a pure 
conscience. When lewdness, profaneness, and inde* 
dency reigned without control, and were practised 
without a blush, nothing, we may be certain, could be 
more repugnant to the prevailing taste, than the un^^ 
- dulterated word of God. There arose also, at this 
time, a set of divines, who partly in compliance with 
the popular humour, partly to keep at a distance from 
the Puritans, and partly to gain the infidels, who then 
began to make their appearance, introduced a new sort 
of preaching, in which the doctrines of the reformation 
as they are usually styled, were supplanted by copioug 
and elaborate disquisitions on points of morality. Their 
fame and ability emboldened their successors to improve 
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upon their pattems, by coDsigoing the articles of tbe 
church to a still more perfect oblivion, by losing sight 
still more eotirely of the peculiarities of the gospel, 
guarding more anxiously against every sentiment or ex- 
pression that could agitate or alarm, and by shortening 
tbe length) and adding as much as possible to the dry- 
ness of their moral lucubrations. Ffom that time, the 
idea commonly entertained in England of a perfect ser- 
mon, was that of a discourse upon some moral topic, 
clear, correct, and argumentative, in the deKvery of 
which the preacher must be free from all suspicion of 
being moved himself, or of intending to produce emo- 
tions in his hearers ; in a word, as remote as possible 
from such a method of reasoning on righteousness, tem- 
perance, and judgement, as should make a Felix trem- 
ble. This idea was very successfully realized, this sin- 
gular model of pulpit eloquence carried to tbe utmost 
perfection ; so that while the bar, the parliament, and 
the theatre, frequently agitated aud inflamed their re* 
spective auditories, die church was tbe only place, 
where tbe most feverish sensibility was sure of being 
laid to rest. This inimitable apathy in the mode of im- 
parting religious instruction, combined with the utter 
neglect of whatever is most touching or alarming in the 
(fiscoveries of the gospel, produced their natural effect 
of extinguishing devotion iu the established church, 
and of leaving it to be possessed by the dissenters ; of 
whom it was considered as the distinguishing badge, 
and from that circumstance derived an additional de- 
gree of unpopularity. From these causes, the people 
gradually became utterly alienated from the articles 
of the church, eternal concerns dropped out of tbe 
naind, and what remained of refigion was confined to 
an attention to a few forms and ceremonies. If .any 
exception can be made to tbe justice of these observa- 
tioas, it f e^[>ects tbe doctrines of the Trinity and the 
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Atonement, which were often defended with ability, 
though in a dry and scholastic manner, and the dis- 
cussion of which served to mark the return of the prin- 
cipal festivals of the church ; while other points not 
less important, such as the corruption of human nature, 
the necessity of the<new birth, and justification by faith, 
were either abandoned to oblivion, or held up to ridi- 
cule and contempt. The consequence was, that the 
creed established by law had no sort of influence in 
forming the sentiments of the people, the pulpit com- 
pletely vanquished the desk, piety and puritanism were 
epnfounded in one common reproach, an almost pagan 
darkness in the concerns of salvation prevailed, and the 
English became the most irreligious people upon earth. 
Such was the situation of things, when Whitefield and 
Wesley made their appearance ; who, whatever fail- 
ings the severest criticism can discover in tlieir char- 
acter, will be hailed by posterity as the second reform- 
ers of England. Nothing was farther from the views of 
these excellent men, than to innovate in the established 
refigion of their country ; their sole aim was to recal 
the people to the good old way, and to imprint the 
doctrine of the articles and homilies on the spirits of 
men. But this doctrine had been confined so long to a 
dead letter, and so completely obliterated from the mind 
by contrary instruction, that the attempt to revive it 
met with all the opposition which innovation is sure to 
encounter, in addition to what naturally results from 
the nature of the doctrine itself, which has to contend 
with the whole force of human corruption. The revi- 
val of the old, appeared like the introduction of a new 
religion ; and the hostility it excited was less sanguina- 
ry, but scarcely less virulent, than that which signalized 
the first publication of Christianity. The gospel of 
Christ, or that system of truth which was laid as the 
foundation of the reformation, has since made rapid 
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advanees, and in every step otits progress has soateiii- 
ed the most furious assauh. Great Britain exhibits 
the singular spectack of two parties contending, not 
whether Christianity shall be received or rejected, but 
whether it shall be allowed to retain any thing spiritual} 
not whether the articles and homilies shall be repealed, 
but whether they shall be laid as the basis of public iW' 
structbn. Infidelity being too ihuch discredited by the 
atrocities in France to hope for public <»ttntenance, th« 
enemies of religion, instead of attacking the ontworks 
of Christianity, are obliged to content Aerosehres with 
vilifying and misrepresenting its distinguishing doctrines* 
They are willing to retain the Christiati religion, jHt)*- 
viding it continue inefficient ; and are wont to boast of 
their attachment to the established church, when it is 
manifest there is little in it they admire except its spleik^ 
dour and its emoluments. The clerical order, we are 
sorry to say, first set the example ; and, since evtv 
geiical principles have been more widely difiiised, have 
generally appeared in the foremost ranks of opposition* 
This is nothing more than -fnight be naturally looked 
for. With all the respect we feel for the clergy, on 
account of their learning and talents, it is impossible 
not to know that many of them are mere men of the 
world, who have consequently the same dejections to 
the gospel as others, together with some peculiar to 
themselves. As the very attempt of reviving doctritarcs 
which have been obliterated through their neglect hn** 
plies a tacit censure of their measures, so, xdiereveir 
that attempt succeeds, it diminishes the weight of their 
ecclesiastical character. Deserted by the people, and 
eclipsed in the public esteem by many muc^ their n^* 
feriors in literary attainmeats, they feel indignant : and 
if, as we will suppose, they sometimes suspect their be* 
ing neglected has arisen from their inattention to impor- 
tant truths and indispensable duties^ thU increases dMir 
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uoeajsiae^^ whicii, if it fails to reform, will inevitaUf 
exasperate them still more agaiust those who are the in- 
aocent occasions of it^ Tt is but fair to acknowledge^ 
tb^t in conducting the controversy they have geoerdly 
kept within decent bounds, have often reasoned where 
others have railed, and have usually abstained from to- 
pics hackneyed by infidels and scoffers. But they 
Qannot be vindicated from the charge, of having, by a 
ibrnftal opposition to the gospe], inflamed the irreligious 
prejudices of the age, obstructed the work they wer« 
appointed to proiQote, and emboldened others, who bad 
none of their scruples or restraints, to outrage piety it^ 
s^lf* The dragon has cast from his mouth such a flood 
of herei^y and mischief, that £gypt» in the worst of her 
plagues, was not covered with more lomdisome abomi- 
nations. Creatures, which we did not suspect tohav^ 
pxisted, have come forth from their retreats, some soar- 
ing into the regions of impiety on vigorous pinions, 
others crawliug on the earth with a slow and shi^ish 
Option, only to be tracked through the fikhy sliine of 
^eir im^Miritieg. We have seen writers of every order^ 
from the Polyphemuses o( the North, to the contempti- 
ble dwarfs of the Critical Review ; men of every party, 
infidels, churchmen, and dissenter/s,-— a motley crew, 
who have not one thing in comnK>n, except their aib- 
4ipatby tp religion,-^join hands and heart on this o^ 
qasion : a deadly taint of impiety has blended them in 
4Hie mass, as things, the jnost discordant while they 
^e living substances will do perfectly well to putrefy 
together. 

We are not at all alarmed at thig extensive combi- 
nation ; we doubt not of its producing the noost happy 
.effects. It has arisen from, the alarm the great enemy 
hftsfelt at the ^xtenstton of the gospel; ^^^^^L ^^^ 
iig the attesrtion of the world more po^'' " subvert' 
IS uUitWtebr aid *© Clause iit « intended to subveH. 
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The public will not long be at a loss to determine 
where the truth lies, when they see, in one party, a vis- 
ible fear of God, a constant appeal to his oracles, a so- 
licitude to promote the salvation of mankind ; in the 
other, an indecent levity, an unbridled insolence, an un- 
blushing falsehood, a hard unfeeling pride, a readiness 
to adopt any principles and assume any mask that will 
answer their purpose, together with a manifest aim to 
render the scriptures of no authority, and religion of do 
effect. 

Having so often alluded to the * evangelical clergy,' 
we shall close this division of our remarks, with ex- 
hibiting a slight outline of the doctrine by which the cler- 
gy of this class are distinguished. The term evangd- 
ical was first given them, simply on account of their 
preaching the gospel ; or, in other words, their exhib- 
iting with clearness and precision the peculiar truths of 
Christianity. In every system there are some princi- 
ples which serve to identify it, and in which its dis- 
tinguishing essence consists. In the system of Chris- 
tianity, the rules of moral duty are not entitled to be con- 
sidered in this light, partly because they are not pecu" 
liar to it, and partly because they are retained by pro- 
fessed infidels, who avow without scruple their admira- 
tion of the morality of the gospel. We must look thou 
elsewhere, for the distinguishing character of Christian* 
ity. It must be sought for in its doctrines, — and, (as 
its professed design is to conduct men to eternal happi* 
ness,) in those doctrines which relate to the way of 
salvation, or the method of a sinner's reconciliatioB 
with God. There are some, we are aware, who would 
reduce the whole faith of a Christian to a belief of 
the Messiahship of Christ, without reflecting that, untU 
we have fixed some specific ideas to the term Messiah, 
the proposition which affirms him to be such contains 
p#^ "* 'ation. The most discordant apprehensioas 
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are Bntertained by persons who equally profess that 
belief ; some affirming him to be a mere man, others a 
being of the angelic order, and a third party, essentially 
partaker of the divine nature. The first of these look 
upon his sufierings as merely exemplary ; the last, as 
propitiatory and vicarious. It must be evident then, 
from these views being at the utmost distance from 
each other, that the proposition that Christ is the Mes- 
siah conveys litde informaUon, while the import of its 
principal term is left vague and undetermined. The 
Socinian and Trinitarian, notwithstanding their verbal 
agreement, having a difierent object of worship, and a 
different ground of confidence, must be allowed to be 
of difiTerent religions. It requires but a very cursory 
perusal of the Articles of the established Church, to de- 
termine to which of these systems they lend their sup- 
*port ; or to perceive that the deity of Christ, the doc- 
trine of attonement for sin, the guilt and apostasy of 
man, and the necessity of the agency of the Spirit to 
restore the divine image, are asserted by them in terms 
the most clear and unequivocal. This question stands 
qufte independent of the Calvinisftic controversy. Are 
the cd^rgyj styled evangelical, to be blamed for preach- 
ing these doctrines f Before this can be allowed, the 
Articles must be cancelled by the same authority by 
which they were established; or it must be shewn how 
it consists with integrity, to gain an introduction to the 
church, by signifying an unfeigned assent and consent 
to certain articles of religion, with the intention of im- 
mediately banishing them from notice. The clamour 
against the clergy in question, cannot, without an ""®^ 
contempt of decency, be ejscited by the mere *p^ ® 
their being known to hold and incukate these ^^^^'^^^^^ 
but by the manner of their teaching them, ^^^ ^^.^^ 
elusive attention they are supposed *^£?^ measure of 
neglect of other parts of the system. 



Mai thej cBiptoy for tbem, they eeaoeive t$ be )q0t^ 
ed, as well by a view of the actu^ $tate of Jbuoiaa ii%^ 
ture, as by the express declaratiofi of the inspired ora* 
cles. ConceiviDg, with the compilers o^ the articles^ 
Aat the state of man is that of a fallen and aposlalft 
creature, they justly conclude that a mere code of mor*. 
als is inadei}uate to his relief 9 that having lost tha 
fevour of God by his traasgressiony he requires no% 
merely to be instructed in the rules of duty, but in th^ 
method of regaining the happiness he has forfeited ; that 
the pardon of sin, or some compensation to divine jus? 
tice for the injury he has done to the maJQSty^ of thci 
Supreme Lawgiver, are ^ objects which ought, in the 
first place, to occupy his attention. An acquaintance 
with tiie rules of duty may he sufficient to teach an in- 
nocent creature jiow to.seectre the feUcily he possesses* 
but can affi>rd no rgXiidi to a guilty conscience, nor inr 
struct the sraner how to recover the happiness he baa 
lost. Let it be remembered, that Christianity is esseat 
tially a restorative dispensation ; it bears a continual 
respect to a state from which man is fallen, and is a 
provision for repairing that ruin which the introdiictioa 
of moral evil has brought upon him. Eicposed to the. 
displeasure of God and the curse of his lawt he stands 
in need of a Redeemer ; disorder^ in his powers, and 
criminally averse to his duly, he equally needs a 
Sanctis^. As adapted to such a satuation, much of 
the New Testament is employed in displaying the char-f 
acter and unfolding the offices of both, with a view of 
engaging him to embrace that scheme of mercy, which 
the divine benignity has thought fit to exhibit in the 
gospel. Tlie intention of St. John, in compesing the 
evangelical history, coincides with the entire purpose 
and scope of revelation : ^ These things are written^ 
said he, < that ye^ may believe that Jesus is the> Christt 
and that^ bsUeving^ ye miffit have l^e through Jds 
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Hmne/ Whoever considers that, upon etery hjrpothe- 
sis except the Sochiian, Christianity is a provision of 
mercy for an apostate and sinful world, through a divine 
Mediator, will acknowledge that something more is in- 
cluded in the idea of preaching the gospel, than the in- 
culcation of moral duties ; and that he, who confines 
his attentkm to these, exchanges the character of a 
Christian pastor for that of a fashionable declaimer or 
a philosophical moralist. If We turn our eyes to the 
ministry of the apostles, we perceive it to have consisl^ 
ed in ' testifying repentance toward Crod and faith i^ 
our Lord Jesus Christ ;* repentance, which is natural 
jr^ligion modified by the circumstances of a fallen crea- 
ture, inchiding a return to the path of duty ; and faith, 
which is a practical compliance with the Christian dis- 
pensation, by receiving the Saviour as the way, the 
trtith, and this life. Faith and repentance being the 
primary duties enjoitied under the gospel, and the pro- 
duction of these the professed end of the inspired wri- 
ters, we need not wonder that those, who are ambitious 
to tread in their steps, insist much, in the course of their 
ministry, on the topics which supply the principal mo- 
tives to these duties ;^-^tbe evil of sin, the extent of hu- 
man corruption, together with the dignity, power, and 
grace of the Redeemer. Remembering that the ob^ 
ject of repentance is God, they do not, in treating of an, 
satisfy themselves with displaying its mtschtevout efiects 
in society : they expatiate on its contrariety to the divine 
nature ; they speak of it chiefly as an affitmt offered to 
die authority of the Supretne Ruler ; and represent no 
repetitance as genuine, which springs not from godly 
sorrow, or a concern for having displeased God. In 
Ajs part of their office, they make use of the moral law, 
which requires the devotion of the whole heart and un- 
fcifing obedience, as the sword of the Spirit, to pierce 
the conscience, and to conttnce men thai by the died 
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of it no flesh liifing can bejustifiedi but ihat every movtth 
mu$t be stopped^ and the wholes world .become guUijf 
before Ood: The uniform cburse'ofeiqierience serves 
to convince them, that; till a deep impression of this 
truth bc^made on the heart, the character of the Savr 
iour,^aild the promise of pardon through his blood, wiU 
prbduce no gratitude, and excite no interest. In in- 
culcating faith in Christ, they cannot satisfy themselves 
with merely exhibiting the evidences of Christianity ; « 
mere assent to which upon historical grounds, undenia- 
bly fails, in innumerable instancQi» of producing those 
effects which are uniformly ascribed to that principle 
in the New Testament, — ^neither overcoming the world, 
nor purifying the heart, nor inducing newness of life. 
They are of opinion, that the external evidences of the 
Christian religion* are chiefly of importance, on account 
of their tendency to fix the attention on Christ, the 
principal object exhibited in that dispensation ;* and the 
faith on which the Scriptures lay so much stress, and 
connect with such ineffable benefits, they conceive es- 
sentially to involve a personal reliance on Christ for 
salvation, accompanied with a cordial submission to his 
authority. Attempting to produce this scriptural faith, 
in a dependence upon the divine blessing (without which 
the best means will be ivisuccessful,) ^ey dwell much 
on the dignity of his character as the Son of God, the 
admirable constitution of his person as Immanuel^ God 
with us y the efficacy; of his atonement, and the gracious 
tenor of; his invitations, together wiUi the agency of 
that Spirit which is intrusted to him as the Mediator, 
to be imparted to the members of his mystical: body. 
In their view,to preach the gospeltis to preach Christ ; 
they perceive the New Testament . to be full of him^ 
and while they imbibe that spirit with which it is 're- 
plete, they feel a sacred ambition to diffiise * the savour 
^f his name in every place,' 
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Let it not be inferred from hence, that they are in- 
attentive to the interests of practical religion, or that 
their ministry is merely occupied in explaining and en- 
^ forcing a doctrinal system. None lay more stress on 
[ ibe duties of a holy life, or urge with more constancy 
i the necessity of their hearers shewing their faith by 
A their woiics ; and they are incessantly affirming witli 
^ St. James, that the former widiout the latter is dead, 
! being alone. Though in common with the inspired 
i writers they ascribe their transition, from a state of 
i death to a state of justification, solely to faith in Christ 
1 previous to good worlds actually performed, yet they 
f equally insist upon a performance of those works as the 
evidence of justifying faith ; and, supposing life to be 
spared, as the indispensable condition of final happiness. 
The law, not altered in its requirements, (for what 
was once duty they conceive to be duty still) — ^but at- 
tempered in its sanctions to the circumstances of a fall- 
en creature, they exhibit as the perpetual standard of 
rectitude, as the sceptre of majesty by which, the Sa- 
yiour rules his disciples. They conceive it to demand 
the same things, though not wi^ the same rigour, un- 
der the gospel dispensation as before : the matter of 
duty they look upon us as unalterable, and the only 
difference to be this, that whereas under the covenant 
of works the condition of life was sinless obedience, 
under the new covenant, an obedience sincei'e and af- 
fectionate, though imperfect, is accepted for the sake 
of the Redeemer. At the same time, they do not cease 
to maintain, that the faith which they hold to be justi- 
fying comprehends in it the seminal principle of every 
virtue, that if genuine, it will not fail to be fruitful, and 
• Aat a Christian has it in his power to show his faith 
* Jy his works, * and by no other means. Under a full 
conviction of the fallen state of man, together with his 
moral incapacity to do what is pleasing to God, ihr 
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copiously insist on the agency of the Spirit, and affisc* 
tionately urge their hearers to implore his gracious as- 
sistance. From no class of men will you hear more 
solemn warnings against sin, more earnest calls to re- 
pentance, or more full and distinct delineations of the 
duties resulting from every relation in life, accompan- 
ied with a peculiar advantage of drawing, from the 
mysteries of the gospel, the strongest motives to strength- 
en the abhorrence of the one, and enforce the practice 
of the other. In their hands, morality loses nothing 
but the pagan air with which it is too often infested : 
the morality which they enjoin is o{ heavenly origin, 
the pure emanation of truth and love, sprinkled with 
atoning blood, and baptized into an element of Christ- 
ian sanctity. That they are not indifferent to the in- 
terests of virtue, is sufficiently apparent, from the warm 
approbation they uniformly express of the excellent 
work of Mr. Wilberforce, which is not more conspicu- 
ous for the orthodoxy of its tenets, than for the purity 
and energy of its moral instruction. If we look at the 
effects produced from the ministry of these men, they 
are such as might be expected to result from a faithful 
exhibition of the truth of God. Wherever they labour, 
careless sinners are awakened, profligate transgressors 
are reclaimed, the mere form of religion is succeeded 
by the power, and fruits of genuine piety appear in the 
holy ajad exemplary lives of their adherents. A visible 
reformation in society at large, and m many instances 
unequivocal proofs of solid conversion, attest the purity 
of their doctrines, and the utility of their labours; 
effects, which we challenge their enemies to produce 
where a different sort of teaching prevails. 

The controversy between them and their opponents, 
10 say the truth, turns on a point of the greatest magni- 
tude ; the question at issue. respects the choice of a 
supreme end, and whether Twe* will take •the Lord to 
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be our Grod.' Their opponents are for confining re- 
ligion to an acknowledgment of the being of a God, 
and the truth of the Christian revelation, accompanied 
with some external rites of devotion, while the world 
is allowed the exclusive dominion of the heart : they 
are for carrying into effect the apostolic commission, 
by summoning men to repentance ; and engaging them 
to an entire surrender of themselves to the service of 
€rod through a Mediator. In the system of human life, 
their opponents assign to devotion a very narrow and 
limited agency : they contend for its having the supreme 
control. The former expect nothing from religion, 
but the restraint of outward enormities by the fear of 
future punishment ; in the views of the latter, it is pro- 
ductive of positive excellence, a perennial spring of 
peace, purity, and joy. Instead of regarding it as a 
matter of occasional reference, they consider it as a 
principle of constant operation. While their opponents 
always overlook and frequently deny the specific differ- 
ence between the church and the world ; in their views, 
the Christian is a pilgrim and stranger in the earth, one 
whose heart is in heaven, and who is supremely enga- 
ged in the pursuit of eternal realities. Their fiercest 
opposers, it is true, give to Jesus Christ the title of the 
Saviour of the world ; but it requires very little atten- 
tion to perceive, that their hope of future happiness is 
placed on the supposed preponderancy of the virtues 
over the vices, and the claims which they thence con- 
ceive to respit on the justice of God : while the opposite 
party Consider themselves as mere pensioners on mer^, 
cy, flee for refuge to the cross, and ascribe their hopes 
of salvation entirely to the grace of the Redeemer. 

For our parts; supposing the being and perfections of 
God once ascertained, we can conceive of no point at 
which we can be invited to stop, short of -that serious 
piety and babif^al devotion which the evangelical cler- 
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gj eafiirce. To lire without religioii^ to be devoid of 
habitual devotion, is aatural aod neceaaary ia bim. who 
disbelieves the existence of its object ; but upon what 
principles be can jusdly his conduct, who professes to 
believe in a Eleityi without aiming to please him in aQ 
things, without placing ius happiness in his favour, we 
are utterly at a loss to comprehend. 

We cannot dismiss this part of the sublet, without 
remarking the exemplary moderation of the clergy of 
this class on those intricate points which unhappily di- 
vide the Christian church ; the questions, we mean, 
that relate to predestination and free will, on which, 
equally remote from Pelagian heresy aad Antinomian 
licentiousness, they freely tolerate and indulge a diver- 
sity of opimoo, embracing Calvinists and Arminiana 
with little distinction, provided the Calvinism of the 
former be practical and moderate^ and the Arminian- 
ism of the latter evangelical and devout. The greater 
' part of tbem lean, we believe, to the doctrine of gener- 
al redemption, and love to represent the gospel as bear- 
ing a fri^adly aspect toward the eiernal bapptness of all 
to whom it is addressed : but tbey are much less anx- 
ious to establish a polemical accuracy, than to ^ win 
souls to Christ.' 

The opposition they encounter from various quar- 
ters, will not surprise those who reflect, that they are 
not of ^e world, that the world loves only its own, and 
naturally feels a dislike to such as testify that its works 
aire evil. The Christiant^ of the greater part of the 
community is merely nominal $ and it necessarily fol- 
lows, that, wherever the truths of religion are faitfafrdlj 
exhibited and practically exemplified, they will be sure 
tiiKineet with the same friends and the same enemies 
^ at the first promulgatioo ; they wHl be still exposed: 
to assault from the prejudices of unrenewed nunds, 
* -^^ will b« upheld by the same almigbigr power^ and 
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will cDntmue to insinuate ihemselires into the hearts of 
tile ^simple and sincere wtlh-:the*siiine iilresistible force* 

We hope dur readers wtltexcpseibe length to which 
we have extended oixr deltheaiion of the principles of 
the clergy, styled * eva'tigelicaly 'reflecting how grossly 
they^ have been; misrepresented^ and that, until the 
sufcject is placed fjurly and fully in view, it is impossi- 
ble to form an equifoble judgement of the treatment 
they have met with from the writer under considera- 
tion. 

The first charge he adduces against the evangelical 
clergy, is that of enthusiasm. Enthusiasm, according 
to Mr. Locke, : is that state of mind, which disposes 
a person to give a stronger assent to a religious propo- 
sition than the evidence will justify. According to the 
more common and popular notion, it implies a pretence 
to supernatural communications, on which is founded 
a belief in certain doctrines and the performance of 
cert&n actions, which the scriptures have not author- 
ised or revealed — a dangerous delusion, as it tends to 
disannul the standard of religion } and, by the extrav- 
agancies and follies it produces, to bring piety into dis- 
grace. We hold enthusiasm in as much abhorrence 
as our author doesf ; but we a'sk, what is the proportion 
of the evangelical clergy, who are guilty of it ; and, 
for every individual amongst them, to whom it attach- 
es, iye'wiir engage to produce ten amongst their oppo- 
nents who are deficient in the essential branches, of 
mofality. Yet we should esteem it extreme illiberality 
in a writer to brand the clergy in general with immo- 
rality. There may be some few, among the many hun- 
dreds whom the author has undertaken to describe, 
who are real enthusiasts ; but where is the candour or 
justice of mingling this feature in the dehneation of 
the body ? We appeal to the religious public, wheth- 
er they are hot, on the contrary, eminomly oonspicu- 
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MS for dietr dose adherence ' to the hw voA to tbe 
testineiij,' amf for their care to enjoin nothing on their 
hearers witbodt dnreet warrant from the bible. If ev- 
ery one is to be chained with emhesiasm, vHiose piety 
16 of a more fervid complexion than the accuiser is dis- 
posed to sjTmpathize with, or can readily account foi^ 
we must indeed despair of e(»ivinemg this writer of 
the futility of his allegation. They have the zeai, 
which, to him wha makes what is most prevalent in the 
church his model, must look like innovation. 

He frequently insinuates, that there is a disposition 
in them to symbolise with the Dii^enters, though he 
had allowed, at the very outset of his work, that they 
most strictly conform to the prescribed ritual, have no 
scruples against canonical obedience^ and are most 
firmly attached to the ecclesiastical constitution. 
Speaking of the estabhshed church, he says, 

Tbey, (the evaageUeal el«rg]r) appfov6, tbejr admir^ tlie Charcli 
in wRicb they serve. They rejoice in being ministers of such a 
church. Instead of being mdrnerent to its continuance, their ds^ 
Toutest wish is, that it may stand firm on Ha bosia. They eonsid^ 
it as the greatest of blessings to their countnr. They observe, wit]| 
no little anxiety, separatism gaining groundfupon it. And this, not 
from an iuridious principle, bat because hereby all alienad<m^ in 
perpetuity is produced in maay minds, from a constitmioii) whick 
they consider as best providing for the universal conveyance, and 
permanent publication of Christian truth. Its continuance theV lik^ 
wise consider, as the surest pledce of raligioas libarty, to all wha • 
wish for that blessing. And in wis view, thev pity the short-sight- . 
edness of those religious persons, who forward any measures, which 
make against the stabiKty of the national thwfth. They view theffi 
as men undermining the strongest bulwark oi their awn aecority 
and comfort ; and conceive, that Protestant sects of every name, 
however thev might prefer their own modes of religion, would de- 
voutly pray for the support and pros^rity of the Cburoh ofEni^laiid) 
as it now stands — *^ sua si bona nonnt.** In short, the ecclesiastic- 
kl establishment of this country is, in their views, what " the ark of 
God " was in the estimation of the pious Israelite ; and, " the^ 
liearts tremble" mot^ for that, than for any thkig else, the stability 
of which may seem to be endangered in these eventful times. 
They would consider its fall, as one of the heaviest judgments lliat 

c<Mddhini4h#Mtiiitt/ ^.is^tts. 
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Axif sneb «|^^ob to H^ Pbnomers, 9b b iaco mirt ^ 
eat with tlieir i^ofesttonal .eagagei^entSf is incompalH 
ble witt^ the truth of this testimony* But let us go op 
ta uotice another imputation. 

' I am constrained/ says the author, ' to admit that there ii ^ 
great dea) of truth in what it often aHeged by their opponentiy 
flsme^y thait under their Moeadung there has ariaeo an urnkToura- 
ble opinion of the body or the clergy. To excite a hatred of what 
is evil, is, undoubtedly, one purpose of Christian instruction. But 
while the preacher is attempting this, he must take care that he do 
not call forth the mali^aant paasiotts. This he is ahaost snwe to do, 
if he point out a certain set of men, as persons to whom his repre- 
hensions particularly apply. The hearers, too generally apt to for- 
Mt themsalres, are drawn stiH further from the consideratloB of 
ufifiir own ^Its, when they can fufd a defined class ef m«D» om 
whom they can fasten the guilt of any alleged error ; on them they 
mil discharge their gall, and mistake their rancour Ibr n^iUsstis- 
r/ pp. ^§4, li$6, |3eo. Edit. 



Two qiAestioQS aii.se oq this point ; first, bow iar a« 
unfavourable opwoA of the body of the Clergy is jqsti 
aad secondly, whal sort of influence the- evangelical 
P9xty have had in producing it. * The Clergy as a 
body/ the author eoBiplaias, < are considered by then 
aad their adherents, as men who do not preach the 
gospel.' If we under3tand him, he me^ans to assert 
that the clergy as a body do preach the gospel ; for 
we cannot su$pect him of being so ridiculous, as to conn- 
plain of their being considered in their just and true 
light. Here we have the very singular spectacle of 
gospel ministers exclaiming with bitterness agaioist 
some o{ their brethren for preaching the doctrines of 
Uie new birth, justification by faiths the internal ope- 
rati(His of the Spirit, and whatever else character- 
ised the faith of the reformers ; which we have the 
satisfaction of learning, from this most liberal writer, 
a^e no parts of the gospel. Or, if he demur in assent- 
ing to such a proposition, it is incumbent on him to ex-* 
pl^nwhat are the dectn'nat ^Mimt k^m these w^ 
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have mentioned, the inculcation of which has excited 
the opposition of the clef gy. We in our great simplic- 
ity supposed that the. ri^isters styled evangelical had 
been opposed for insisting on points intimately related 
to the gospel ; but* we are now taught from high autl^r- 
ity, that the controversy is entirely of another kind, 
and relates to subjects with respect to which the preach- 
ers of the gospel may incKfferently arrange themselves 
on either side. We are under great obligations to our 
author for clearing up this perplexing afiair, and so sat- 
isfactorily showing both parties they were fighting in 
the dark. Poor George Whitefield ! how much to be 
pitied, who exhausted himself with incredible labours, 
and endured a storm of persecution, in communicating 
religious instruction to people, who were already fur- 
nished with more than ten thousand preachers of the 
gospel! To' be serious, however, on a subject which, 
if there be one in the world, demands seriousness,— 
it is an incotitrovertible fact, that the doctrines of the 
reformation ' are no longer heard in the greater part 
of the established pulpits, and that there has been a 
general departure from the truths of the gospel, which 
are exhibited in the ministry of a small though increas- 
ing minority of the Clergy. The author knows this to 
be a fact, ahhough he has the meanness to express him- 
self in a manner that would imply his being of a con- 
trary opinion. We wish him all the consolation be 
can derive from this trait of godly simplicity ; as well 
as from hi« reflection on the effect which his flattery b 
Hkely to produce, in awakening the vigilance and im- 
proving the character of his newly-discovered race of 
Crospel ministers. — ^With respect to the degree in which 
an Uiifavourable opinion of the Clergy is^ to be ascri- 
^d to the representations of the evangelical party, we 
have to ren^ark, that they possess too much attachmetrt 
to their orcter to delight in depreciating it; and that 
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they are under no temptation to attempt it with a view 
to secure the preference of their hearers, who, suppo- 
sing them to have derived benefit from their labours, 
will be sufficiently aware of the difference between 
light and darkness, between famine and plenty. Were 
they to insinuate^ with this author, that all their cleri- 
cal brethren are actually engaged in the same cause 
and are promoting the same object with themselves, 
they would at once be charged with a violation of truth, 
and be considered as insulting the common sense of 
the public. 

The author is extremely offended at Dr. Haweis, on 
account of the following passage in his ' History of the 
Church of Christ.' "Different itinerant societies have 
been established in order to send instruction to the poor, 
in the villages where the gospel is not preached. 
Probably not less than five hundred places of divine 
worship have been opened within the last three years." 
Dr. Haweis, in making this representation, undoubted- 
ly conceived himself to be stating a simple fact, with- 
out suspecting any lover of the gospel would call it in 
question. The author's comment upon it is curious 
enough. *It would be scarcely credible,' he says, 
* were not the time and place marked with sufficient 
precision, that a clergyman, beneficed in the Church 
of England, was describing, in the foregoing* passage, 
something which had lately been taking place in this 
country !' It is surely very credible that there are five 
hundred places in England where the gospel is not 
preached ; the incredible part of the business, then, 
consists in a * beneficed clergyman ' daring to assert it, 
who, according to the author, is a sort of personage who 
is bound never to utter a truth that will offend the deli- 
cate ears of the Clergy, especially on so trivial an oc- 
casion as that of describing the state of religion in En- 

H 
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gland. What magDanimity of spirit, and how far is this 
author from the suspicion of being a man-pleaser ! 

After acknowledging that the ministers be is char- 
acterising have been unjustly charged with infringing 
on canonical regularity, he adds, 

' Would it were as easy to defend i^QmuniversaUy* against thoM 
who accuse them of vanity, of courting popularity, of effrontery, of 
coarseness, of the want of that affectionate spirit which should 
breathe through all the ministrations of a Christian teacher, of their 
commonly appearing before a congregation with an objurgatory as* 
pect, as if their minds were always brooding orrer some matter of 
accusation against their charse, instead of their feeling toward them 
as a father does toward his children.' p. 157. 

The reader has in this passage a tolerable specimen 
of the * vanity' and * efirontery ' of this writer, as well 
as of that ^ objurgatory aspect ' he has thought fit to as* 
sume toward his brethren, not without strong suspicion 
of assuming it from a desire to * court popularity.* It 
would be a mere waste of words to attempt to reply to 
such an accusation, which merits attention on no other 
account than its exhibiting a true picture of his mind. 

* As for the matter,' he proceeds to observe, ' of which the sermons 
delivered by some of them are composed, it is contemptible in the 
extreme. Though truths of freat importance are brought forward, 
yet, as if those ^o delivered them were bom to ruin the cause in 
which they are engaged, they are presented to the auditory, asso- 
ciated with such meanness, imbecility, or absurdity, as to afford a 
complete triumph to those who are adverse to their propagation. 
We are disgusted by the violation of all the rules, which the com- 
mon sense of mankind teaches them to expect the observance of, 
on the occasion. It is true, indeed, that something is heard about 
Christ, about faith and repentance, about sin and grace ; but in vain 
we look for argument, or persuasion, or suavity, or reverential de- 
meanour ; qualities which ought never to be aosent, where it is of 
the utmost importance, that the jtlidgment be convinced, and the 
affections gained.' p. 158. 

Unfair«and illiberal in the extreme, as this repre- 
sentation is, it contains an important concession, — that 

* The word umiverMUyt miirked in iuUcs, was imerted after the ftnt edition . 
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the lowest preachers anuHig them have the wisdom to 
make a right selection of topics, and to bring forward 
truths of great importance ; a circumstance sufficient of 
Itself to give, them an infinite superiority over the ^apes 
of Epictetus.'* A great diversity of talents must be 
expected to be found amongst them ; but it has not 
been our lot to hear of any, whose labours a good man 
would think it right to treat with indiscriminate con* 
tempt. As they are called, ibr the most part, to ad- 
dress the middle and lower classes of society, their lan- 
guage is plain and simple ; speaking in the presence 
of God, their address is solemn ; and, as becomes * the 
anabassadors of Christ,' their appeals to the conscience 
are close and cogent. Few, if any, among them, as- 
pire to the praise of consummate orators : a character 
which we despair of ever seeing associated, in high 
perfection, witli that of a Christian teacher. The min- 
ister of the gospel is called to declare the testimony of 
-God, which is always weakened by a profuse employ- 
ment of the ornaments of secular eloquence. Those 
exquisite paintings and nice touches of art, in which 
the sermons of the French preachers excel so much, 
«xeite a kind of attention, and produce a species of 
pleasure, not in perfect accordance with devotional 
feeling. The imagination is too much excited and em- 
ployed, not to interfere with the more awful functions 
of conscience ; the hearer is absorbed in admiration, 
and the exercise which ought to be an instrument of 
conviction becomes a feast of taste. In the hand of a 
Massillon, the subject of death itself is blended with so 
many associations of the most delicate kind, and calls 
up so many sentiments of natural tenderness, as to be- 
come a source of theatrical amusement, rather than of 
religious sensibility. Without being insensible to ihe 
cbams of eloquence, it is our decided opinion that a 

♦ HortlejT. 
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sarmoB of Mr. Gkbome's is more calculated to ^ con- 
vert a sinner from the error of his way,' than one of 
Massillon's. It is a strong objection to a studied at-^ 
tempt at oratory in the pulpit, that it usually induces a 
neglect of the peculiar doctrines of Christian verity, 
where the preacher feels himself restrained, and is un- 
der the necessity of explaining texts, of obviating ob- 
jections, and elucidating difSculties, which limits the 
excursions of imagination, and confines it within nar* 
row bounds. He is therefore eager to escape from 
these fetters, and, instead of * reckoning out of the 
Scriptures^ expatiates in the flowery fields of declama- 
tion. It would be strange, however, if the evangeUcal 
clergy did not excel their contemporaries in the art of 
preaching, to which they devote so much more of their 
attention. While others are accustomed to describe it 
under thfe very appropriate phrase of 'doing duty,' it 
is their business and their delight. They engage in it 
under many advantages. Possessed of the ^me ed- 
ucation with their brethren, they usually speak to crowd- 
ed auditories ; the truths they deliver command atten<- 
tion, and they -are accustomed to ascend the pulpit un- 
der an awful sense of the weight and importance of 
their charge. Under such circumstances, it is next to 
impossible for them not to become powerful and impres- 
sive. Were it not indelicate to mention names, we 
could easily confirm our observations by numerous 
living examples. Suffice it to say, that perhaps no de- 
nomination of Christians ever produced so many excel- 
lent preachers ; and that it is entirely owing to them, 
that the ordinance of preaching has not fallen, in the 
established church, into utter contempt. 

With respect to the remarks the author makes on the 
' hypochondriacal cast of preaching heard among them,' 
of their < holding their hearers by details of oonflicts 
and experiences,' and of their ^jprotings on the hidings 
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of God's face/^ we need not detain our readers. To 
good men it will be matter of serious regret, to find a 
writer, from whom different things were to be expected, 
tr^at tke conceras of the spiritual warfare in so lig)i( 
afid ludicrous a manner ; while the irreligious will 
heartily joia in the laugh. It should be remembered 
that he is performj^g quarantine, purging himself from 
the suspicion of Methodism^ and that nothing can an* 
swer this purpose so well as a spice of profaneness. 

After expressing his contempt of the evangelical 
clergy 9LspreacherSf he proceeds to characterise them 
in the following manner as wrker^. 

* Here,' says he, 'I can wilh great tnith affirm, that many inclu' 
ded in that description of clergynaen now under confideration, are 
sorely grieved, hy much of what comes out as the produce of au- 
thorship on their side. And well they may be ; to see, as is frequent- 
ly the case, the blessed truths of the gospel degraded, by being us- 
aociftled with newspaper bombast^ with inopudence, with inyective^ 
with dotage, with drivelling cant, with bunoonery, and scurrility ! 
IVho can read these despicable publications, without thinking con- 
temptuously of aU who abet them ? But let not every one, in whom 
an occasional coincidence of opinion may be recognized, be inclu- 
ded in this number. For it is a certain truth, tliat the writings of 
avowed infidels are not more offensive to several of the clergy in 
question, than are some of the nublications here alluded to. Let 
them not therefore be judged or, by that which they condemn ;^ 
by productions, which they consider as an abuse of the liberty of 
the press, and a disgrace to the ci^use whieh their authors profeM 
to-serve.* p. J 79. 

Whoever remembers that the most learned inter- 
preter of prophecy now living ranks with the evangel- 
ical clergy, whoever recals to his recollection the names 
of Scott, Robinson, Gisborne, and a multitude of oth- 
ers of the same description, will not easily be induced 
to form a contemptuous opinion of their literary talents, 
or to suspect them of being a whit behind the rest of 
the clergy in mental cultivation or intellectual vigour. 

♦ In the second edition, tiie author has changed the term *prif^ 
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la a subsequent edition, the author has explained hia 
meaning, by restricting the censure to all who have 
ranged themselves on the side of the clergy under con- 
sideration. But as far as the most explicit avowal of 
the same tenets can indicate any thing, have not each 
of the respectable persons before mentioned ranged 
themselves on their side f Or if he will insist upon 
limiting the phrase to such as have defended them in 
controversy, what will he say of Overton, whose work, 
for a luminous statement of facts, an accurate arrange- 
ment of multifarious articles, and a close deduction of 
proofs, would do honour to the first polemic of the age r 
In affecting a contempt of this most able writer, he has 
contradicted himself, having, in another part of thki 
work, borne a reluctant testimony to, his talents. He 
closes his animadversions on the clergy usually styled 
evangelical, with the following important concessions. 

* We are ready to own, though there have been a few instances to 
the contrary, that the moral conduct of the men in question is con- 
sistent with their calling ; and that though the faults above detail- 
ed are found amon^ them, yet that as a body they are more than 
free from immoralities/ p. 162. 

The men to whom their accuser ascribes an assem- 
blage of virtues so rare and so important, must unques- 
tionably be • the excellent of the earth,' and deserve a 
very different treatment from what they have received 
at his hands. 

Before we put a final period to this article, we must 
beg the reader's patience to a few remarks on the gen- 
eral tendency of the work under examination. 

For the freedom of censure the author has assumed, 
he cannot plead the privilege of reproof. He has vi- 
olated every law by which it is regulated. In admin- 
istering reproof, we are not wont to call in a third par- 
ty, least of all the party to whom the persons reproved 
are directly opposed. Besides, if reproof is intended 
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to have any e^ct, it must be accompanied with the in- 
dieations of a friendiy mind ; innce none ever succeed- 
ed in reclaiming the person he did not appear to love. 
The spirit this writer displays toward the object of his 
centre, is decidedly hostile ; no expressions of esteem, 
no attempt to conciliate ; all is rudeness, asperity, and* 
coirtempt. He tells us in bis preface, ^ It is difiicuk to 
find an apology for disrespectful language under any 
circumstances ; if it can be at all excused, it is when 
he who utters, lets us know from whence it comes ; but 
be who dares to use it, and yet dares not put his name 
to the abuse, give us reason to conclude that his cow- 
ardice is equal to bis insolence.' (Pref. p. iv.) In vio- 
lation of his own cancm, he seems to have assumed a 
disguise for the very purpose of giving an unbridled in- 
dulgence to the insolence he condemns* 

If we consider him in the Kght of a public Censor, 
he will appear to have equally neglected the proprieties 
of that character. He, who undertakes that office, 
ought, in all reason, to direct his chief attention to vice 
and impiety ; which, as the common foes of human 
nature, give every pne the privilege of attack. Though 
his subject naturally led him to it, we find little or noth- 
ing of the kind. In his eagerness to expose the aber^ 
rations of goodness, the most deadly sins and the most 
destructive errors are scarcely noticed. In surveying 
the state of nnorals, the eccentricities of a pious zeal, a 
hair-breadth deviation fron^ ecclesiastical etiquette, a 
momentary feeling of tenderness towards Dissenters, 
are the things which excite his indignation ; while the 
secularity, the indolence, the ambition, and dissipation, 
too prevalent in the church, almost escape his observa- 
tion. We do not mean to assert, that it is always im- 
proper to animadvert on the errors of good men ; we 
are convinced of the contrary. But, whenever it is 
attempted, it ought to be accompanied with such ex- 
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pi^9»i9B8 of tenderness and esteem, as dball mark our 
seose of their superiority to persons of an cqpposita d#<- 
scrtplioo. In the moral delineations with wfaieh the^ 
New Testament abounds, when the iaiperfecti(M]s of 
Christians are faithfully reprehended, we are mver» 
tempted to lose sight of the infinite disparity betwixt the 
friends and the enemies of the gospel. Oiir rev^eof^ 
for good men is not impaired by coatemplating their 
infirmities ; while those Who are strangers to irital re- 
ligion, with whatever amiable quoJ^tes they may be in- 
veated, appear (d)jects of pity. The impression made 
by the present performanee is-juatt the reverse. The 
character of the un(]iUiestionably good is placed in so 
invidious a light on ihe one band, and the bad qualities 
of their opponents so artfully disguised and extenuated 
on the other, that the reader feels himself at a loss 
which to prefer. Its obvious tendency is to obliterate 
•viery distinctive mark and characteristic, by which 
genuine religion is~ascertained. 

The writer of this work cannot have intended the re- 
formation of the party on which he has animadverted | 
for, independently of bis having, by the rudeness of Im 
attack, forfeited every claim to their esteem, he has so 
conducted it, that there is not one in fif^ guilty of the 
fauks be has laid to their charge. Instead of being in- 
duced to alter their conduct, they com only feel for him 
t^ose sentiments which unfounded calmnny is apt to in- 
spire. The very persons to whom his censures apply, 
will be more likely to feel their resentment rise at the 
bitterness and rancour which accompanies them, than 
1,0 profit by his admonitions. 

As we are fully convinced that the controversy s^- 
itated between the evangelic^ psxty and their oppo- 
nents, involves the essential interests of the gospel, and 
whatever renders Christianity worth contending for^ we 
caonot but lfK>k with jealousy m ihe person vvfao offers 
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hhnself as an umpire ; especially when we perceive a 
leaning towards the party which we consider in the 
wrong. This partiality may be traced almost through 
every page of the present work. Were we to look on- 
ly to speculative points, we might be tempted to think 
otherwise. It is not, however, in the cool argumenta- 
tive parts of a work, that the bias of an author is so 
much to be perceived, as in the declamatory parts when 
he gives a freer scope to his feelings. It is in the 
choice of the epithets applied to the respective parties, 
in the expression of contemptuous or respectful feeling, 
in the solicitude apparent to please the one, combined 
with his carelessness of offending the other, that he be*- 
trays the state of his heart. Judged by this criterion, 
this author must be pronounced an enemy to the evan- 
gelical party. We hope this unnatural alienation from 
tiife servants of Christ will not prove contagious, or it 
will soon completely overthrow that reformation which 
the established church has experienced within the last 
fifty years. 

When Samson was brought into the house of Da- 
gon to make sport for the Philistines, it was by the 
PfaiKstines themselves : had it been done by ad Israel- 
ite, it would have betrayed a blindness much more de- 
pl<yrab}e than that of Samson. Great as were the ir- 
regularities and disorders which deformed the church 
at Ccwrinth, and severely as they were reprehended, it 
is easy to conceive, but impossible to express the in- 
dignation Paul would have felt, had a Christian held 
up those disorders to the view and the derision of 
the heathen world. It is well known that the conduct 
of Luther, of Carlostadt, and of many other reformers, 
furnished matter of merited censure, and even ofplau- 
sibte invective ; but he who had employed himself in^ 
etubkssoning and magnifying tlieir faults, would have 
been deemed a foe to ^e Reformatien. Aware that 
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it will he replied to this, the cases are different, ^ad 
neither the truth of Christianity nor the doctriqes of the 
Reformation are involved in l^e issue of the present 
controversy, we answer, without hesitation, that the 
controversy now ou foot does involve nearly all that 
renders it important for Christianity to be true, and 
most precisely the doctrines of the {leformation, to 
which the papists are not more inimical, (in some points 
they are less so) than the opponents of the evangelical 
clergy. It is the old enmity to the gospel, under a 
new form ; an enmity as deadly and inveterate, as th^t 
which animated the breast of Porphyry or of Julian. 

The impression of character on the public mind^ is 
closely connected with that of principles ; so that, ip 
the mixed questions more especially which regard r^ 
ligion and morals, it is vain to expect men will conde- 
scend to be instructed by those whooji they are taught 
to despise. Let it be generally supposed that the pat^ 
rons of orthodox piety are weak, ignorant, and endnji* 
siastic, despicable as a body, with the exception of f^ 
few individuals ; after being inured to such represen- 
tations from their enemies, let the public be told Hm 
by one who was formerly their friend and associat^,*- 
and is it possible to c<xQfieive a circumstance more cal-r 
culated to ob^uct the efficacy of their principles ? 
Will the prejudices of an irreligious world against the 
gospel be mitig^ited, by being inspired with contempt 
for its abettors ? Will it be won to the love of piefy, 
by being schooled in the scorn and derisioa of its inost 
serious professors f 

We can readily suppose, that, stung with the re* 
proaches cast upofi his p^rty, he is weary of bearing ti|e 
oross : if this be the ca^e, let him at once renouno^ 
^is principles, and not attempt, by meian concesiHons 
and a temporising policy, to form an ImfMractieable co* 
i^itioo betwixt tbut world and the ohurcb^ We vpp[^ 
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hend the ground be has taken is untenable, and that he 
will be likely to please neither party. By the friends 
6f the gospel he will be in danger of being shunned 
as an ^ accuser of the brethren ;' while his new associ- 
ates regard him with the contempt due to a sycophant. 
It must give the enlightened friends of religion con- 
cern, to witness a spirit gaining ground amongst us, 
which, to speak of it in the most favourable terms, is 
calculated to sow the seeds of discord. The vivid at- 
tention to moral discrimination, the vigilance which 
seizes on what is deemed reprehensible, is unhappily 
turned to the supposed failings of good men, much to 
the satisfaction, no doubt, of an ungodly world. The 
practice of caricaturing the most illustrious men has 
grown fashionable amongst us* With grief and indig- 
nation we lately witnessed an attempt of this kind on 
the character of Mr. White6eld, made, if our informa- 
tion be correct, by the present author ; in which every 
shade of imperfection, which tradition can supply, or 
ingenuity surmise, is industriously brought forward lor 
the purpose of sinking him in public estimation. Did 
it accomplish the object intended by it ? It certainly 
did not. While the prejudice entertained against 
Whitefield, by the enemies of religion, was already too 
violent to admit of increase, its friends were perfectly 
astonished at the littleness of soul, and the callousness 
to every kind feeling, which could delight in mangling 
such a character. It was his misfortune to mingle free- 
ly with different denominations, to preach in unconse- 
crated places, and convert souls at uncanonical hours ; 
whether he acted right or wrong in these particulars, it 
is not our province to inquire. That he approved 
himself to his own conscience, there is not the least 
room to doubt. Admitting his conduct, in the instan- 
ces alluded to, to bave been inconsistent with his cler- 
ical engagements, let it be temperately censured ; but let 
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it not efface from our recollection the patient setf-dtf- 
nial, the inextinguishable ardour, the incredible labouns, 
and the unexampled success, of that extraordinary 
man. The most zealous votaries of the church need 
be under no apprehension of her being often disgraced 
by producing such a man as Mr. Whitefield. JVtZ 
admirarif is an excellent maxim, when applied, as Ho- 
race intended it, to the goods of fortune: when extended 
to character, nothing can be more injurious. A sensibil- 
ity to the impression of great virtues, bordering on en- 
thusiasm, accompanied with a generous oblivion of the 
little imperfections with which they are joined, is one 
of the surest prognostics of excellence. 

Yerum, ubi plara nitent — noa ego paocis 
Offendar tnaculis, qnas aut incuria fudit, 
Aut humana parum cavit natura— 

The modern restorers of the piety of the Church of 
England were eminent for their godly simplicity and 
fidelity. Sincerely attached, as it became them, to 
the establishment of which they were ministers, their 
spirit was too enlarged, too ardent, too disinterested, 
to suffer them to become the tools of a party, or to 
confound the interests of Christianity with those of any 
external communion. From their being looked upon 
as innovators, as well as from the paucity of their num- 
bers, they were called to endure a much severer trial 
than falls to the lot of their successors. They bore the 
burden and heat of the day ; they laboured, and oth- 
ers have entered into their labours. We feel, with re- 
spect to the greater part of those who succeed them, a 
confidence that they will continue to tread in their 
steps. But we cannot dissemble our concern, at per- 
ceiving a set of men rising up among them, ambitious 
of new-modelling the party ; who, if they have too 
much virtue openly to renounce their principles, yet 
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liave too little firmness to endure the consequences : 
timid, temporising spirits, who would refine into insi- 
pidity, polish into weakness, and, under we know not 
what pretences of regularity, moderation, and a care not 
to ofiend, rob it utterly of that energy of character to 
which it owes its success. If they learn, from this and 
other writers of a similar description, to insult their 
brethren, fawn upon their enemies, and abuse their de- 
fenders, they will soon be frittered to pieces; they 
will become * like other men,' feeble, enervated, and 
shorn of their strength. We would adjure them to be 
on their guard against the machinations of this new sect. 
We cannot suspect them of the meanness of submitting 
to be drilled by their enemies, whom they are invited 
to approach in the attitude of culprits, beseeching them, 
(in our author's phrase) to ' inquire whether there may 
not be some found among them of unexceptionable 
character I' We trust they will treat such a suggestion 
with ineffable contempt. 

After the taste our readers have had of this writer's 
spirit, they will not be surprised at his entire disappro- 
bation of Mr. Overton's work. The discordance of 
sentiment must be great, betwixt him who wishes to 
betray, and him whose aim is to defend. Mr. Overton, in 
behalf of his brethren, boldly appeals from their accu- 
sers, to the public ; this writer crouches to those very 
accusers, approaches them in a supplicating tone, and, 
as the price of peace, offers the heads of his brethren 
in a charger. Overton, by a copious detail of facts, 
and by a series of irrefragable arguments, establishes 
their innocence ; this writer assents to their condem- 
nation, entreating only that execution may be respited 
till an inquiry is made into the degrees of delinquency. 
The author of The True Churchman Ascertained 
clothes himself with the light of truth j the author qf 
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ZecU toiAout Innovation hides himself in the thickest 
gloom of equivocation. 

Before we close this article, we must entreat our 
reader's patience while we make one observation relat- 
ing to the permanence of the ecclesiastical establish- 
ment. It is possible the dignitaries of the church may 
be at a loss to decide whether the services of the 
evangelical class shall be accepted or rejected ; but we 
are persuaded the people will feel no difficulty, in de- 
termining whether to continue their attendance at the 
places from whence they are banished. Teachers of 
the opposite description have already lost their hold 
on the public mind ; and th^y will lose it more and 
more. Should the secession from the established 
ehurcb become so general, as that its services are no 
longer the objects of popular suffrage, it will be depri- 
ved of its finnest support. For the author of the * AJ- 
fiince' acknowledges, that the compact betwixt church 
and state, which he allows to be a virtual rather than a 
formal one, mainly rests upon the circumstance of the 
established religion being that of the majority ; without 
which it becomes incapaJble of rendering those services 
to the state, for the sake of which its privileges and 
emoluments were conferred. Nothing but an extreme 
infatuation can accelerate such an event. But if pious 
and orthodox men be prevented from entering into the 
church, or compelled to retire from it, the people will 
retire with them ; and the apprehension of the church 
being in danger, which has so often been the watchword 
of party, will become for once well founded. 
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Smif 0^ ptine9p4i^ deiigned 4o iSustr^e and to er^f^^ 
, Ckrisiian M>rattitf. ByHheUm.T.QiABOuxmtA.^' 
^▼o. pp. 430. 

We b«re read tbese sermons ivith so fnodi satis^ 
fiictimi, Hm were it in aur pawer to aid &eir circula* 
lioii by aay lei^fliony of ow approbstkm, we should ht 
ahnost at a loss for terms sufficiently strong and enr- 
pbotic. v^Tliough the exoellent author is possessed d^ 
*efidy «tf a large share of the ptiblie ei^eein, we we 
persuaded tbese discourses will make a great accession 
Jo his celebrkyt. £<eg8 distingnisbed by any pnedoM»- 
kiant quality, than by an assemblage of the chief excel- 
lencies in the pulpit composition, they turn on subjects 
liot^very commonly hancued, and discuss them with a 
copiousness, delicacy, and force, which evince the pow- 
ers of a master. They are almost entirely upon moral 
subjects, yet equally remote from the superficiality and 
dryness with which these subjects are too often treated. 
The morality of Mr. Gysborne is arrayed in all the 
majesty of truth, and all the beauties of holiness. In 
perusing these sermons, the reader is continually re- 
minded of real life, and beholds human nature under 
its most unsophisticated aspect, without ever being 
tempted to suppose himself in the schools of pagan 
.phiiosopl^. We cannot better explain the professed 
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scope and object of the author, than by copying a few 
sentences from his preface. 

Of late yean it has been loudly asserted that, among clergymen 
who have shewed tbemaeWes very earnest in doctrinal points, ade- 
quate regard has not been evinced to moral instruction. The charge 
has perhaps been urged with the greatest vehemence by persons, 
who have employed little trouble in examining into its truth, la 
many cases, it has been groundless; in many, exaggerated. In 
some instances there has been reason, I fear, ror a degree of com- 
plaint ; and in more, a colourable pretext for the imputation. I be- 
lieve that some preachers, shocked on beholding examples, real or 
supposed, of coiupregations starving on mere morality substituted 
for the bread of life ; eager to lay broad and deep the foundations 
of the gospel ; and ultimately apprehensive lest their own hearers 
should suspect them of reverting towards legality ; have not given 
to morals, as fruits of faith, the station and the amplitude to which 
they have a scriptural claim. Anxious lest others should mistake^ 
or lest they should themselves be deemed to mistake, ^e branch 
for the root : not satisfied with proclaiming to the branch, as thej 
were bound habitually to proclaim, Tkou bearest not the root, but 
tAe r0&t ilue : they have siirunk from the needful office of tracing 
the ramifioflUions. They have not left morality oi^t of their dis- 
courses. But they have kept it too much in the back ground. 
They have noticed it shortly, generally, incidentallj ; in a man- 
ner which, while perhaps they were eminent as private patterns of 
moral duties, mignt not sufficiently cuard an unwary hearer against 
a reduced estimate of practical holiness, nor exempt themselves 
from the suspicion of aaoenraluing moral obedience, pref. pp. vi% 
viii. 

To the truth of these remarks we cordially assenti^ 
as they point to a defect in the ministrations of some 
excellent men, which the judicious part of the public 
have long lamented, and which Mr. Gisborne, in his 
present work, has taught his contemporaries how to 
remedy. Extremes naturally lead to each other. The 
peculiar doctrines of the gospel had been so long ne- 
glected by the most celebrated preachers, and the per- 
nicious consequences of that neglect, in wearing out 
every trace of genuine religion, had been so deeply felt, 
that it is not to be wondered at if the first attempts to 
correct the evil were accompanied with a tendency to 
the contrary extreme. In many situations, those who 
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attempted lo revive doctrinee which had long been con- 
sidered as obsolete, found themselves much in the same 
circumstances as missionaries, having intelligence to 
Mopart before unknown, and exposed to all the con- 
ten^t and oUoquv which assailed the first preachers 
of Christianity. While they were engaged in such an 
und^takijigy it is not at all surprising that they confin- 
ed their attention almost entirely to the doctrines pe-* 
culiar to the Christian religion, with less care to incul- 
cate and display the moral precepts which it includes 
in common with other ^sterns than their intrinsic im- 
|>ortance demanded. They were too much occupied 
in removing the rubbish and laying the foundations, to 

?ermit them to carry the superstructure very high, 
i'hey insisted in general terms on the performance of 
moral duties, urged the necessity of that holiness with- 
out which * none shall see the Lord,' and, by a forcible 
application of truth to the conscience, produced in 
many instances the most surprising, as weU as the 
jnost happy effects. But still, in consequence of limit- 
'ing their ministry too much to the first elements of the 
^gospel, and dwelling chiefly on topics calculated to 
alarm the careless and console the faithful, a wrong 
taste began to prevail amongst their hearers ; a dis- 
relish of moral discussions, a propensity to contem- 
plate Christianity under one aspect alone, that of a 
system of relief for the guilty, instead of a continual 
discipline of the heart. Those wished for stimulants 
and cordials, whose situation required alteratives and 
correctives. Preachers and hearers have a reciprocal 
influence on each other ; and the fear of being reproach- 
ed as * legal^^ deterred some good men from insisting 
so much on moral and practical subjects as their own 
good sense would have dictated. By this means the 
malady became more inveterate, till the inherent corrup- 
tion of human nature converted the doctrme of the 
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gospel in a greater or less degree into the leatren of 
antinoinianism. An error, which at first appeared 
trivial, at length proved serious; and thus it came 
to pass that the fabric of sacred truth was almost uni- 
versally reared in such a manner, as to deviate sensi- 
bly from the primitive model. 

When we look at Christianity in the New Testa- 
ment, we see a set of discoveries, promises, and pre- 
cepts, adapted to influence the whole character ; it 
presents an object of incessant solicitude, in the pur- 
suit of which new eflforts are to be exerted, and new 
victories accomplished, in a continued course of well 
doing, till we reach the heavenly mansions. There is 
scarce a spring in the human frame and constitution it 
is not calculated to touch, nor any portion of human 
agency which is exempted from its control. Its re- 
sources are inexhaustible ; and the considerations by 
which it challenges attention, embrace whatever is most 
awful or alluring in the whole range of possible exist- 
ence. Instead of being allowed to repose on his past 
attainments, or to flatter himself with the hope of 
success without the exercise of diligence and watch- 
fulness, the Christian is commanded to work out his 
salvation with fear and trembling. In the actual exhi- 
bition of religion, the solicitude of serious minds has 
been made to turn too much on a particular crisis, 
which has been presented in a manner so insulated, 
that nothing in the order of means seemed instrumental 
to its production. In short, things have been repre- 
sented in such a manner, as was too apt to produce 
despondency before conversion, and presumption after 

it. 

It must be allowed, the judicious management of 
practical subjects, is more difficult than the discussion 
of doctrinal points ; which may also account, in part, 
for the prevalence of the evil we are now speaking of. 
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1b treating a point of doctrine, the habit of belief al- 
most supersedes the necessity' of proof: the mind of 
the hearer is osually pre-occupied in favour of the con- 
clusions to be established ; nor is much address or in^ 
genuitj necessary to conduct him in a path in which 
he has long been accustomed to tread. The materials 
are prepared to the preacher's hands ; a set of texts 
with their received interpretations stand ready for his 
use ; the compass of thought which is required is very 
limited, and this little circle has been beaten so often, 
that an ordinary understanding moves through it with 
mechanical facility. To discuss a doctrinal position to 
the satisfaction of a common audience, requires the 
smallest possible exertion of intellect. The tritest 
arguments are in fact the best : the most powerful con- 
siderations to enforce assent are rendered by that very 
quality the most conspicuous, as the sun announces 
himself by his superior splendor. In delineating the 
duties of life, the task is very different. To render 
these topics interesting, it is necessary to look abroad, 
to contemplate the principles of human nature, and 
the diversified modes of human feeUng and action. 
The preacher has not to do with a few rigid and un- 
bending proposi^ons ; he is to contemplate and pour- 
tray a real state of things, a state which is continually 
changing its aspect while it preserves its essential char- 
acter, and the particulars of which mock the powers 
of enumeration. If he does not think with great origi- 
nality, he must at least think for himself: he must use 
his own eyes, though he may report nothing but what 
has been observed before. As there lies an appeal, 
on these occasions, to the unbiassed good sense 
and observation of unlettered minds, the deficiencies 
of an injudicious instructer are sure to be detected. 
His principles will fail of interesting for want of exem- 
plification ; or bis details will be devoid of dignity, and 



his deloMBaNsoiis of buaaa fife di^at Iqr timir devintkvi 
from jittiire and from ifuth. 

la points of oaauislrjr^ difficukieft will ^oeiir wbieb 
•can only be solved and disenlftagled by vice discrimt- 
•aition, comfomed with extensive knowledge. Tha 
i;etiejral fnreoepts, lor exampde, of justtoe and humanujr^ 
nay be isutbfaUy inculcated, and ^arnest^ insisted on, 
withoat afibrding a ray of uaofiil diredion to a doubting 
tscmscience. While tJi imxi acknowledge the indispen- 
jable oUigaCicii of diese precq)ts, it is not always easf 
io discover what is tbe precise line of action they en^ 
ibrce« In the application of general rules to particular 
hisses of conduct, many relations must be surveyed* 
opposing claims must be reconciled aad adjusted, an4 
•die comparative value of different i^eoies of virtue 
established upon jiKat and solid principles. 

These difficulties have been evaded, rather than 
overooflw, by the greater part of moralizing preachers^ 
tvbo have contented themselves with retaiUi^ extracts 
Sfom the works of their <;elebrated predecessors, or 
vdtfa throwing together a few loose and undigested 
diou^ts on a moral duty, without order and arrange* 
ment, or the smallest effort to impress its obligation 
upon the conscience, oi* to deduce it from its proper 
sources. To tbe totd want of uncdon, to the cold* 
pagan, antiehristian cast of these compositions, joined 
to their extreme snp^ciality, must be ascribed, in a 
•great measure, tbe disgust idiieh many serious minda 
iiave contracted against the introduction of moral topics 
into tbe pulpit. Our readers will not suspect we mean 
to apfdy this censure indiscriminately, or that we are 
wsensible to tbe extnerdinary merits of a Barrow or 
of a Tillotson, who have cultivated Christian morals 
•with so universal aa applause of the Englisb publico 
We admire, as much as it is possible for our readei« 
aoadmiroy the fiob iaventiefi, tbe maacuMae sense^ the 
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i^^uberantljr copious, yet precise arid energetic diction, 
which distinguish the first or these writers, who by a 
rare felicity of genius united in himself the most distin- 
guishing qualities of the mathematician and of the ora- 
torl We are astonished at perceiving in the same per- 
son, and in the same composition, the close logic of 
Aristotle, combined with the amplifying powers of 
l*lato. The candour, the good sense, the natural 
arrangement, the unpremeditated graces of TiHotson, 
if they excite less admiratioix, give us almost equal 
pleasure. It is indeed the peculiar boast of the English 
nation, to have produced a set of divines, who, being 
equally acquainted with classical antiquity and inspired 
writ, and capable of joining, to the deepest results of 
unassisted reason, the advantages of a superior illumi- 
nation, have delivered down to posterity a body of moral 
instruction, more pure, copious, and exact, than subsists 
amongst any other people ; and had they appealed 
more frequently to the peculiar principles of the gospel, 
had they infused a more evangelical spirit into their 
discourses, instead of representing Christianity too 
much as a mere code of morals, they would have left 
Bs nothing to wish or to regret. Their decision of 
moral questions was for the most part unquestionably 
just; but they contemplated moral duties too much 
apart, neglecting to blend them sufficiently with the 
motives and principles of pure revelation, after the man- 
ner of the inspired writers ; and, supposing them to 
believe, they forgot to inculcate, the fundamental truth 
—that * by the deeds of the law no ftesh living shall be 
justified.^ Those internal dispoisitions, whence right 
conduct can alone flow, were too little insisted on ; the 
agency of the Spirit was not sufficiently honoured or 
acknowledged ; and the subordination of the duties of 
the second, to those of the first table, not enough kept 
io view. The virtues they recommended and enfcwt- 



ed, wvjfe too often considered as the nadve ^owth of 
the hmjoan hetrt, instead of bein§ represented as *'f raits 
(fftke Spirit^ Jesus Chrbt was not laid as the foun- 
dation oif morality ; and a very sparing «se was made 
of the motives to its practice deduced from his prom- 
ises, his example, and his sacrifice. Add to this, that 
the labours of these great m^i were employed almost 
entirely in illustrating and enforcing the obligation of 
partioc^ duties, while the doctrine of the cross engag<- 
ed little of their attention, except as £aar as it was im-. 
pugned by the objections of infidels, or mutilated l^ 
the sophistry of papists. From the perusal of their 
writings, the impression naturally results, that a belief 
of the evidences of revealed religion, joined to a correct 
deportment in social life, is adequate to all the demands 
of Christianity. For these reasons, much as we admire, 
we cannot recommend them in an unqualified maiiDer, 
nor consider them as safe guides in religion. 

By these remarks, we intend no offence to any class 
of Christians. That the celebrated authors we have 
mentioned, with others of a similar stamp, have refin- 
ed the style, and improved the taste, of the English 
jpulpit, while they have poured a copious stream of 
knowledge on the public mind, we are as ready to ac- 
knowledge as their warmest admirers ; but we will net 
disguise our conviction, that, for the just delineatioa 
o( the ^ truth as it is in Jesus,' we musft look to the 
Baxters, the Howes, and the Usher^ of an earlier 
'period. He who wishes to catch the flame of devoiioa, 
by likening to the words ^ which are spirit and^ure iife,' 
wUl have recourse to the writings of^ letter, ndtwith- 
standiag their imtiricacy of «iethod, and proiixky of 
«tyle. 

It 4e with pecuUar satisfaction we call the m&i^m 
«<^our readers 40 a work, which unitea, in a oensideA- 
Jble degiea, the exMUeneies (of eaeii -ctos of^dmn^s 
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diuddd tOy ti^Iiout tbeir defects. Hie discourses 
are on the fottowing subjects. Our Lord Jesus Christ 
the Fouu^a^oB-^ MoraUty ; on the Erils resultbg from 
Fabe Principles of Morality ; on the Changes produce* 
b^ the conring of Christ in the Situation of Men as to 
tibe Diviae Law; Justification not attainable by Acts 
of Morality ; oo Lirtng after the Flesh or after the 
Spirit } the Lo\re of Crod an Inducement to strict Mo* 
raU^ ; an Brotherly Love ; on the Love of Sfoney ; 
on the Sacrifice of Worldly Interest to Duty ; on Chris- 
tian Bounty ; on Discontent ; on Worldly Anxiety 5 
on Christian Obedience to Civil Rulers ; Christian 
Patriotism illustrated by the Character of Nehemiah ; 
on quiet Diligence in our Proper Concerns ; on Par- 
tiality ; on Suspicion ; on doing Evil to produce good ; 
on the Superiority of Moral Conduct required of Chris- 
tians. The reader will perceive it was not the author's 
design to make a systematic arrangement of Christian 
duties, and that diere are many vices and virtues not 
comprehended within the plan of his present work. 
In the discussion of the subjects which he has selected, 
be has evinced much observation of human life, a deq> 
msigfat bto the true principles of morals, and intimate 
acquaintance with the genius of the Christian religion. 
He has erected his edifice upon a solid basis ; in the 
dioiee of his materials he has carefully excluded the 
wood, hay, and stubble ; and admitted no ornaments 
but such as are fitted to grace the temple of God. 

The intelligent reader will discover, in these dis- 
coinrses, the advantage resuhing frpm studying morality 
as a science. It will yield him great satisfaction to 
find the writer ascending on all occasions to first prin- 
ciples, forming his decisions on comprehensive views-, 
separating what is specious from what is solid, and en- 
forcing morality by no motives which are suspicious or 
equivocid. He will not see vanity or ambition pressed 
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ioto the service of virtue, or aoy approach to the ad<q^ 
tion of that dangerous policy which proposes to expel 
one vice by encouraging another. He will meet with 
BO flattering encomiums on the purity and dignity c^ 
our nature, none of those appeal;5 to the innate good- 
ness of the human heart, which are either utterly inef- 
fectual, t)r, if they restrain from open profligacy, diflnise, 
at the same time, the more subtile poison of pride and 
self-righteousness. Mr. Gisborne never confounds the 
functions of morality with the offices of the Saviour, 
nor ascribes to human virtue, polluted and imperfect 
at be«t, any part of those transcendent effects, which 
the New Testament teaches us to impute to the medi- 
ation of Christ. He considers the whole com pass of 
moral duties as branches of religion, as prescribed by 
the will of God, and no farther acceptable to him than 
as they proceed from religious motives. 

The disposition in mankind to seek justification by 
the works of the law, has been so much flattered and 
encouraged by the light in which moral duties have 
been usually placed, that Mr. Gisborne has shown his 
judgment by counteracting this error at the outset* 
We recommend to the serious attention of our readers, 
with this view, the fourth sermon, on Justification not 
attainable by Acts of Morality. We have never seen 
a publication, in which that important argument is set 
in a more clear and convincing light. 

Though Mr. Gisborne for a series of years has dis- 
tinguished himself as the able opponent of the doctrine 
of expediency, yet on no occasion has he exerted more 
ability in this cause than in his present work. We 
recommend it to the thinking part of the public to for- 
get for a moment that they are reading a sermon, and 
conceive themselves attending to the-'arguments of a 
sober and enlightened philosopher. To purify the 
sources of naorals, and to detect the principles of a 
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theory, which enaUes us to err by system and be de- 
praved by rule, is (o do good of the highest sort ; as 
he wbc diminishes the mass of human calamity by 
strikiDg one irom the list of diseases, is a greater beoe- 
factor TO tnankJud than the physician who perfomu 
the greatest number of cures. It is in this light we 
ioofc upon tb« laboars of the present author ; to whom 
we are more indebted than to any other individual for 
discreditiag a doctrine, which threatens to annihilate 
reUgion, to loosen the foundation of morals, and to de- 
base the character of the nation. We recommend to 
uBJrersal perusal the admirable discourse, on the' Evils 
re&uhing from False Principles of Morality. 

The two discourses which propose to illustrate the 
Character of Nebemiah, contain the most valuable 
iBstruction, adapted in particular to the use of those 
who occu[K^ the higher ranks, or who possess stauons 
of commanding influence and authority. It evinces 
juat and enlarged views of the duties attached to elevat- 
ed situadons, and breathes the purest spirit of Chn»- 
tian heoevol^iee. The sermon on the Love of Money 
displays, perhaps, the most of the powers of the orator, 
md demonstrates in how masterly a manner the author 
is capable, when he pleases, of enforcing ' the terrors 
of tbe Liord.' It contains some awful passages, in 
which, by a kind of repeated asseveration of the same 
vnilh, and tbe happy reiterabon of the same words, an 
affect is produced resembling that of repeated claps of 
thander. We shall present our readers with the follow- 
ing ^Mcimen, 

FourtblT- Hedittle od tlie GdbI coaditii 
money ii ntutenidg. The tovelout, the m: 
minidn of the lore of nmaey, tluttl not ink. 
In the preieat lifb lu has s foratoBte of tbe 
rsalFew, aniioufl, diautiiGed ; at one lime 
•■ to the probable remtU nThU projocla; a 
ftital^ of tlMm ; U •nothm, dlNppnnMd i 
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difcerninff , too late, that the aame exertioin employed in tome other 
line of aihmtitage woald have been more productive. But suppose 
him to have been, through life, as free from the effects of these 
sources of vexation as the most favourable picture could represent 
him He shaU not inherit ike kingdom of God. He may not have 
been a miser ; but he was a lover of money. He may not have 
been an extortioner ; but he was a lover of money. He may not have 
been fraudulent ; but he was a lover of money. He shall not in- 
hsrit the kingdom of QQd. He has had his day and his object. 
He has sought, and he may have accumulated, earthly possessions. 
By their instrumentality he may have gratified many other appe- 
tites and desires. But ne did not seek first the kinsdom of God > 
therefore he shall not obtain it. He loved the world ; therefore he 
shall perish with the world. He has wilfully bartered his soul for 
money. In vain is he now afffaast at his former madness. In vain 
does he now detest the idol wnich he worshipped. The gate of sal- 
vation is closed against him. He inherits the bitterness of unavail- 
ing remorse, the horrors of eternal death, pp. 145, 146. 

If we were called to specify the discouirse in the 
present volume, that appeared to us the most iDgenioas 
and original, we should be inclined to point to the 
eighteenth, on Suspicion. 

Having expressed our warm approbation of this per- 
formance, justice compels us to mHice what appear to 
us its principal blemishes; which, however, are so 
overbalanced by the merit of the whole, that we should 
scarcely deem them worthy of remark, were it not 
requisite to vindicate our claim to impartiality. Against 
the sentiments or the arrangement of these discourses, 
we have nothing to object : the former are almost m- 
variably just and important, often striking and original : 
the latter is natural and easy, preserving the spitii of 
method even where it may seem to neglect the forms : 
equally remote from the looseness of an harangue, and 
the ostentation of logical exactness. With the style of 
this work, we cannot say that we are quite so much 
satisfied. Perspicuous, dignified, and correct, it yet 
wants something more of amenity, variety, and ease^ 
Instead of that flexibility which bends to accommodate 
^ th^ diflferent conceptions which occur, it p^e- 
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seTves a ^ort of oaiiorm suteliBess. The art of traD»- 
position> carried, in our opinion, to excess, together 
with the preference of learned to plain Saxon words, 
give it an airof Latinity, which must necessarily render 
it less intelligible and acceptable to unlettered minds. 
It is indeed but fair to remark, that the discourses ap- 
pear to have been chiefly designed for the use of the 
higher classes. But while we allow this apology its 
just weight, we are still of opinion, that the composition 
might have assumed a more easy and natural air, with- 
out losing any thing of its force or beauty. Addresses 
from the pulpit should, in our apprehensicm, always 
make some approach to the character of plain and 
popular. 

Another blemish which strikes us in this work, is the 
frequent use of interrogations, introduced, not only in 
the warm and impassioned parts, where they are grace- 
ful, but in the midst of argumentative discussion. We 
have been struck with the prevalence of this practice in 
the more recent works of clergymen, beyond those of any 
other order of men. With Demosthenes, we know inter- 
rogation was a very favourite figure ; but we recollect, 
at the same time, it was chiefly confined to the more ve- 
hement parts of his speeches ; in which, like the erup- 
tions of a furnace, he broke out upon, and consumed 
his opponents. In him it was the natural expression of 
triumphant indignation : after he had subdued and laid 
them prostrate by the force of his arguments, by his 
abrupt and terrible interrogations he trampled them in 
the mire. In calm and dispassionate discussion, the 
frequent use of questions appear to us unnatural : it 
discomposes the attention by a sort of starting and ir- 
regular motion ; and is a violation of dignity by aflfect- 
ing to be lively, where it is sufilcient praise to be cogent 
and convincing. In a word, when, instead of being used 
to give additional vehemence to a discourse, they are 
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ioterspened in a series of arguments as an expedient \ 
far enlivening the attention, and varying the style, they 
have an air of undignified flippancy. We should scarce- 
ly have noticed these little circumstances in an inferior 
work, but we could not satisfy ourselves to let them 
pass without observation in an author, uriio, to merits 
of a more substantial nature, joins so many and such 
just pretensions to the character of a fine writer. 
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Letter to a Friend^ on the Evidences^ Doclrines^ and du- 
ties of the Chnetian Religion. By Olinthus Greg- 
ory, LL. D. Of the Rojal Military Academy, 
Woolwicli* 

As this is a work of no ordinary merits and writ- 
ten upon a subject which all must confess to be of the 
last importance, we shall endeavour, after being indulg- 
ed with a few preliminary remarks, to give a pretty 
copious analysis of its contents ; not doubting the great- 
er part of our readers will be solicitous to avail them- 
selves of the rich entertainment and instruction, which 
its perusal will unquestionably afibrd. The first vol- 
ume is employed in the discussion of a subject which 
has engaged die powers of the wisest of men through 
a series of ages ; and minds of every size, and of ev- 
ery diversity of acquisition, haying contributed their 
quota towards its elucidation, the accumulation of ma- 
terials is such, that it has become more necessary, per- 
lia(» more difficult, to arrange than to invent. In the 
conduct of so extensive an arguipent, the talents of the 
writer will chiefly appear, in giving the due degree of 
relief and prominence to the diflferent branches of the 
subject,— in determining what should be placed m a 
strong and brilliant light, and what should be more slight- 
ly sketched,— and disposing the whole m sued a man- 
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oer as shftll give it the most impremre efibet. If^o^ . 
b iittle room for the display of invenfiony other power»^ 
are requisite, not less rare or less useful ; a nice aad 
discrimiQating judgment, a true logical taste, and a tal- 
ent of extensive conbioaliop. An ordinary thiidLer 
feels himself lost in so wide a field ; is iocapabte of 
classifying the objects it presents ; and wastes his atten* 
tioD on such as are trite and common, mstead of di- 
recting it to those which are great and interesting. If 
there are subjects which it is difficult to discuss fot 
want of data to proceed upon, and, while they allure 
by their appearance of abstract grandeur, are sooa 
found to lose themselves in fruitless logomachies and 
unmeaning subtleties, such as the greater part of the 
discussions on time, space, and necessary existence ; 
there are odiers whose difficulty springs from an oppo* 
site cause,-— from the immense variety of distinct topics 
and considerations involved in their discussion : of 
which the divine origination of Christianky is a striking 
specimen,-^which it has become difficult to treat m it 
ought to be ti^ated, merely in consequence of tbe v«^ 
riety and superabundance of its proefti. 

On this account, we suspect that this great cause 
has been not a little injured by the injodictoas conduct 
of a certain class of preachers and writers, who, 'm 

{*u8t«despair of bemg able to handle a single topic crf're- 
igion to advantage, for want of having paid a devout 
attention to the scriptures, fly like havpies to the evi* 
dences of Christianity, on which they are certaiii of 
meeting with something prepared to their bands, <w)^eb 
they can tear, and soil, and mangle at their (rfeasuf e. 

Diripiuntque dapot, contactuqae omnia fisdant 

The famine, also, with which tJieff protot3rpes in "^rgfl 
threatened the followers of ^neas, is not more disitid 
^j,.- *i.^. ^hicli prevails among their hearers* The 
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Mf^W!$^STpMWGiSfk$l^^.iid BOC e^e^pe ibe obferva^ 
tion nor tbe ri4ie^)e of Swift, who reoiarkod in fai$ 
AtiafBf |hat:tbe pms^B td mpoting, on ev^ry occasioO| 
ibe qtiemioa of ibe Ofigjii of Christianity, was much 
Bdoc^ Ukely l^^mietMe tbe faHb of tbe simple, than tq 
eomHeraoit die prq^'^fs of infidelity. It is dangerous 
lo'familiariae every promiscuous audience to look upon 
religioo as a thing wbieh yet remains to be proved,*"-»to 
fttquaiiit^eiii with every sophism and c^vil whi<;h a 
j^eirvenie and petiilant ingenuity has found out, unac^ 
comfMiniedt as k to<^ often tbe case, with a satisfactory 
answer ; thus leaving tbe poison to operate without tbe 
antidote, in minds which ought to be strongly imbue^ 
vrith the principles, and awed by the saoctions of the 
gospel. It is degrading to the dignity of a revelation^ 
established througb a snccessioB of ages by indubitable « 
proofs, to be adverting every moment to the hypothesis 
of its being an imposture, and to be inviting every in* 
sdient sopbist to wrangle wiUi us about the title, wfaen 
we should' be eultivatipg tbe possession. The prac* 
tice we are now oenturing is prodtictiive )Of another ii|* 
convenience* The argument of the €ruth of Christian* 
i^, being an acgtmient of accumulation, or, in otbef 
words, of that mature that the force af it results less 
finim any '^.pai^te ooosiderattcm than from an almost 
infinjle varie^ of drcumstanees, coi^piring toward^ one 
point and terminaiieg in one coi^u^ion i jtbis ctmceor 
IraticHi of evidence isbitoke&iK) pieces, when an attempt 
k made to present it in eup^fidaL deQ€ants,-rrtbaii 
which notfiing can be conceifBd better caksulated to 
Inake what is great ftppear little^ and v^m^is poodfl^ 
ous, light. The trite observation that a cause is inju* 
red by the adoption of feeble arguments, rests on a huij 
m 906 often eonsidered# perhaps, by, tboie who most 
readily assent to its tnilb^ We never tb^pk of esti* 
nafinS.tii^ powers iqfiype |iMigieiitio»i»i» % givw «nb* 



ject, by the acttial peHbrmanoe of ihe pi« }''%«^ 1i* 
disappohit us, we im mediately ascritiND hh ftfitoe lo 
the poverty of his genius, wkhout accusing Mi sdbjeot 
or his art. Tlie regions of fiction ire mtBmSf con^ 
ceire to be boundless. But when an attetifpt is tOKitf 
to convince us of the truth of a propositlcAi respeMog 
a matter of fact or a branch of morals, we take it iot 
granted, that he who proposes it has made himself per^ 
fectly master of his argument, and that, as bo consid* 
eration has been neglected that would favour bis opin- 
ion, we shall not err in taking our impression of ^ 
cause from the defence of its advocate. If that caoat 
happen to be such as involves the dearest interests of 
mankind, we need not remark how much injury it'iif 
capable of sustaining from this quarter. 
' Let us not be supposed, by these remarks, to conw 
prebend within our censure, the writer, who, anndst 
the multifarious proofs of revelation, selects a single 
topic with a view to its more elaborate discussion, pro** 
vided it be of such a nature that it will suppbrt an inde^ 
pendent train of thought,— such, fi>r example, as Faley 
has pursued in his Homb PauKns, to which a peculianr 
value ought to be attefcbed, as a clear addition to tte 
body of Christian evidences. All we mean to assert 
is, that it is incomparably better to be sifeat on the 
evidences of Christianity, than to be perpetually adverr-* 
hifg to them in' a slight and superficial manner^ and that 
a questioh so awful and momentous as thk relatin|g no 
the' origih of the Chri^ian religibn, ought not to be 
debased into a ti*rvial comn^on place. Let it be for- 
mally dis6ui*5edj at proper intervals; by such men^ and 
such only, as are capable of bringing to it the time, 
talents, and information requisite to place it in a co«* 
flianding attitode.ie-That the author of Ae present per* 
formance is possessed^of these cfuaRfications to a very 
great degree, wiU^uliidmiif tq^cAr^fnom tha /aaalyaiar 
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we propOM iofffwe of die wmk^ and the specimens we 
tbaU occasionallj exbibit of its execution. 

It is ushered in by a modest and dignified dedication 
to Colonel Mudge, lieutenant governor of that royal 
military institution, of which die author is so distinguish- 
ed aa OTnament. The whole is cast into the form of 
letters to a friend ; and the first volume, we are given 
to understand, formed the subject of an actual corres- 
poadence. As much of the epistolary style is preserv- 
ed as b consistent with the nature of a serious and pro- 
tracted argument without ill-judged attempts at refresh- 
iog the attention of the reader by strokes of gaiety and 
llumour. The mind of the writer appears to have been 
too deeply impressed with his theme, to admit of such 
excursions, the absence of which will not, we are per- 
suaded, be felt or regretted. 

Before he proceeds to state the direct proofs of the 
^vinity of the Christian religion, he shows, in a very 
striking manner, the absurdities which must of necessity 
be embraced by those who deny all pretences to rev- 
elation ; enumerating in the form of a creed, the vari- 
ous strange and untenable positions, which form the 
subject of skeptical belief. In this part of the work, 
that disease in the intellectual temperament of infidels 
is placed in a stronger and juster light than we remem- 
ber to have seen it, which may not improperly be de- 
nominated the. credulity of unbelievers. This represen- 
tation forms the contents of the first letter. 

The necessity of revelation is still more indisputably 
evinced, by an appeal to facts, and a survey of the opin- 
ions which prevailed {Ufnongthe most enlightened heath- 
ens, respecting God, moral duty, and a future state. 
Under each of these heads, our author has selected, 
with great judgihent, numerous instances of the flagrant 
and permoious errors entertained by the most celebrat- 
^ Pagan legislat(NPS|. fiQ(»tfii» np^J^bilosophers; suffi- 
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cient to demon&trtite, beyond tdl coiMradtclmi, Ae in- 
ability of unassisted reasmi) in its most improved aad 
perfect state, to conduct man to vfatue and happiness, 
and the necessity, thence resulting, of superior nd. 
Much diligence of research, and much felicity of ar- 
rangement, are displayed in the management of this 
complicated topic, where the reader will find exhibited, 
in a condensed form, the most mateirial facts adduced 
in Leland's voluminous work on this subject. All along, 
he holds the balance with a firm and steady hand, 
without betraying a disposition, either to depreciate the 
value of those discoveries and improvements to-whicfi 
reason really attained, or charging the picture of its 
aberrations and defects, with deeper shades than jusdy 
belong* to it. The most eminent amongst ihe'Pagaa^ 
themselves, it ought to be remembered, who, having 
ilo other resource, were best acquainted with its weal^ 
ness and its power, never dreamed of denying the iie- 
oessity of revelation : this they asserted in the mail 
explicit terms, and on some occasions seem to have 
expected and anticipated the communication of such a 
benefit. We make no apology for citing, from the 
present work, the following remarkable passage out of 
Plato, tending both to confirm the fae% of a revelation 
being anticipated, and to evince, supposing nothing 
supernatural in the case^ the divine sagacity of that 
great author. He says, that ' this just person, (the ib- 
spired teacher of whom he had been speaking,) must 
be poor and void of all qualifications, but those of virtue 
alone ; that a wicked world would not bear his instruc- 
tions and reproofs ; and therefore, within three or four 
years after be began to preach, be should be persecuted, 
imprisoned, scourged, and at last, be put to death.^ 
In whatever light we consider it, this must be allowed 
^ be a mostremajrkable pi^ssage* — whe^r we regard 
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it. as merely ibe coDJecture of a highly enlightened 
mind, or as the fruit of prophetic suggestion : nor are 
we awate of any absurdity in supposing that the pro- 
lific spirit scattered, on certain occaaons, some seeds 
of truth amidst that mass of corruption and darkness 
which oppressed the Pagan world. The opinion we 
have Fentured to advance, is asserted in the most posi- 
tive terms in several parts of Justin Martyr's second 
Apology. Without pursuing this inquiry further, we 
irfiall cont^it ourselves wit£i remarking, that as the suf- 
ficiency of mere reason a><) the guide to truth never en- 
tered into the conception of Pagans, so it could never, 
have arisen at all, but in consequence of confounding 
its results with the dictates of revelation, which, since 
its publication, has never ceased to modify the specula- 
tions, and aid the inquiries of those, who are least dis- 
posed to bow to its authority. On all questions of mo- 
mlity and religion, the streams of thought have flowed 
^through channeb em*iched with a celestial ore, whence 
they have derived tbe tincture to which they are in- 
,ddbted for their rarest and most salutary qualities. 

Before we dismiss this subject, we would just observe 
that the inefficacy of unassisted reason in religious con- 
cerns appears undeniably in two points ; the doubtfiil 
maainer in which the wisest Pagans were accustomed 
to express themselves respecting a future state, the ex- 
istence of which, Warburton is confident none of the 
philosophers believed ; and their proud reliance on 
tbeir own virtue, which was such as left no room for 
repentance. Of a fiiture state, Socriaites, in the near 
prospect of death, is represented by Plato as express* 
tng a 1k^, accompanied with the greatest uncertainty ; 
and with respect to the second pcant, the lofty confi- 
dence in their own virtue, which we have imputed to 
Aem, Ode language of Cicero, in one of his familiar let- 
ters, is awfully decisive. * N^ enim dum ero^ angor 
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uBa ret cmtomni carbarn (mljfm; et si mon era» seana 
omiu carebo^' ' While I exiat, I shall be trouUed tf 
noihingi i^ooe I have no fault whatever ; and if I shafi 
not exists I shall be devoid of all feeling/* So true it 
it» that life and imnftortality are brought to light hy. thd 
£hivioi«r9 and that until be appeared, the greatest oi 
men were equally uaacquainted with their present eon; 
dition, and their future prospects. 

The next letter, which is the fourth in the series, is 

on mysteries in religion* Aware that while Ute preju*- 

dice against whatever is mysterious subsists, the sa^ 

vtng truths of the gospel can find no entrance, the aa* 

tbor has taken great, and, as far as « the force of acgU' 

ment can operate, successful pains, to point out tbt 

weakness of the foundations on which that pvejudice 

rests. He has showa, by a large induction of particu* 

lars, in natural religion, natural philosophy, and in pure 

and mixed mathematics, that with respect to each of 

these sciences, we arrive by infallible steps to condu* 

sionsy of which we cao form no clear, dMerminate coi»- 

ceptions ; and that the higher parts of mattematics es^ 

p0cially, the science which glories in its superior light 

tod demonstration, teem with mysteries as incooipr^ 

hensible to the full, as those which demand our assent 

in Revelation. His skill as a mathematician, for whtdi 

he has long been dbtinguished, serves him on thisoecar* 

sion to excellent purpose, by enabling him to illustrate 

his subject by well^selected examples from his favourilf 

science, and by that means to prove in the moet satii* 

£uKory manner that the mjrsterions parts of Christiani^ 

are exactly analogous to the cbfficulties inseparabit 

from other branches of knowledge, not excepting those 

whi^ make the justest pretensions to demonstratioo* 

•We run no hasMurd in affirming, that rarely, if evtfi 

have superior philosophical attainmmits beeif Mmed 1o 

• VoK I. p. «i. 
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m-beilei^ aecdunt, or a richer offering broaght from the 
fields of science into the temple of God. Some of his 
iHintmtions being drawn from the sublimer speculations 
of mathematics, must necessarily be unintelligible to 
ordinary readers: but many of them are plain and 
popalar ; and he has succeeded in making the princi- 
ple on which he reasons throughout, perfectly plain 
and perspicuous, which is this — that we are able, in a 
multitude of instances, to ascertain the relations of 
dungs, while we know little or nothing of the nature of 
the things themselves. If the distinction itself is not 
entirely new, the force of argument with which it is 
supported, and the extent to which its illustration is 
carried, are such as evince much original thinking. 
We should seriously recortimend this part of the work 
to the perusal of the Barrister, if he were capable of 
iMiderstanding it ; and to all, without exception, who 
liave been perverted by the shallow and dmbiguous 
90f>hism first broached, we belie ve< by Dr. Foster, that 
where mystery begins, religion ends ; — when the fact is, 
that religion and mystery both begin and end together; 
a portion of what is inscrutable to our faculties, being 
intimately and inseparably blended with its most vital 
and operative truths. A religion without its mysteries^ 
is a temple without its God* ^ 

Having thus marked out the eround, removed the 
fubbish, and made room for the foundation, our author 
proceeds with the i^ill of a master, to erect a firm and 
ftoble structure, cotiducting the argument for the truth 
et Christianity through all its stages, and commencing 
Us labours in this part of the subject, wiUi Establishing 
tbe genuineness and authenticity of the sacred volumne. 
As be manifestly aims at utility, not at display, we are 
giad to find he has availed himself of the profound and 
origi nal reasoning of Hartley, which he has fortified all 
along with ingenious reflections of his own, and crown* 



ed hj w nfpmk to ibe {mmfml te^fymmm ^(-Qkna^ 
iaii and Pagaa Antiquity. Tbe leUer devoted W dm 
subject m loog, but aot soote 80 tbaa tbe ocomumi de- 
manded, and is replete wkb varied and extwwe in- 
formation. To tbe whole be baa annexed a very 
curate and particular aecouBt of tbe reaeaiebea 
diaeoyeries of Dr, Buebaaap, mftde during bia visit Mi 
tbe Syrian Cburcbes in India ; nor are we j^ware tbat 
tbere is a single conaiderajtioii of flaooient, lettdiag 4e 
confirm the genuineBeBa and int^§iity of ibe sioriptiurM 
in their present state, whick in the, eoorse of our ayr 
tbor's extended investigatioa baa escaped Us nc^ioe. 
By some be will be blamed fioirplaeii^^e p«Q06eltbe 
authenticity of tbe sacred reeords before ibe argnmei^ 
from prophecy and miracles : but we ibinktbe is laghl 
ia adopting such an arrangement; aince tbe reasoning 
OB this part not only stands independent of tbe sei]pie)» 
but greatly abridges bia subsequent iaboitr, by enabling 
him to appeal, on every 0Gca«ian, to ibe iteslimoBy of 
scripture, not indeed as insptred, . but as* m antb^atic 
document, that point having becnprevioedy estubiMhed; 
while it is in perfect unison with that 8eHeitiide>be evfiry 
where evinces, io indMie lb6 mind of bis nead^n with 
a serious and devotional apiait« Here is a book of ^ 
singular character, and of high antiquily, from which 
Christtaes profess to deiifn ihe wb<^ of ifaeir inlcMrma- 
^n on religion,— ^nd it comes down to us under sucli 
eireumsiButces, that every diing retalung to it is cifMibW 
of being investigated, >apart from tbe conridevation of 
prophecies «nd miraoW, except its claim to inspira- 
tion. Why 4b«n sb&uM not tbe prelenaionn of tim 
book be etammed at the very outset, as % as thef. 
are susceptible of an, independent exiaminaiion ; sineft 
die proof of its being genuine and authentic, will ex- 
l^d its eonsequenoes so fSsur into the subee^[uent matter 
of disduision, as well as exert « great SMMlsabHary i 
' the mind of the inquirer. 



' Thd neisitletter is devoteil to tke wbj^et ot prm pk& t y : 
ia'wUoh, after noticing a few of the fiMir# remarkaUe 
predtctidns relating to the rwohitiom of power and 
empire^ he descendb to a roam paitieular lareBtigatiQn 
of the pi>epbeeie» rebliiig to the Mesiiah, whtoh he ar* 
ranges under three heada ; auch as respect' the time 
and pkccrof his appearaiice^*-4iis character, doetrkie, 
regectifNi^ and &ial trio roph ' l enJ the exact ccmreapond- 
ence betwixt Ins coHteinptdoQa treatment and sufiei^ 
ings, and the repreeentatioBs of the aMoient oraciet. 
Under the last, he embraces the o|ip<N*tumtjr of rescu- 
ing the proof from the 63d t^hapter 9t Isaiah, inmi the 
cairrlS'Oftto Jews, as well as noai the insiaaaticm of 
ceitaiit infid^y that the prophecy wiis written after the 
event? wfaidi be triimiphaiitty'r^utea by an appeal to 
-^ refimrkable pMsage m the books of OrtgfBit against 
-Cebtis^ In coairming the ittftnreaoe from prophecy, 
w«e <s^ata^ mevt wflii%jttdi^ou» applieeiMm oftte an- 
'^Ka^'s mathemaiical skilly bf whfa^ ke deaiooArates, 
from' the dDotrine of cbaoees,' the ahnast infinite iaa- 
pf obability of the o^cmraiee of even a snrall numher 
of contingent events predicted of any oee indiridaal; 
ilnd the absolute impO88ibiKty,>0esequently, of account- 
ing for the acdoispltshntent of snch nufneroos predic- 
ations as were -accomplished in Ae person of the Mes- 
siah, without aseriViiigJttit^'riie power and wisdom ef 
the Deity. 

From the eonsideratkm «f prophecy, he proceeds to 
the evidence (rom ^mirader, and the credibility of ha- 
man^ lestimoey* He begins with stating, in few and 
s^|de terNis>y btiMii^h much preeimoD, the just idea of 
a miraele, which, he remarks;, has oftener been d>sou- 

red than elucidated by deftanitk>n, while the sentiments 
entertained by good men upoa the subject have been 
admost uniformly correct, idien they have not been en- 
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tangled or bested by controversy. Tbis brtEocb of tbe 
evidences of revelation is certainly very little indebted 
to the introduction of subtle refinements. In resting 
tbe evidence of tbe Jewish and Christian revelations on 
the ground of miracles, the author restricts bis propo- 
sition to uncontrolled miracles; on the propriety of 
which, different judgments will probably be formed by 
bis readers. We believe him to be right : since, acK 
mitting the limitation to be unnecessary, it is but an 
extreme of caution, a leaning to the safe side ; for who 
will deny, that it is much easier to prove it to be in- 
consistent with the wisdom and goodness of the Deity, 
to permit an uncontrolled miracle to be performed in 
support of error, than to demonstrate from a metaphys- 
ical consideration of the powers and capacities of spir- 
itual agents of a high order, their incapacity of accom- 
plishing what to our apprehensions must appear super^ 
natural. The writer of this, at least, must confess for 
himself, he could nev^ find any satisfaction in such 
speculations, not even in those of Farmer, ingenious as 
they are, which always appeared to him to be like ad- 
vancing to an object by a circuitous and intricate path, 
rather than take the nearest road. But to return to 
the present performance. After exhibiting the most 
approved answers to the flimsy sophistry of Hume, in- 
tended to evince the incredibility of miracles ; and cor- 
roborating them by a copious illustration of the four 
criteria of miraculous facts, suggested by Leslie in his 
admirable work, entitled, " A short Method with the 
Deists," he reduces the only suppositions which can 
be formed, respecting the miracles recorded in the 
New Testament, to the four following, which we shaU 
give in the words of the author : 

' Either, first, the recorded accounts of those miracles were ab^« 
liitfi fictions, wickedly invented by some who had a with to impoM 
unkind : 
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* Or, MOMdiyy Itw M* Boe wwrli aaf ti«« miwclM; k«t Ike 
•ensee of the peepU wemjn torae w%^ or other deluded, to that 
tbey l»eli«f«d lie reatiy diVper^Miii miradee, when, in fact, he did 



* Or, tbirdljF, that the^pectaton ware sot ib aoj waj deluded, 
hot knew verj well he wrought no miraclea.; yet were all, (both 
enemiaa and fkiendm, the Jewa themselvea not eiceptad, thovgh 
^Ihey daily *' aoofht oecaaioa agaiaat hin,**) united in a oloae eott- 
i^eracy, to perniade the world he wrought the moat vurpriaing 
thin^. So Uist while most aetrvely cirrulated reports of thoae »- 
aMziiM oacarre»ce», the real kept their eooMiel, never offering to u^- 
mask the fraud, but managing the matter with, so much dexterity 
and cunnins, and such an exact harmony and correspondence, that 
the story orXesus Christ*s performing miracles should become 
eurrent, should obtain almost universal credit, muf net m single per* 
won be able to dimove it : 

* Or, Iburthly, i^hat he did actaallv perform those astonishing 
works, and that the accounts given of them by the Christian writers 
in the New Testament are authentic and correct. 

• *■ He that does not adopt the last of these conclusions will find it 
a matter of very small consequence which of the three he chooses; 
for that the stories cannot be jletiofi«,is evident from the reasonings 
of Leslie; already adduced : snd it will be seen farther, from a mo- 
ment*s consideration, that the deni«d of the miraclea of Jesus Christ, 
m any leay, leads necessarily to the admission of a series of real 
miracles of another kind.* 

He closes this part of bis disquisition with an elabo* 
rate confutation of the notion too generally admitted by 
tbe advocates of reFelation, that the evidence of mirac« 
ulous facts D^essarily grows weaker in proportion to 
the distance of the time at which they were performed ; 
and in no part does the vigour of his understanding ap* 
pear to more advantage than^in his reasonings on this 
Doint, where, among many excellent, we meet with the 
following profound remark : 

* ft is only,* he observes, * with rei;ard to the facts recorded in 
the Bible, that man ever talk of the daily diminution of credibility. 
Who complains of a decay of evidence in relation to the actions of 
Alexander, Hannibal, Pompey, or Cwsar? How many fewer of 
the events recorded by Plutarch, or Polvbins, or Livy, are believed 
now (on account of a diminution <ff evidence) than were believed 
by Mr. Addison, lor Lord Clarendon, or dfeoffrey Chaucer ? We 
never heai* nersons wishing they had lived ages earlier, that they 
might havelMd better proofs that Cyrus was the oooqueror of B.b- 
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ylon, that OarhM wm beaten in sereral battlefl bj Alexander, tiritt 

Titus deatroyed JenJ^alem, that HanqiM ^'^^ entirely routed br 
Scipio, or *oinpey by Julius Caesar; ttiouffh we soinetiniea finl 
mnn of excellent and enterprising minds exclaiming, ** O tbat I baii 
lived and been present, when such splendid events occurred ; how 
livnly an interest ^Jiould 1 have taken in such scenes, how mock 
concern in their termination ! " And indeed it is the frequent hear- 
ing of such exclamations that causes men to eoitfemul weight wf 
evidenee wUh warmth or depth offeeiing ; and to iote sight tftko 
essential difference between real evidenee^ or the true basis of be- 
Uef in history, and the ssnsihle impression or ii^msnoo which susk 
history may make upon the —^-^ •* 



We have only to remark, before we dismiss this 
subject, that, whereas the evidence of facts which oc- 
curred at a distant period is usually placed under the 
head of successive evidence, this distinction, as applica- 
ble to the miracles of the Gospel, must either be reject- 
ed altogether, or admitted with a caution against be- 
ing misled by the ambiguous use of words. The evi- 
dence, in this case, is not to be confounded for a mo- 
ment with that of a report transmitted through succes- 
sive ages to the present time, «ince the repord which 
contains the miraculous facts carries us back to the 
apostolic age ; so that, admitting its antiquity to be what 
it pretends, of which there is the most satisfactory evi- 
dence, the only link in the succession is thai which sep- 
arates the performers or spectators of the miracles from 
their narrators, who in the case before us, however, 
are frequently the same persons* 

in order to give that conspicuous place which is due 
to the greatest and most momentous of these miracles, 
as well as to do justice to the independent train of 
proofs by which it is supported, Dr. G. hfis assigned a 
separate letter to the Resurrection of Cf^ist, in which 
he has placed this great fact in the clearest light ; and, 
to remove every shadow of hesitation arising from the 
minute variations m the account given of it by the 

nitton on the Resurrection. Part II. Prop. 16. En. 
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BtangeK!^^ has tftken the pains to digest from their sep* 
arate narratives a distinct statement of the whole trans- 
ftction, which, as far as we have had time to examine 
it, appears very satisfactory. 

^ To this succeeds an ample illustration of the argu- 
ment for the truth of Christianity, drawn from its early 
and extensive propagation : where the fact is placed 
beyond all contradiction, by numerous and decisive 
testimonies, adduced from the ancient apologists and 
pagan writers ; the dates of the ten successive perse- 
cutions are accurately assigned ; and the most striking 
circumstances attending the last, in particular^ are dis- 
tinctly and forcibly exhibited. This forms the subject 
of the 9th letter, which dloses with some admirable ob- 
servations on the intrinsic excellence oi the religion of 
JesuSf tending to show that it corresponds to all the 
characters, and fulfils all the indications, which a rev- 
elation from heaven might be expected to possess. 

The remaining letters which compose this volume 
are employed in proving the inspiration of the Scripture, 
and answering various miscellaneous objections and 
cavils advanced against the Bible. 

We proceed to notice tne most important positions 
and reasonings contained in the second volume, which 
the author has det^ted to a display of the doctrines and 
duties of Christianity. We are aware that many will 
suspect him of a partial and bigotted attachment to his 
own opinions, in consequence of the anxiety he mani- 
fests to communicate and support those views of Chris- 
tianity, which, in his estimation, form its most striking 
peculiarity. It is plain our ' author considers the evi- 
dences of Christianity as entirely subservient to its doc- 
trines ; and that he is consequently far from supposing, 
with some modern divines, that he has accomplished 
his work by proving that Christianity is a true and ft 
genuine revelation from God. He judges it necessary 
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to spend 99mm ^mm Md so«ie hbom « cM^Amimf 
^i^mU i^ iff that 18 tnie, what kbttaitis rflmaied. Wert 
we not htmlht with the feet, we Aooii not be a ^ttle 
surprised at the prevalence of a <MMrtrarjr persoafieo'i 
we sfaooM probaUjr tkink it strange, that such an anxi- 
ety should be e^nced to rest the tnitfa of Chfimuaqr 
on the firmest possible basis, along wiA such a profound 
mdiSerenee to every attempt to investigale iu impoit. 
Some wonderful charm, it seems^ is cmitahied in a bare 
avowal Aat Christianity is a revelation from God, aparf 
from any distinct perceptions of its truths, or any «^ 
einn advertence to its genuine scope «id tendency^ 
Embalmed and preserved like some Egyptian monarchy 
in the form of a venerable and antiquated documait, il 
is to be carefully kept, and always approached with re* 
spect, btit never allowed to take its place among *e 
living, nor supposed to be useful to mankind accordioig 
to any known law of operation. The most magnifi** 
cent appellations are applied to it,— it is the light of 
the world, the true riches, the treasure bid in the fields 
and the pearl of great price : all these, and a thousand 
other encomiums, are lavished on the scriptures by men^ 
who at the same time feel no scruple in insinuating that 
this boasted communication from b^ven contains na 
truths beyond the limits of reason, and that what the 
bulk of Christians in our ages have deemed such; are 
the distempered visions of enthusiasm, if they are not^ 
in some instances, to be ascribed to the erroneous C5on* 
ceptions entertained by the Apostles of the religion they 
were appointed to propagalB. It is the posseaion of a 
revelation, not the aw, ^fMMi^these men are accustom* 
ed to contemplate and tH totee. As the miser con- 
ceives himself rich bv the treasure whi#h he never cm- 
ploys, so the persons to whom wo allude; suppose them- 
selves enlightened by a book from which they process to 
deriire nn information, and saved 1^ a religion which h 
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ftUowed to engage little or none of their attention. Thie 
i&one of the most distingutshed features in the charac- 
ter of those, who with exemplary modesty style them- 
selves rational Christians. In this spirit, a distinguish- 
ed prelate of the present age* has published a colleo-* 
tion of tracts for die benefit of the junior clergy, in which 
not a single treatise is admitted, which professes to ex- 
Ubit a view of Christian doctrine; and has introduced 
it with a preface, ingeniously calculated, under pretence 
of decrying dogmas, to bring all such inquiries into 
contempt. It certainly is not difficult to perceive 
' whence this manner of thinking proceeds, nor whith- 
er it tends. It proceeds from a rooted aversion to the 
genuine truths of revelation; and bad it not received 
a timely check, would have terminated in the general 
prevalence of skepticism. It presents a neutral ground, 
on which professed Christians and infidels may meet, 
and proceed to assail with their joint force the substan- 
tial truths of our religion. There is nothing in such 
i^ews of Christianity to appal the infidel ; nothing to 
mortify the pride, iK>thing to check or control the exor- 
bitances, of that "'carnal mind" which is "enmity 
against God." In stripping the religion of Christ of all 
that is spiritual, it renders it weak and inefBcacious as. 
an instrument of. renovating the mind ; and by fostering 
its pride, and sparing its corruption, prepares it for 
shaking ofif the restraints of religion altogether. It 
gives us, however, unfeigned satisfaction to perceive, 
that the evil we so much deprecate, appears to. have 
met with a fatal check ; and that the present times are' 
distinguished by two. things, which we cannot t)ut con- 
sider as most favourable prognostics, — an increased at- 
tention to the peculiar doctrines of Christianity, and a 
growing unanimity with respect to the modes in which 
tlM)se d^triues are entertained. There is less dispoai* 



tkm OP ito— btad to*'— it»far Obriilii»hy » 
of Piga* etlMosi ftadoft die olbor to oonfcwind ^pMois 
of tfamblAti speciiltlion with k» fa m hi Bi o a taL doctwaoi. 
Tlio>religioiia leal of tbo preMst <lqr » nMre«oUe and 
cothoUc than ki foraer tiii io a, port ol ii ng toflsof tlio M- 
riraoQjr of pytyt And iBore of thokuprntkHmoCtrolh wmd 
ebarity. Tho Kne of demmtomtioQ bctmvt aowad doo- 
trioes aad boresf, is better aseertaioed, than it has^ev- 
er beeifr befare ; aad the ChriatiaB worid m0 eqtaallf 
arerse to whatever approaches to Sodman inqpiety^ anl 
lo the mooting of interminable qiueslmis.- 

In the stateoaeat of the pecaluur do c tr ia o a of CbrfH- 
iaeitj, there are two extrefoes to be avoided.- The 
one is, that of poatUaninioasly shrinhinglmtt'tbeir'beU 
originality, and attempting lo recommend ibem lo the 
aoeeptance of proud mad worldly-minded men bj the 
artifices of palHation and disgniee-*-^ which^ in onr 
opinion, the Btshopof Lincdn has given aoegw^ons 
•pecimen in Us kte work ;* the other -extrenae in that 
dT stating them to a metap^sical Hohb, mixing dovfatM 
deductions with plain assertions, and therebjF mciunbei^ 
ing them with needless subtleties and refinemeols. We 
shoold neither be ashamed of the dictates of the Spirit, 
nor ^^ add to his words, lest we be reprovedu" Th^ 
will always appear with the most advantage, and carry 
the most convirtion, when they are exhibited in their 
native simpiietty, wtthcoit being mixed with heterog*' 
neous matter, or with positioiis of douhlfitl anithon^. 
In our apprehension, the tme way of t^onteraplaling iIk 
peculiar doctrines of Christianity, is to. cofwder them 
asfiusti believed on the anthori^ of the SupreaeJSeing, 
not to^ be proved by reason^ since their trnrti does net 
result from ai^ perceptible relationa in onr ideaa^ bet 
they owe their exieteaceeatiiely to the will and eonoiri 
of the Afanighty Potentate. On ^b. moeomit 
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mrromiAeait vrfeitfr ifest tbetr tnidis an a pUioieiiluad 
hnsis, nor inagiiie it ts^poasible to add.totbeir^vMlmiea 
bgr«ii etthomlietxak'Oifeatoiiiiigik Letthe £urgram« 
maticdi impQVt of loriiytare laa^iage be invesligtted, 
and wb^iemt*f90fmmfiamB are by aa •asy and oatural 
iaterpret^'oa^deihioifoie from theoeet let dieai be re* 
ceiveid astbe^diet^es of iafiaite arisdom,- adialeiwr a»* 

Ctheyfaaar, «r whatever difficulties they pesant.' 
ignaat to reason^ tbey ne^er can be, becaoae tbqr 
spring fram tbe ^Author of it 4 btA saparior' to reasoa, 
wbose timttsthey wiU^inioitely surpasSyWe must expect 
ta' find tfaem, mee ibey are a coraixiuDicatkMi of tMeb 
mattorsef feet respoedng ibe spiritual and Menial 
worlds as need not baire been oommoDicated if tbe 
knowledge of tbem ootdd bare beea ac^unred bem any 
otber «[aaner. Tlie facts with wbtcfa we bavebecoaae 
•cquaimed in the natural worid would appeav stapand- 
otiSy were ikej comnumieated merely on ^e. evidenee 
of tesluDony : they Jul to astonish us chiefly because 
tbey have been arrived at step by step, by means of 
their analogy to some pr^e&ig one. We have €lbnb-< 
ed the endnenee by a slow progressioB, and our proa* 
pect has iosenaibfy^ wictened as we advanced, instead 
of being traaqxmed tbitber mstanteoeously by a supe<- 
rior power. Revehition conducts us to tbe truth at 
once, wilhel previous training, without any intellectual 
process preoedh^ wkhout condescending to aibrd 
odier proof than wbatvesutefiroBi tbe veracity and wia* 
dom oif the Crralor; and when we oonstder that this 
truth rsapeets much snUimer relations and concerns than 
those nrhieh subsist in tbe materiid world, thatitregarda 
tbe ways and counseb of God respeecing nlan^i'eterBal 
destiny^ is it mrprisiag it diouki embrace what grea^ 
surpassed our previous conjectures^ and even transcends 
&mr perieet C(Hnprebension ? To a serious and up* 
ngbt miiKl)jlMwasiiwr,>itndiscafeciga ape no sooner ma d e 
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than ttejr become supremely acceptable : the mterpo'^ 
skion of the Deity in the great moral drama is seen to* 
be absolutely necessary ; since none but Infinite Wisdom 
could clear up the intricacies, nor any power short of 
Omnipotence relieve the distress it produced. These 
very truths which some ridicule as mysteries, and others 
despise as dogmas, are to the enlightened ^^ sweeter 
dum hooey, or the honeycomb," apart from which, 
whatever else is contained in the Bible, would be per- 
fectly tasteless and insipid. Though be receives every 
communication from God with devout and grateful 
emotions, he feels no hesitation in confessing, that it is 
in these parts of revelation he especially exuhs and tri- 
umphs ; it is these, which in his estimation entitle it to 
the appellation of " marvellous light.^^ 

If it is no small grati6cation, to find so perfect a con- 
currence in these sentiments, on the part of our author ; 
-—to find them stated and illustrated in so able a man- 
ner as they are throughout this work, is a still greatery 
The first letter in this volume is devoted to a general, 
view -of the Christian Doctrines, designed to obviate 
certain prejudices, and to prepare the mind for that se- 
rious inquiry into their nature and import, which cannot 
fail, under the blessing of God, of conducting it to the 
most satisfactory conclusions. 

Our author never loses sight of the gospel as a re- 
itorative dispensation : this is its primary and most es- 
sential feature ; and the most dangerous and numerous 
aberrations from it, may betraced to the neglect of con-' 
sidering it in this light. It is not the prescri{^OQ of a 
rule of life to the innocent, but the annunciation of a* 
stupendous method of relief for the sinner. Overlook^ 
ing all petty varieties, and subordiriate distinctions, it 
places the whole human race on one level ; abases 
them all in the dust before the Infinite Majesty ; and 
offers indiscriminately a provisi<»i of saactification todi6 
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polluted, and of pardon to the guilty. These are the 
glad tidings ; this is the jubilee of the whole earth, pro- 
claimed in the songs of angels, celebrated in the praises 
of the churc^, alike in her militant and her triumphant 
state, whether toiling in the vale of mortality, or re- 
joicing before the throne. 

The second letter in the series which composes this 
volume, is on the Depravity of Human Nature ; where 
Uie reader will find the evidence of that melancholy, 
but fundamental truth, exhibited with much conciseness, 
perspicuity, and force. The third is employed in sta- 
ting the arguments for the Atonement of Christ tinder 
the four divisions of typical, prophetical, historical, and 
declamatory proofs ; v and the whole is closed by a very 
luminous and satisfactory answer to the most specious 
objections against that momentous truth. In adverting 
to the objection to a vicarious sacrifice, founded on the 
notion of its being unjust that the innocent should be ap« 
pointed to suffer in the room of the guilty, we meet 
with the following admirable passage of Archbishop 
Tillotson, remarkable for that perfect good sense, sim- 
plicity, and perspicuity, which distmguish the writings 
of thsLt excellent prelate. 

* If the matter/ says he, ' were searched to the bottom, mil this 
perverse contention about our Saviour's suftering for our benefit, 
Dut not in our stead, will signify just nothing. For if Christ died 
for our benefit, so as some way or other, by virtue of his deatkand 
sufferings to save us from the wrath of God, and to procure our es- 
cape from eternal death, — this, for ought I know, is all that any 
^y means by his dying in our stead. For he that dies with an 
intention to do that benefit for another, or to save him from deaths 
4oth certainly, to all intents and purposes, die in his place and 
ftead. And if they will grant this to be their meaning, the contro- 
versy is at an end ; and hath sides are agreed in the Uiin^ and do 
only differ in the phrase and manner of expression, which is to seek 
« quarrel and an occasion of difference, when there is no real cround 
for it : a thing which ought to be very far from reasonable and 
peaceable minds. For many of th« Socinians say, that our Sav- 
ie\ir*s voluntary death and sufferings procured his exaltation at the 
njjtkX hand of dod,aiidpowerMidaatnorily to forgive tins, and to 



ctre eltfoal IHb to ai mtny as he pleased : ao that they gMDt thai 
bis obedience and stiffen oss, in the meritorioaa coaaequeBce of 
them, redound to oup benem and advanta^^e, as much as we pre- 
tAod to say they do ; only they are loth, in express terms, to ac« 
knowledge that Christ died in our stead ; and this for no other rear 
son that! can imagine, but because they h^ve denied it 90 often and 
MoUng: Vol. II. p. 64. 

We have ooly to say, on this part of the 8uly|ect, that 
we heartily commiserate the state of that man's mind^ 
who, whatever SociDian prejudices be may have felt 
against the most glorious of all doctrines, drat of the 
atone (nent, does not feel them shaken, at least, if not 
removed, by the arguments adduced in this letter. 

The next is devoted to the defence of the Divinity 
of Jesus Christ, which our author evinces in a master- 
ly manner, from the predictions of the ancient prophets, 
compared with their applicalion in the New Tei^ameot, 
-^from the conduct, the miracles, and the discourses 
of our Lord, — ^from the declarations of his aposties-^ 
and from the concurrent testimony of the early Christ- 
ian writers and martyrs, before the council of Nice*. 
Under the last head, the reader will meet with a copi- 
ous induction of passages attesting this grand doctrine, 
selected with much judgment, and applied with great 
force. The author all along contends for the divinity 
of Christ as 9i fundamental tenet ; and, of course, wi|), 
ibrfeit all pretensions to candour with riUional Christ- 
ians, on whose approbation, indeed ^ he appears to set 
very little value. 

In the next ^tter, whicJi is on Conversion, he ba» 
treated of th^ nature and necessity of that new birth* 
on which our Lord insisted so strenuously in his <ti9- 
course with Nicodemus, in a manner which will be as 
off^'nsive to mere nominal Christians, as it will he in* 
structive and satisfactory to serious and humble inquirers 
after truth. He shews, from well known and indubi- 
% jtbe reality of luich a change ;. and evino«& 
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ks indispensable necessityt from the express dechrw- 
lions of Scripture^ the corraption of human nature, the 
exalted character of the Deity, and the nature of thi^ 
pure and perfect felicitjr to which good men aspire af- 
ter death. In illustrating this subject, he has made a 
happy use of Bishop Burnet's narrative of the <»nrer- 
»on of the Ear! of Rochester, — has carefully guarded 
his readers against the pernicious error of confounding 
regeneration wkb baptism; — i«nd has closed the discus- 
sion with solving certain diffi<^ulties arising out of the 
subject, which have often perplexed serious minds. 

As every rfTefct naturally invites us to contemplate the 
(Cause, he passes from conversion to the consideration 
of Divine InAnenee^ wfaicfa is the subject of the sue- 
<5eedihg letter ; and were we to give our opinion of the 
comparative merit of Uie di^rent parts of this vohiroe, 
%e should be incKned to assign the palm to the disqui- 
sition on this confessedly mysterious subject. In no 
part, certainly, is the vigour of the author^ very pow- 
erful understanding more eminently exerted ; in tione 
are the prejudices founded on a pretended philosophy, 
there triumphantly dispelled. He has shewn, in the 
most satisfactoi'y manner, that the belief of an imme- 
diate divine influence on the mind, not only accords 
i^ith the sentiments of the wisest men in Pagan times, 
but that it is (tendered highly reasonable by the close 
^alogy it bears to d)e best established laws of the ma- 
terial world. Though there are many admirable pas- 
sages in this portion of the work, which it would grat- 
ify us to lay before our readers, we must content our- 
selves with the following, 

^ No pendn e^n look into tbe woH^with ^e m of a phHo8opfa«r, 
and not soon ascertain, that the erBnd theatre of phenomena which 
lies before him, is natmally subdivided into two great classes of 
•oenery : tbe one exhibiting cirtistirained, tbe other volantary nw,- 
tion ; the former ch^rarteristic of matter, ihe latter as clearly in4i- 
fs^ting tometSiDg perfectly distinct from matter, and possessing tih- 
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lallr oppofito qoalitief. ^^Polverite natter (wys Sftorio,) ^0 
it all the different forms of which it is susceptible, elevate it to 
its highest decree of attainment, make it vast and immense, mod- 
erate, or small, luminous, or obscure, opaqoe, or transparent, there 
will never result any thing but £^re#; and never will you be 
able, by all these combinations, or mvisions, to produce one single 
sentiment, one single thought." The reason is obvions : a substance 
eompounded of innumerable parts, which every one acknowledgef 
matter to be, cannot be the subject of an individual consciousness, 
the seat of which must be a simple and undivided substance : as the 
great Dr. Clark has lone ago irrefragably shewn. Intellect and 
volition, are quite of a different nature m>m corporeal figure, or 
motion, and must reside in, or emanate irom a different kind of be* 
in^, a kind which to distinguish it fVom matter, is called spirit, or 
mmd. Of these, the one b necessarily inert, the other essentially 
active. The one b characterized by want of animation, lile, and 
even motion, except as it is urced by something ab extra ; the oth- 
er is living, energetic, self-moving, and possessed of power to move 
other things. We often ftncy, it is true, that matter moves matter ; 
but this, s^ctly speakinc,* is not correct. When one wheel, or 
lever, in a system of macninery, communicates motion to matter, 
it can, at most, only communicate what it has receiiced ; and if yoa 
trace the connexion of the mechanism, you -will at length arrive at 
a first mover, which first mover is in fact, spiritual. If, for exam- 
ple, it be an animal, it is evidently the spintnal part of that animal 
from whence the motion originally Jiprings. If otherwise, if it be 
the descent of a weight, or the fall of water, or the force of a current 
ofair, orthe expansive power of steam, the action must be qHh 
mately referred to what are styled powers of nature, that is, to grav- 
itation or elasticity ; and these, it is now well known, cannot be 
explained by any allusion to material principles, but to the indes- 
inent operation of the Great Spirit, in whom we live, and move, 
and have our being^-the fincer of God touching and urging the va- 
rious subordinate sprioes. which, in their turn, move the several 
parts of the universe. Tnus God acts in all places, in all times, and 
ujpon all persons. The whole material world, were it not for his 
Spirit, would be inanimate and inactive ; all motion b derived either 
iVom his energy, or from a spirit which he animates; and it is 
next to certain, that the only primary action is that of spirit, and 
the most direct and immediate that of spirit upon spirit.* p. 154. 

We doubt not the intelligent reader will be of opin- 
ion thatlhe author has gone to the very bottom of this 
$ubject9 and will feel himself highly gratified in seeing 
it placed in so clear and convincing a light ; the more 
so, as he has taken care to guard against its most ob- 
vious abuse, by shewing that the influencei for which 



ht contetids, is^ot to be expetttd independent of means, 
-—among which he considers prayer, and conscientious 
regard' to known doty, as- the principal. We earnestly 
recomi»»^d this part of the performance to such of our 
readers as have, upon too light grounds, iiiri)ibed phi- 
losophical prejudices against the doctrine contended 
foi* : a doctrine which lies at the foundation of all spir- 
feual religion, though treated by many with an excess 
of insolence and scorn, which can hardly be accounted 
for, without adverting to the injudicious conduct of its 
advocates. 

The important doctrine of Justification by Faith, 
forms the subject of the next letter in the series. 
Here, after confirming the position he means to defend 
by the authority of the Homilies, he proceeds to a 
more particular discussion of the subject, under three 
heads of inquiry : What is meant by justification — what 
by faith — and what is the genuine import of " justifi- 
cation by faith." Under each of these, the reader will 
meet with much instruction, arising from a very lu* 
minous statement of truth, accompanied with happy il- 
lustrations. The charge against the doctrine pleaded 
for, of its tending to licentiousness, is ver}^ successfully 
combated and refuted. 

The exhibition of the leading rfoc^rtne* of Christian- 
ity is completed in the three following letters, — on Prov- 
idence, the Resurrection, and the Eternal Existence 
of Man after Death. We perused with much satisfac- 
tion, the author's masterly defence of a particular prov- 
idence, the denial of which is, to all practical purposes, 
equivalent to the denial of a providence altogether. 
Trust in God is the act of an individual, as all the ex- 
ercises of piety must necessarily be ; so that if the prov- 
idence of God embraces not the concerns of individu- 
als, no rational foundation can be conceived for expect- 
ing protection from danger, or relief under distress, in 

M* 
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answer to prajer. The deniftl of a particular prori* 
dence is, it must be confessed, the best possible expe- 
dient for keeping God at a distance— -and on that ac- 
count so vehemently insisted on by certain periodical 
writers, the poison of whose impiety, prepared, it b 
generally understood, by hallowed hands, and distribu- 
ted through the nation in a popular and seducing ve- 
hicle^ has met with a powerful antidote and rebuke from 
Dr. Gregory, who, himself a layman, will be honoured 
as the champion of that religion, which a clergymaa 
has insulted and betrayed.* How is it that the con- 
ductors of the publication alluded to, allot to this clerical 
associate the province of libelhng religion? Is it thai 
its alliance with nominal sanctity gives rank impiety a 
new zest, at the same time that its total dereliction of 
principle more perfectly incorporates the specific de- 
sign of the article with the general character of the 
work ? 

In treating of the Resurrection of the Dead, the au- 
thor has happily availed himself bf the striking analo- 
gies which the system of nature presents, as if design- 
ed on purpose, as Tertullian more^ than insinuates,, to 
excite the expectation of such an event. Amemg oth- 
ers highly deserving attention, we shall present our rea- 
ders with the following, in the words of Dr. Gregory. 

* Nearly allied to these are the examples of peculiar transfbrma- 
tioDs undergone by Tarioiis inseets, and the state of rest, and insen* 
sibility, which precede those transformations : such as the chrysaliS} 
or aurelia state of butterflies, moths, and sitk-wonns. The myr- 
meleon fiirmicaleo, of whose larva, and its extraordinary history, 
Reaumur and Roesel have given accurate descriptions^ continues 
in its inson^iblo, or cJirysalis state, about four weeks. The libellula, 
or dragon-fly, continues still longer in its state of inaction. Natur- 
alists tell as, that the worm repairs to the margin of its pond in 
quest of a convenient place of abode during its insensible state. It 
attaches itself to a plant, or piece of dry wood, and the skin, which 
gradually becomes parched and brittle, at last splits opposite to 
the upper part of the thorax ; through this aperture the insect, new 

• See the Article on Methodism in the Edinburgh Review. 
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btcona winged, foicUj puflMt ilt way ; Mid fcaiiig thwextricatW 
from confinement) begins to expand its win^, to flutter, and, fina^, 
to'^aunchinto the air with that gracaluhiesi and ease which are pe- 
cttliar to this majestic tribe. Now who that saw, tor the first time, 
the^ittle pendant coffin in which the insect laj aBtoaibedy and was 
ignorant of the transfi>nnation of which we are now speaking) would 
ever predict that, in a few weeks, perhaps in a Ibw days or koiurs, 
it would become one of the most elaganl and artiTe of winged in- 
sects ? And who that conteniplates with the mind of a philosopher 
this curious transformation, and knows that two years belbre the 
insect monntsinto air, even while it is living in water, it has the 
rudiments of wings, can deny that the body of a dead man may, at 
some future period, be again invested with vigour and activity, and 
ftoar to regions Tor which some latent organi^tton may have pacu- 
liariy fitted it/ p. 225. 

In descanting on tbe change that will be effected bj 
the Resurrection, when we shall be invested with a 
glorified bddy, the language of the author rises to a 
high pitch of elevation, and exhibits a scene which sur* 
passes the brightest visions of poetry, while die exact- 
ness of the delineation, in its most essential lineaments, 
is attested by the " true sayings of God," The sci- 
ence with which the tnind of the author is so richly im- 
bued, enables him to mingle a refined spirit of philo!<K>- 
phy with the colours of imagination, which without di- 
minishing their brightness, compels the assent of the 
understanding, while it captivates the heart* 

In the letter on the Eternal Existence after Death, 
th6 author strenuously opposes the sleep of the soul, 
and urges formidable, and, we apprehend, irrefragable 
arguments for interpreting the passages of scripture 
which speak of the everlasting misery of the impenitent, 
in their obvious and literal sense ; nor have we met 
with a discussion of this awful subject so calculated to 
carry conviction to a philosophical mind, provided it be 
disposed to bow to the authority of revelation. Hii» 
confutation of the reasoning of his opponents, founded 
on the supposed ambiguity of the terms employed ta 
denote an eternal duration, is particularJy masterly. 
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On the thfi!i! branch of htf snbf^eC, whieh relctM $^ 
the Duties of Christianity, he is comparatively briefy— 
not, it is erident, from bis undenrakitng their import^ 
ance, but partly, we conceive, on accotmt of the lengdi 
of bis former discussions,* and partly because, in this 
pnrt, there is little room for controversy. He has con* 
tented himself with arranging tne duties of Christianity 
, tinder three heads-^tbose which relate to God, to our 
fellow-creatures, and to ourselves ; and with illustrating 
and enforcing them by a direct appeal to the language 
of Scripture. 

Having endeavoured to put our readers in possession 
of the general plan and design of this work, we shall 
close this article with a few general observatiotts on it; 

Dr. Gregory throughout denominates the abettors of 
the simple humanity of Christ, Socinians, instead of 
employing their favourite appellatioti of Unitarians* 
We rejoice that he has done so, and hope his example 
will be generally followed. To accede to the appell^ 
tion of Unitarians, is to yield up the very point in debate : 
for ask them what they mean by Unitarian, and they 
will feel no scruple in replying, that it denotes a believ- 
er in one God, in opposition to a Tritbeist. That thia 
is not asserted at random, is evident, as well from many 
other facts, as from the following very remarkable one, 
that, when a noted academic was, some years since; 
expelled from the university of Cambridge, amidst va- 
rious points which he insisted on in his defence, one 
was this, — that it was quite absurd to censure him for 
avowing Unitarian principles, since he never heard but 
of one person who publicly declared himself no^ anUni^ 
tarian* Now what did he mean by this singular asser- 
tion f Did he mean to say, that he never heard of 
more than one person who publicly affirmed bis belief 
in apiuraUty of persons in the Godhead ? This is im*- 
nos«ihu What could he mean, tben^ but tbat be never 
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knew bntof <Mia person wbo affirmed himself not to be a 
Miever in one God ? — ^which is neither more nor less 
than to identify the term Unitarian with a believer in one 
God, and the term Trinitarian with a believer in three. 
Let the inteUigent public judge, whether it is not high 
time to withhold from tlusse men an appellation, which 
assumes the question at issue, and which cannot be be- 
stowed without being converted into an occasion of in- 
sult and triumph over their opponents. There was a 
time when the learning and moderation of Lardner, and 
the fame and science of Priestley, combined to throw 
a transitory splendour over their system, and to procure 
from the Christian world forbearance and complaisance 
to which they were ill entitled. That time is passed. 
Such rational Christians as they are, should have dis- 
cernment to perceive, that it is not with them as in 
months past, when the candle of their leader shone 
around them : it becomes them to bow their spirit to 
the humble state of their fortunes. They should learn 
at last to know themselves. The world is perfectly 
aware, whether they perceive it or not, that Socinianism 
is now a headless trunk, bleeding at every vein, and 
exhibiting no other symptoms of life, but its frightful 
convulsions. 

But why should they be offended at being styled So- 
cinians, when it is undeniable that they agree with So- 
cinus in his fundamental position, (the simple humani- 
ty of Christ ;) which is all the agreement that subsists 
betwixt the followers of Calvin or of Arminius, and those 
eminent persons f The Calvinists are far from con- 
curring in every particular with Calvin, the Arminians 
with ^minius, — ^yet neither of them have violently dis- 
daimed these appellations, or considered them as terms 
of^eproach. Why are the Sorinians only offended at 
heing denominated after Socinus ? Is it because they 
differ in the nature of Christ's person from that cele* 
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brated Heresttr^h ? Thk they wiU not pr^tead. But 
tbey difier from him in many respects ! h what re^ 
spects? b it in those respects in which his senti- 
ments gaTe most offence to the Christian world f Is it 
that they have receded from him in that direction which 
brini^ them nearer to the generally received doctrine 
of the church f Just the reverse. In die esteem of 
all but themselves they have descended many degrees 
lower in the scale of error, have plunged many fathoms 
deeper in the gulf of impiety ; yet with an assurance, 
of which they have furnished the only example, they 
affect to consider themselves injured by being styled 
Socinians, when they know, in their own consciences, 
that they d'lSkr from Socinus only in pushing the deg- 
radation of the Saviour to a much greater length-*^ana 
that, in the views of the Christian world, their religkuM 
delinquences differ from his, only as treason differs fnun 
sciiition, or sacrilege from theft. The appeHation of 
Socinian, as applied to them, is a terra of forbearance, 
calculated, if they would saSkt it, not to expose, but to 
hide a part of tlierr shame. Let them assume any de- 
nomination they please, provided it be such as will fairly 
represent their sentiments. Let them be styled Ant»* 
scriotu relists. Humanitarians, Serai-deists, Priestieians, 
or Socinians. But let them not be designated by a 
term, which is merely coveted by them for the pur^ 
poses of chicane and imposture. 

Our readers will perceive that the system which Dr. 
Gregory strenuously abets is orthodoxy : but it is nrod- 
erate and catholic; it is the orthodoxy of the three 
first centuries ; it is that system which, communicated 
by Christ and his apostles, pervaded the church long 
before the confusion of modern sects arose, or even 
the distinction betwixt Protestants and CathoHcs was 
heard of ; it is the orthodoxy which has nourished the 
r0ot^ piety ii^ ^9«ty a^e, w«li«i di* braist of wM 
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sad maftjprs, md wlU eoDtimie to subsist id the ekarch 
till the heavens and the earth are no more. 

We congratulate the public on the accession of Dr. 
6. %o such a cause ; and sincerely rejoice that, amidst 
bb multifarious scientific pursuits, he has found time and 
inclination to meditate so deeply, and to exhibit so suo- 
oessfuUy, the ** truth as it is in Jesus." We hope hi» 
example will stimulate other men of science and genius 
to puf sue so noble a career. We will venture to assure 
them, that, upon a dying bed, it will occasion no regret 
to reflect upon their having enrolled their names with 
such illustrious laymen as Boyle, Newton, and Locke, 
m the defence of Christianity. 

In a beautiful passage of Euripides, Medea is intro- 
duced expressing her surprise, that, amidst such a mul- 
titude of inventions and inquiries, the art of persuasion, 
the mistress of human volition, should alone have been 
neglected. This neglect -cannot be imputed to Dr. 
Gregory. He has united, with extraordinary attain- 
ments in the severer sciences, the art of recommending 
his sentiments with the most impressive efiect ; and 
though he is above a solicitude respecting the minuter 
graces of finished composition, he exhibits, in an emi- 
nent degree, the most important ingredients of good writ- 
ing. He is correct and luminous, and often rises to 
the tone of the most impassionable feeling. His lan- 
guage is eminently easy, flowing, and idiomatic. The 
abstractions of science have not in him exerted the in- 
fluence often imputed to* them, of chilling the heart, 
and impairing the vigour of the imagination* While he 
reasons with the comprehension and depth which dis- 
tinguish the philosopher, he feels with ardour, and paints 
with force. He is often inspired and transported with 
his theme. In the midst of pursuits which are not al- 
ways found to have a propitious efiect on the religious 
character of their votaries, he has found the means of 
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preserving his devotion in its warmtb, his faith in its 
purity, and his sensibility in its infantine freshness and 
vigour. 

We must conclude with earnestly recommending 
this work to the attentive perusal of young persons, 
whose minds have been cultivated by science and letters : 
and must be permitted to add, that we are acquainted 
with no book in the circle of English literature, which 
is equally calculated to give persons of that description, 
just views of the evidence, die nature, and the impor* 
tance of revealed religion. 
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Friends and Correspondents : also, a General View of 
the Progress of the Unitarian Doctrine in England and 
America. Bj Thomas Belsham, Minister of the 
Chapel in Essex- street. 8vo. pp. xxiv. 544. 

4 

As the life of Mr. Lindsay is evidently adopted as 
a vehicle for the propagation of Socinian sentiments, 
we shall be excused for being more copious in our re- 
i jnarks upon it, than the biography of a man of such 
extreme mediocrity of talents could otherwise possibly 
justify. If a zealous attachment to any system of opin* 
ions, oan be supposed to be aided by its association 
j^ifi personal reputation, we cannot wonder at finding 
jMr. Lindsey's fondness for Socinianism so ardent and 
so perseveripg, inasmuch as the annals of religion ^ 
scarcely furnish an instance of a celebrity acquired so 
entirely by the adoption of a particular creed. Luther 
and Calvin would have risen to distinction, in all prob- 
ability, if the Reformation had never been heard of; 
while the existence of such a man as Mr. Lindsey, 
would not have been known beyond the precincts of his 
parish, bad he not, under a peculiar combination of 
oircumstaoces, embraced Ib^ tenets of Socinqs. 

N 
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His reputation is altogether accidental and fSitctitioiia. 
Though the leadbg events of his life, with one excep- 
tion, are marked by no striking peculiarities, yet, by 
the help of a, great deal of adventitious matter, Mr. B. 
has contrived to make it the ground work of a buUgr^ 
and not unentertaining volume : disfigured, however^ 
throughout, by that languid and inelegant verbosityi 
which characterises all his compositions. It must be 
confessed, Mr. Belsham has taken care in this work to 
exhibit himself as no ascetic, no refigibus enthuttM, 
but l^uite a man of the world ; not by lively delineation 
of iu manners and foibles, still leas by a development 
of the principles by which m^ankind are actuated, but 
by such a profusion of compliments bestowed on men 
of rank and title, and so perfect a prostration before 
secular grandeur, as has never been paralleled, we 
suspect, in a Christian Divine. At the * pomp and 
circumstance' of human life, this philosopher appears 
awed, and planet-struck, and utterly incapable df exer- 
cising that small portion of discriihination 'ifnth wliid ' 
nature has endowed him. Every nobleman 6r states- 
man he has occasion to introduce, is uniformly ushered 
in with a splendid retinue of gorgeous epithets, in 
which there are as little taste and variety as if they had 
been copied verbatim from the rolls at the Herald's 
office. Orators of pre-eminent powers, togetherVith 
virtuous and enlightened noblemen, meet us at every 
turn, and we are npt a little surprised at finding so 
much of the decoration and splendour of this morlSd 
scene, in so close contact with the historical details of 
Unitarianism. We have long remarked the eagerness 
of Socinians to emblazon their system by associations 
with learning, rank, and fashion ; but dn no other oc- 
casion have we seen this humour carried so far, as in 
these Memoirs. 

The leading events of Itfr. Lindsey*^s Hfe are the 
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following^ He was boni^ June 20, 1723, atMiddle- 
itBch, inUh^shire, where his father was a mercer in 
respectable circumstances, but was afterwards reduced 
Iby misfortunes. His mother, whose maiden name was 
Spencer, was distantly related to.the Marlborough fam- 
ily, and, previously to her marriage, lived twenty years 
ib the family of Prances, Countess of Huntingdon — a 
'Circumstance which led to considerable intimacy, that 
"continued for some years, with the celebrated Seiina, 
Countess of Huntingdon^ who married the son of that 
Lady. lender the patronage of Lady Betty and Lady 
Ann IpEasiings, Mr. Lindsey was educated first at a 
school in the neighbourhood of Sliddlewich, whence he 
was removed, and placed under the care of the Rev* 
Mirl Barnard, master of the free grammar school in that 
^wn, who is represented as a gentleman of distinguish- 
ed learning and piety. 9is vacations were usuallf 
Sspent at the mansion of Uis nbble patronesses in the 
'^cini^ of Leeds, during the life of Ladjr Betty H^s- 
^ngs, j^nd, after h^r decease, at Ashby Place, near 
*3Sj?nDy de la Zouch, in . Leicestershire, where Lady 
Ain men fixed her residence. In the l8th year of his 
^^ge. May 21, 1741, he was admitted a student at St. 
'John's, Cambridge, 'where he acquitted himself with 
credit in hjs academical exercises, ^nd behaved with 
such exemplary propriety as to attract the attention of 
Dr. Reynolds, l^ishop of Lincoln, who thought fit to 
entrust him with the care of his grandson, a youth of 
fifteen. He was elected fellow of St. John's College, 
m April, 1741. Having been ordained by Bishop 
Gibson, he was, at the recommendation of Lady Ann 
Hastings, presented to a chapel in Spital-square, by 
Sir George Wheeler. In a short time after his settle- 
ment in London, tfie Duke of Somerset received him 
Into his house in the capacity of domestic chaplain. 
If e continued after the decease of that nobleman, to 
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reside some time with the Dutcliess dowager, betlef 
known by the title of Countess of Hertford, and, at her 
request, be accompanied her grandson, the present 
Duke of Northumberland, then about nine years of 
age, and in a delicate state of health, to the continent^ 
where he continued two years ; at the expiration of 
which time, he brought back his noble pupil, improved 
both in his health and learning. From this distinguish- 
ed personage, he continued to receive attentions and 
favours as long as he lived. Immediately after his re- 
turn from the contbont, he was presented by the EmA 
of Northumberland, to the valuable rectory of Kirkby 
Whiske, in the North Riding of Yorkshire, at first un- 
der condition to resign it when the person for whom k 
was intended s}iould come of age; but this young man 
dying a short time afterwards, it was given to Mr. 
Lindsey unconditionally, in the usual form. In this 
very retired situation, Mr. Lindsey continued abool 
three years ; and during his residence in Yorkshire^ 
he became acquainted with the celebrated Archdeacon 
Blackburne at Richmond :, aiicircitfi(iatance which led 
to important consequences, and to which he was in- 
debted under Providence for the most important bless- 
ing of his life. 

In the year 1756, at the request of the Huntingdon 
family, he resigned the living of Kirkby Whiske, for 
the living of Piddletown, in Dorsetshire, which was in 
the gift of the Earl of Huntingdon. In this place he 
lived s^ven years; and in 1760, 'married Miss EB- 
worth, the step-daughter of Archdeacon Blackburne, a 
lady whose principles were congenial with his own, 
and who is represented as possessed of a superior un- 
derstanding, and of exalted virtue. It was during his 
iesidenqe in that situation that he first began to enter- 
tain scruples concerning the lawfulness of Trinitarian 
worship, and of his continuing to officiate in the estab- 
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JiAed church. It appears he hud from his early youth 
disapproved of some thiogs in the thirty-nine articles. 
Some years afterwards, these doubts were* matured 
mto a full conviction that the Divinity of Christ was 
90 esrooeouf t^net^ aud that the Father was the sole 
object of worship ; in consequence of which, while in 
Dorsetshire, he took some previous steps with a view 
to quitting his preferment in the church. In the year 
1762, upon the appointment of the late Duke of Nor- 
thumberland to be Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, be was 
strongly urged to accept the fdace of chaplain to his 
Grace ; which, from the preference he gave to a re- 
tired situation, he^ declined. An opportunity occurring 
the year folbwing of exchanging his Kving for that of 
Catterick in Yorkshire, he made the exchange, for the 
sake of enjoying the society of Archdeacon Blackbume 
mid his family, who lived in that neighbourhood. On 
this occasion, Mr. Beltham justly remarks, It may ap- 
pear singular that Mr. Lindsey could submit to that re* 
newed subscription, which was requisite in order to bis 
induction to a new living. 

' And the ease/ be adds, * appears the more extraordinary, as 
xnan^ clergymen, who, ia consequence of a revolution in their 
opinions, had become dissatisfied with the Articles, would never, for 
toe sake of obtaining the most valuable preferment, subscribe 
them again, jthoagh while they were permitted to remain unmolest- 
ed, they did'not perceive it to be toeir duty to retire from the 
chttreh.' p. 17. 

The extreme want of candour and sincerity evinced 
by such conduct, is very unsatisfactorily apologized for 
by Mr. Lindsey, and is very gently reproved by Mr. 
Belsham* The principal plea' alleged by Mr. L. in 
defen<^ of himself, b, that as he continued to officiate 
in the forms of the liturgy, his renewed subset iption 
gave him little concern, since he considered himself, 
every time he used the' liturgy, as virtually repeating 
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his subscription. At length, he brought himself, be 
says, to consider the Trinitarian forms in the liturgy, and 
the invocations at the entrance of the litany, as 

' A threefold representation of the one God, the Fadier, goivenh 
inff all thhiffs by bimaelf and by his Son and Spirit ; and aa a thre««» 
fold way ofa^dnming him aa a Creator^ and orifinal benevolent 
cause of all thincs, as Redeemer of mankind by nis Son, and their 
Sanctiiler by his Holy Spirit/ p. 23. 

How far he was influenced by mercenary consider- 
ations in retaining his station under such circumstances, 
it is impossible to say ; but that he was guilty of much 
collusicm and impious prevarication in this afiair, can- 
not be reasonab^ doubted f nor is there any species of 
simulation or dissimulation in religion, which might not 
be justified on pretiences equally plausible : and when 
we rec(41ect that Mr* L. persisted in that conduct for 
a series of years, we shall find it difficult to conceive 
of him, at that prodigy of virtue, which Mr. Belsbain 
represents h»i. 'He must be a severe moralist,' says 
Mr. B. ' whom such a concession doeys not satisfy.' 
And what is this concession, that is to stop every mouth, 
and to convert censure into praise ? We will give it in 
Mr. L.'s own words : it is this : 

* Not/ aays he, ' that I noW joatify myself therein. Yea, rather I 
condemn myself But as I have bumble hope of the' divine ibr- 
giveness, let not men be too rigid in their censures.*, p. 34. 

It is impossible to conceive a confession of c<Miduct 
extremely criminal, in terms of lighter reprehension, 
but agreeably to the theory of Mr. B. the merit of re- 
pentance so much exceeds the moral turpitude c^ trans- 
gression, that the faintest indications of it transport 
him with admiration. For our parts, were we not 
aware of the tendency of Socinianism to produce a 
most attenuated conception of the evil of sin, we should 
ha^e expected to find sach Insincerity and impiety de- 
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piored in the .strongest language of penitential sorrow* 
As we wish, however, to do ample justice to the real 
virtues of Mr. L. we feel a pleasure in quoting the fol- 
16wing account of the manner in which he conducted 
himself while he was rector of Catterick. 

* No sooner wtus he settled/ says his biognipher, * in bis new sit* 
uation, than he applied himself with great assidaity, in his extensive 
and populous parish, to perforin the duties of a parochial minister. He 
regularly officiated twice on the Sunday in his parish church, and 
in the interval between the serviees he ctftechised young people. 
He visited the sick, he relieved the poor, he established and sup- 
ported charity-schools for the children, he spent considerable sums 
ofmoi^ey in feeding the hungry? in clotiriag the naked, in proyiding 
medicines for the diseased, and in purchasing and distributing the 
books for the instruction of the ignorant. Iti his domestic arrange- 
ments, the greatest economy was observed, that he and his ezcel- 
tdiit lady night have the greater surplus to expend in liberality imd 
ckarity ; for it was a rule with him to lay up nothing from the in- 
come of his living.' p. 26. 

This is, unquestionably, a pleasing picture of the 
character of an exemplary Christian paslor. It does 
not appear that any considerable success attended bis 
labours. On this head he contents himself with ex- 
pressing a faint hope, that some of ^e> seed he had 
sowed, might not be lost. '^ • 

In this situation he continued ten years, till a dan- 
gerous fit of sickness roused his conscience, and ren- 
dered his continuance in the discharge of his eclesias- 
tica! functions insui>portable. We are far from wishing 
to depreciate the value of that sacrifice which Mr. 
Lindsey tardily and reluctantly made to the claims of 
conscience ; but we cannot conceal our surprise, that 
a measure to which he was (breed, in order to quell 
the appfehfensionfs he most justly entertained of the dis^ 
plea^ur^of'thtl-Aimlghty, after a system of prevarica* 
tion persisted in for* upwards of ten years, should be 
extolled in terms, which can cmly be applied with pro- 
priety to instances of heroic virtue. To prefer the 
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surremier of o^^Uiia worldly advant^es to t persever- 
tnce in conduct highly crimiDalt evinces a miod not 
uOerly insensible to the force of moral ohJigation, and 
nothing naore. Our admiration must be reserved for 
a higher species of excellence ;— -for an adherence to 
the side of delicacy and honour, where many plausi- 
bilities might be urged to the cooorary ; or a resolute 
pursuit of the path of virtue, when it is obstructed by 
the last extremities of evil. Mr. Lindsey renounced, 
it is true, a respectable and lucrative situation in the' 
church, rather than continue any longer in the prac- 
tice of what he considered as idolatry. But he was 
unincumbered with a family : he possessed some per- 
sonal properly, and enjoyed the friendship of several 
great and noble personages, who were never likely to 
suffer him to sink into absolute poverty* He merely 
descended to the level where many of the l^st, and 
some of the greatest of- men, have chosen to place 
themselves, and where bis friend Dr. Priestley, whose 
talents would have commanded any preferment in the 
church, chose, from an attachment of the same prin<* 
ciples, to remain for life. We approve hb resignation 
of his living, but we confess we are more disposed to 
wonder that he could reconcile himself to continue in 
his situation so long, than that he should feel himself 
compelled to quit it at last. 

This event took place in the year 1773 5 after which 
he came to London, and a plan was soon set on foot 
for opening a chaj^l for him in the metropolis, where, 
retaining the use of a liturgy modified agreeably to his 
views, he might promulgate the tenets of Socinus. 
Many persons, Mr. B. informs us^ bpth of d)^ ?stablish- 
ment and among the dissenters, aided the undertaking, 
among whom are particularly enumerated the follow- 
ing : Dr. Priestley, and Dr. Price, Samuel Shore, Esq. 
of Norton Hall, in Yorkshire, and Robert Newton, Esq. 
of Norton House, in the same village. 
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These geotlemen, in conjunction with others, enterr 
cd into a subscription, to indemnify him for the neces- 
sary expenses incurred in procuring and fitting up his 
chapel. The place fixed upon for this grand experi- 
ment, was a room in Essex House, Essex Street, 
wfajch having before been used as an auction*room, was 
capable, at a moderate expense, of being turned into a 
convenient place of worship. Here Mr. L. introduced 
his improved liturgy, formed very much upon the plan 
of Dr. Clarke's, but with such variations as correspond- 
ed to the difference of his views from those of that 
celebrated divine. From this period, the life of Mr. 
L. proceeds in a very equable and uniform course, 
with little worthy of remark, besides the various publl-* 
cations to which the system he had adopted gave birth ; 
and over the congregation formed in Essex Street, he 
continued to preside till his 70th year, when he thought 
fit to retire from a public station : after which he lived 
sixteen years, when he was attacked with a disease 
which was judged to be a pressure of the brain, and 
expired in the 86th year of his age. Such are the 
outlines of a narrative which Mr. Belsham has contriv- 
ed to extend to upwards of five hundred octavo pages. 
It is by no means our intention to follow the biographer 
through his boundless excursions, or to criticise every 
remark which appears to us justly obnoxious to cen- 
sure. We shall content ourselves with selecting a few 
passages, and making a few observations, which may 
-«erve to illustrate the genius and progress of Socinian- 
ism, the pronation of which evidently appears to be 
the sole object of the writer of these Memoirs. 

The secession of Mr. Lindsey from the estabhshed 
church produced much less impression than might 
have been expected ; nor does it appear that his exam- 
ple was followed by one individual among the clergy, 
until Mr. Disney, his brother-in-law, after the lapse of 
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some years, adopted the same measure, s^nd afterwards 
became his colleague in the ministry. The establish- 
ment of a Socinian chapel mth a reformed litui^ in the 
metropolis, is narrated by our biographer with the 
^ utmost pomp, as forming a distinguished epoch in the 
annals of religion ; and undoubtedly great hopes were 
entertained of its producing a memorable revolution 
among the Episcopalians, but these expectations were 
frustrated. The attendance, composed chiefly of per- 
sons of opulence, (among whom the Duke of Grafton 
made the principal figure,) was at no time very numer- 
ous, and no similar society was formed from among the 
members of the established church in any part of the 
united kingdom. The utmost that the efforts of Lind- 
sey, Priestley, and others, effected, was to convert the 
teachers of Arianism among the dissenters, into Socin- 
ians> who exerted themselves with tolerable success to 
disseminate their principles in their respective congre- 
gations : so that the boasted triumphs of Socinianism 
consisted in sinking that section of tne dissenting body, 
who had already departed from the faith, a few degrees 
lower in the gulf of error. Frrim these very IMemoira 
under consideration, we derive the most convincing ev- 
idence that the tenets of Socinus, with respect to the 
nation at large, have lost ground, and that the people* 
of England are much less favourably disposed to them 
than formerly. They also present us a very full and 
particular account of the association of a part of the 
clergy at the Feathers Tavern, to procure relief in the 
matter of subscription ; for which purpose^ agreeably 
to a resolution of the general body, on ibe 6th of Felh* 
ruary, 1772, a petition was presented to the house of 
commons. The number of the petitioners amounted to 
nearly two hundred and fifty, among whom, the names 
of the celebrated Archdeacon Blackburne, and Law, 
Bishop oX Carlisle, were th0 ippst distinguished, uf 
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tiie klit6 6f tlie public mind in tbe metropolis^ we hati) 
a striking picture b a letter frotn John Lee, afterwards 
solicitor-general, a tealous friend of the discontented 
clergy. ^ * It Will surprii^e you who live b the country, 
fsays he,) aiid consequently have not been idf<Mrined of 
me discoveries of the metropolis, that the Christian re- 
ligion is not thought to be an object worthy of the least 
regard ; and that it is not only the most prudent, but 
the most virtuous, and benevolent thing in the world, to 
divert men's iniiids from such frivolous subjects with all 
the dexterity that can be. This is no exaggeration, I 
assure you ; on the contrary, it seems to be the opin- 
ion (and their conduct will show it) of nine-tenths of 
both bouses of parlianient !' Allowing for some slight 
exaggeratioDS arising from the chagrin and vexation of 
tbe writer, it is still impossible not to perceive, if any 
credit is dtie to his statement, that the parliament were 
^Qt in a disposition to feel any conscientious objections 
to the repeal of the articles, and that if they opposed 
such a measure, that opposition originated simply from 
'tbe fear of innovation conunon to politicians, ^he 
manner in which the debate was conducted when the 
afiair came actually under the consideration of the 
bouse, confirms this conclusion. 

There was not one member who expressed his be- 
lief in tbe articles : it was treated entirely as a political 
question, witliout once adverting to its hitrinsic merits, 
as involving a religious controversy, and Mr. Hans 
Stanley bpjposed the bringing up of the petition, as It 
tended to disturb the peace of the country, which, in 
his opinion, ought to be the subject of a fortieth article, 
which would be well worth all the thirty-nine.* Wiih 
such levity and contempt was the national creed treated 
at that time- Will the sturdiest champion of Socinianism 
a£Srmtbat a similar discussion in the house of commons, 

* See pages 54, 55, of Uiese memoin. 
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or iQ the upper bouse, would be ccmducted in a anilft 
manner at present ? or tbat there would not be ooe 
member who would contend for the continuance of the 
articles on the ground of their intrinsic excellence and 
verity ? The iact is, that through the secularity atid 
irreligion of the clergy, evangelical truth was nearly ef- 
faced from the minds of the members of the establish- 
ment in the higher ranks, and that an indolent acqui- 
escence in established formularies, had succeeded to the 
ardour with which the great principles of religion werS' 
embraced at the Reformation. ^ Such was the state of 
khe public mind, that in a contest between orthodoxy 
and heresy, the former proved triumphant, merely be- 
cause it was already established, and had the plea of 
antiquity and prescription in its favour. Since that pe- 
riod, vital religion has revived in the national church, 
the flame of controversy has been widely spread ; the 
inconsistency of Socinianism with the scriptures, to- 
gether with its genuine tendency and character, has 
been fully developed : it has lost the attraction of nov- 
elty ; it has revolted the minds of men by its impiety ; 
and having been weighed in the balance, has been 
found wanting. If among the clergy there still subsist 
a small remnant who are attached to those unscriptural 
tenets, they are content with being connived at, , and 
nothing could now urge them to the imprudence of pre- 
senting their claims for legal security to the legislature. 
We hear nothing of an intention to renew the scenes 
which took place at the Feathers Tavern in 1772. 

We consider this as a decisive proof that Socinian- 
ism has lost ground in the nation, notwithstanding its 
prevalence in societies of a certain description among 
the dissenters : those who never formally renoupced 
the orthodox doctrine, have, in consequence of recent 
discussions, become more than even attached to it ; 
while that class of dissenters who were already moving 
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Jb airliepetical directioo, have reposed in Socioianism, 

»as theii; natural centre of gravity. From several other 

^circumstances recorded in these Memoirs, the same in-* 

.ference may be drawn with respect to the discredit un- 

rdter which ^is system lies at. present, compared with 

. the countenance and indulgence with which it was re- 

.ceived thirty or forty years back. While Mr. Lindsey 

was delibecating on the proprie^ of quitting his Hving, 

^^ it was suggested to him by Dr. Priestley, that he might 

f eontinue to officiate, by making such alterations in the 

fpublic offices of devotjipn as corresponded to his pecu- 

. Bar views. * Nor was there any ground to suspect,' 

. says-Mr*. B. ' that he would have met with any moles- 

r tation from »his superiors.' Mr. Chambers, who held 

Ihe^ living of Oundle, in Northamptonshire, Mr. Disney, 

for many years, and others, did so without being called 

' to account for dieir conduct. We should be sorry to 

' express ourselves with an improper degree of confidence) 

il»ut we'may venture to express a firm; persuasion, that 

. fiuch a silent repeafV)f the doctrine of the church by the 

^mere authority of a parochial minister, would not now 

! be penxulted to pass unnoticed, or uncensured,* in any 

part of the kingdom. The dignitaries of the church 

^ are alive to the importance of the distinguishing truths 

of Christianity, and would shew themselves prompt and 

f eager,! as appears from recent instances, to discourage 

^ the open cUsavowal of them. We have no hesitation in 

rasseirUngthat the hope of rendering the tenets of the 

Polish.. heresiarch, popular and, prevalent throughout 

this nation^ was at no period so completely extinguished 

as at the present ; and from a certain air of despond- 

*!ency which the Memorialist of Lindsey betrays, amidst 

'^ Us gasconades, we aro convinced he is of the same 

■opinion. The disposition on all occasions to vaunt of 

- 'their 4Mi6ces3r ^od to predict with great confidence . ;ibe 
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speedy triumph of their principles, is a peculiar feature 
in the character of modern Socinians, and the absurd 
and exaggerated statements of matters of fact into which 
this propensity betrays them, are truly ludicrous. All 
other sorts of enthusiasts of whom we have either heard 
or read, are, in this respect, cold and phlegmatic com- 
pared with them. In numerous extracts from the let- 
ters of Mr. Lindsey's correspondents, and of others, 
representations are made of numerous and rapid con- 
versions to Socinianism, which Mr. B. from a regard 
to truth and decency, finds it necessary to correct and 
apologize for, as the efiusion of well-intended, but in- 
temperate zeal. The boast of success is almost invaria- 
bly the precursor of a statement on the part of Mr. B. in 
which it is either repealed, or qualified ; and it is but do- 
ing him justice to say, that his judgement and experience 
have exempted him from those illusions and deceptions 
of which his party have become the easy dupes. We 
had been confidently informed, for instance, that almost 
all the people of Boston, in the province of Massachu- 
setts, were becoming Socinians, and that the ministers, 
with the exception of one or two, had already declared 
themselves ; when it appears from the unimpeachable 
authority of Mr. Wells, himself a Socinian, and an in- 
habitant of that city, that there is but one professedly 
Unitarian chapel throughout New England, and so little 
sanguine is he with respect to the spread of that doc- 
trine, that he strongly deprecates its discussion, from a 
conviction that it will issue in producing among the 
body of the people a more confirmed attachment to or- 
thodoxy.* It is also worthy of remark, that these ex- 
travagant boasts of success are not accompanied with 
the slightest advertenqe to the moral or spiritual eflfects, 
which the Socinian doctrine produces on the character : 
this is a consideration, which rarely, if ever, enters iA- 

* See his Letter in the Appendix of the Memoirs. 
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to the mind of its most zealous abettors, who appear 
to be perfectly satisfied if they can but accomplish a 
change of sentiment, however ineflScacious to all prac- 
tical purposes. Their converts are merely proselyted 
to an opinion, without pretending to be converted to 
God ; and if they are not as much injured by the change 
as the proselytes made by the Pharisees of old, it must 
be ascribed to causes totally distinct from the superior 
excellence of the tenets which they have embraced. 
They have been taught to discard the worship of Christ, 
and to abjure all dependence upon him as a Saviour — 
an admirable preparation, it must be confessed, for a 
devout and holy life. Let the abettors of those doc- 
trines produce, if they can, a single instance of a per- 
son, who, in consequence of embracing them, was re- 
claimed from a vicious to a virtuous life, from a neglect 
of serious piety to an exemplary discharge of its obli- 
gations and duties ; and their success, to whatever ex- 
tent it has been realized, would suggest an argument 
in their favour deserving some attention. But who is 
ignorant that among the endless fluctuations of fashions 
and opinions recorded in the annals of religion, the 
most absurd and pernicious systems have flourished for 
a while ; and that Arianism, for instance, which these 
men profess to abhor almost as much as orthodoxy, 
prevailed to such a degree for years, as to threaten to 
become the prevalent religion of Christendom.* So- 
cinianism can boast but few converts compared with 
infidelity ; in England, at least, they have gone hand 
in band, and their progress has been simultaneous, 
derived from the same causes, and productive of the 
same effects. Shall we therefore affirm that infidelity 
is to be rejected with less confidence, because it pos- 
sesses in reality that to which Socinianism only pre- 

• See the 2d Book of Solpicios Severus, Chapter 35. " TnmbflB- 
resis Arrii pronipit totum^ue orbem invecto errore turbaverat.'* 
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tends f When we reflect on the iDert anti torpid ehiur- 
acter of Sociaianisniy it is surprising any serious expec- 
tation should be entertained of its final triumph. Frotn 
innumerable passages in these Memoirs, it appears that 
the far greater part of those who have embraced it in 
the established church, have been content to retain their 
situation ; and it is certain that of the two hundred and' 
fifty who joined in the petition for relief in the matter 
of subscription, Mr. Lindsey was the only person who 
made any sacrifice of emolument to principle. We 
find both MrC Lindsey and Mr. Belsham incessantly^ 
reproaching Unitarians with timidity, in declining the 
avowal of their sentiments ; and the former remarking 
with just indignation, that amidst the multitudes th&t 
concurred in his views, there was but onem ember of 
the established church that afforded him any pecuniaiy 
aid towards defraying the necessary expenses attend- 
ant on the opening of his chapel. The avowal of 
Socinianism among dissenters, has rarely been follo^^ 
ed by worldly privations ; and in the church of Eng- 
land, where such consequences nmst have ensued, it has 
not been made. Except in the instances of Lindsejr, 
Jebb, and a very few others, the converts to Socinianism 
have stooped to the meanest prevarication, and the 
most sacrilegious hypocrisy, rather than sacrifice their 
worldly emoluments and honours. Compare this with 
the conduct of the Puritans in the reign of Charles the 
Second ; who, though the points at issue were com- 
paratively trifling and insignificant, chose, to the num- 
ber of two thousand, to encounter every species of ob- 
loquy rather than do violence to their conscience ; and 
learn the difiference between the heroism inspired by 
Christian principle, and the base and pusillanimous 
spirit of heresy. What an infatuation to expect that a 
system, which inspires its votaries with no better sen- 
ents and feelings than are evinced by these deeiai^v 
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fiiCts, will ever become. the {MrevaUing belief; a system 
which, while it militates against every page of revela- 
tion, is betrayed by the selfish timidity of its followers ! 
The system of Socinus is a cold negation ; the whole 
sc<5ret of it consists in thinking meanly of Christ ; and 
what tendency such a mode of thinking can have to in- 
spire elevation or ardour, it is not easy to comprehend. 
If it is calculated to relieve the conscience of a weight 
which the principles of orthodoxy render it difficult to 
shake off without complying with the conditions of the 
gospel, infidelity answers the same purpose still better, 
and possesses a still higher degree of simplicity,— 
meaning by that term what Socinians generaUy mean, 
the total absence of mystery. 

Great part of these Memoirs are occupied in givufig 
a copious analysis of Mr. L.'s publications, which, pos- 
sessmg no intrinsic merit, nor having excited more 
than a temporary interest, it would be trifling with the 
jfetience of our readers to suppose they could derive 
either entertainment or instruction from $eeing them 
abridged. Of Mr. Lindsey, considered as a writer, it 
is sufficient to observe, that the measure of intellect he 
displays, is the most ordinary, and that he was not pos- 
sessed of the power, in its lowest degree, of either in- 
venting what was rarfe, or embellishing what was com- 
mon. He was perspicuous, because he contented him- 
self, on all occasions, with the most common-place 
thoughts ; he was simple, because he aspired to noth- 
ing more than to convey his meaning in intelligible 
terms, without the least conception of force, elegance, 
or harmony. Though his writings are replete with 
professions of unbounded liberality and candour, it is 
evident, from his treatment of Mr. Robinson of Cam- 
bridge, thA he was indulgent only towards those who 
approached nearer to infidelity than himself. Nothing 
can be conceived more splenetic and acrimonious than 

o* 
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hk examinatioii of th)at iagetrious authorV't^a for 
the Divinity of Christ,' who, in return for compltmemr 
and condescensions, which, however airworthy ofthtf 
cause he was defending, were sufficient to softeo a? 
Cerberus, met with nothbg but rudeness and insolence: 
It was truly amusing to see the imbeciKty of a Lindsej^ 
assuming the airs of a Warburton. Throughmit thr 
whole of that publication, he affects to consider Mt: 
Robinson as a mere superficial declaimer ; altfaotrghf 
his friend Archdeacon Blackbume, Mr. B; informstis^ 
dways spoke of the Plea as a most able and unanswer- 
able performance: So much for the modesty of tba' 
heretical confessor ! 

But it is time to leave Mr. L. to that oblivion vrfiiclr' 
is the infallible destiny of him and of his works, and 
to proceed to make a few remarks on the narradve^^ 
and the miscellaneous strictures of his biographer. Ik 
the first place, we congratulate him on his abatement 
of that tone of arrogance which so strikingly character* 
ized his former publications : not that we ever expect 
him to exhibit himself in the light of an amiable or m:r<* 
assuming writer, which would be for the ;£thiopian to 
change hiis skin ; but it is with pleasure we remark 
less insolence and dogmatism than he has displayed on 
other occasions. He writes like a person who is con- 
scious he is supporting a sinkin^g cause ; an air of des^ 
pondency may be detected amidst his effi)rts to appear 
gay and cheerful. He knows perfectly well that he is 
celebrating the obsequies, not the triumph, of Socinian^ 
ism ; and from the little advantage it has derived from 
his former efibrts, his vanity will not prevent him from 
suspecting that he is giving dust to dust, and ashes to 
ashes. 

Ih this, as in all his former publications, he evince 
a total ignorance of human nature, together with that 
propensity to over-Tate the practical effect of met»-^ 
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pfaf!$ioftI tbeoiies, which ahnost inirtrmUj' attaches tO( 
imiaphysioi^ffle of an inferior order. He who invents « 
a^ Itietapbjrsical qratem^ which poeseases the least clairoa* 
to public regard, must have paid a profound attentioiii 
to the actual constitution of human nature. He roust 
have explored the most delicate and intricate processes 
of the mind, and kept a vigilant eye on the various, 
phenomena which it presents. He is necessarily ab^v^^ 
Ms theory ; having been conducted to it by an inde* 
pendent effort of thought. He has not adjusted his 
observations to his h}rpothesis, but his hypothesis to 
bis observations. The humble disciple, the implicit 
admirer, proceeds too often in a directly opposite man- 
ner. AH he knows of the mental constitution, in its 
flK>re^ intricate movements^ he derives from the system 
prepared to his hand, which he adopts with all its cru-^ 
dkieS) and confidently employs as die key which is to 
unlock all the recesses of nature. Having been accus- 
tomed to contemplate the human mind with a constant 
3riew to the technical arrangements to which he hat 
devoted himself, he estimates the practical importance 
of metaphysical theories by what has passed in his own 
mind. We are folly convinced that the bulk of man- 
kind are very little influenced by metaphysical theories, 
and that even in minds which are more prone to specu- 
lation, metaphysical dogmas are seldom so firmly em- 
braced, or so deeply realized, as to be productive of 
important practical effects. The advocate of necessity 
and the champion of liberty, will, in the same state of 
moral proficiency, act precisely the same part in simi- 
lar circumstances. Mr. Belshamj however, in the 
plentitude of his enthusiasm for the doctrine of philo- 
sophical necessity, ascribes, without hesitation, the 
ruin of multitudes of young persons to their embracing 
Ae opposite tenet. It is truly surprising that he who 
was so quick^sTghted as to perceive the tendency ot 
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the notion of liberty to promote imm^al conduct, shbuid i 
entertain no suspicion of a similar tendency in the doc- 
trine of God's being the author of sin, which Mr. B. 
repeatedly asserts. 

< The true solution of the, first difficulty (says Mr. B.) whether 
God be the author of sin ? appears to be thw : that God is, strictly 
speaking, the author of evil ; but that, in the first place, he never 
ordains or permits evil but with a view to the production of a great- 
er good, wnich could not have existed without it. And secondly, 
that though God is the author of evil, both natural and moral, he 
is not the approver of evil ; he does not delight in it for its own 
sake ; it must be the object of his aversion, and what be would nev- 
er permit or endure, if the good he intends could have been accom- 
Dlftthed without it. With respect to the justice of punishment, the 
best and only philosophical solution of it, is, that under the divine 
government all punisnment is remedial Moral evil is the disease, 
punishment is the process of cure, of greater or less intensity, and 
of longer or shorter duration, in proportion to the malignity and in- 
veteracy of the malady, but ultimately of sovereign efficacy under 
the divine government, to operate a perfect cure ; so that those 
whose vires have been the means of proving, purifying, and exalt- 
ing the virtues of others, shall, in the end, snare with them in their 
virtue and their triumph, and the impartial justice, and infinite be- 
nevolence of the Divine Being, will be madfe known, adored, and 
celebrated through the whole created universe.' pp. ^23, 4. 

The malignant tendency of such representations as 
the foregoing, is so obvious, that it is quite unnecessary 
to point it out to our readers. How vain are all pre- 
cautions against sin, if in all cases it is produced by the 
omnipotent power of the Deity ! and what motive can 
remain for avoiding it, if it is certain of being ultimate- 
ly crowned with happiness and glory ! The distinction 
between producing it, and approving of it for its own 
sake, with which the doctrine is attempted to be palli- 
ated, is perfectly futile ; for this is ascribing no more 
to the Deity than must in justice be ascribed to the 
most profligate of mankind, who never commit sin for 
its own sake, but purely with a view to certain advan- 
tages with which it is connected ; and the difference 
between the two cases arises, not from any dislittctioo 
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JIT' the' mmil chara eier » of thfe* proeeedfcgy bot wfep^ 
fifom the superiorcomprehension of View, witb'whicB 
tb€<<'COiiduct of the Deitjr IS aeeoRifMiBied. As the 
perpetration' of vice is, upon this system, a cahmityi 
not a crime, it is but fitting and necessary it should re* 
ceiy« a .compensation ; axid for this. Mr, B. has provid- 
ed^ by representing the ultimate happiness of such as 
have been the meaoG of' purifying the virtue of others 
by their vices, as the effect of the impartial justice of 
tfaa Deity. Persons of this description are, it seems, 
a. 4species of benefactors, and it is but right they should, 
in^ doe tioie, be rewarded. They are the scavengers 
of the universe, and having done a great deal ofneces^ 
sary, though dirty work, they are entitled to comrois^ 
eratioQ at present, and to proportiesable compensation 
ia^another state of being. How admirably are these 
views adapted to promote a horror of sin ! What ten* 
demess of conscience, fear of offending, deep humility, 
and penitence, may we expect to find in Mr. Belsham, 
and tin his admirers ! Doubtless their eyes are a foun* 
tain of tears, which, like Jeremiah, they are incessant- 
ly pouring out for those vices and impieties, which are 
die sure and certain pledges of endless felicity. 

To expect Mr. B. to write a bulky volume without 
intermiQgling a large porticm of infidelity, would be to 
expect grapes of thorns, and figs of thistles. In the 
work under consideration, he fully maintains the con- 
sistency of his character. He more than insinuates his 
disbelief of a great, if not the greater part, of the Mo- 
saic history. Mr. Lindsey having expressed himself 
in tf^ms of just reprehension with respect to the con- 
duct of those who reject the books of Moses, Mir. B. 
takes upon him to censure, the severity of Ibis, friend, 

*Bot surely if the vipneraMe writer («J«y« he,) hud reconsidered 
the esse ^ithhls iwoal cahttness and impartiality, he would bav« 
«WB UiU a persoirnitty be a rery firm* believer m the dime mivuef 
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•ttd dootrioeof Cbrift^aad be well vatatfied with ih^ general evi- 
dence of the divine legation of Moses, while he at the same time 
may entertain very senous doubts, whether the books commonly at- 
tributed to Moses were really written throughout by him, and whe- 
ther either the narrative or the institute, exist at present exactly in 
the ibrm in which he delivered them.' p. 408. 

* 

But supposing the narrative to be in certain points 
false, the institution misrepresented and disguised, and 
the books which we term the Pentateuch the produc- 
tion of some unknown author, who does not see the 
impossibility of separating the truth from the falsehood, 
and of attaching, on any consistent principles, to any 
part of it, the credit due to a Divine communication ? 
the spirit of infidf^lity evinced in these passages, is 
little different from that which pervades the pages of 
Bolingbroke and Voltaire. But such is the genuine 
progress of Socinianism : it begins with denying sonne 
of the clearest projK>sitions in the New Testament, in 
order to which its claims to inspiration must be weak- 
ened or annulled ; whence it proceeds to dispute the 
authority of the Old, till the whole Bible be virtually 
$et aside as the umpire of controversy. Among the 
other sublime discoveries to which Mr. B. has been 
led by a critical investigation of the writings of the New 
Testament, one is, that the Lord Jesus Christ possesses 
no authority whatever, or to use a term of his own in- 
vention, no external authority. Speaking of the i uke 
of Grafton, he says, 

* In a paper, dated Jan. 1, 1792, the Duke expresses a belief 
that the exaltation of Christ to dominion and authority was the con- 
sequence of his submission to those sufferings which " were so effi- 
cacious, perhaps so .necessary, to his own glory and to the future 
happiness of mankind " His mind seems at this time to have been 
perplexed with some obscure notion of the unscriptural doctrines of 
merirorlous sufferings, and of the external authority of Jesus Christ ; 
which, however, he regards as a mystery, which " it will probably 

wK^*I **? ^'^®° '*^ ""^^ '" ^^^ present state" to understand, and 
w^ich therefore, " must consequently be ranked among those arti- 
*«wi wje belief of which cannot be necessary to wlvation." * p/327 
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Tliough the Apostles have affirmed the exahation of 
the Saviour to the government of the universe, in ev- 
ery variety of form which language can supply ; though 
he himself declared that all power was given to him in 
heaven and in earth, his possession of external author- 
ity is unblushingly asserted to be an unscriptural tenet. 
We challenge Mr. B. to invent terms more strongly 
expressive of the highest dominion and authority, than 
those which the inspired writers have employed in de- 
scribing the exaltation of the Saviour. We can regard 
this assertion of Mr. Belsham's, in no other light than 
as a specimen of that theological audacity which forms 
the principal feature in that gentleman's character, and 
which happily can have no otlier effect than to inspire 
a complete abhorrence of the system which renders 
such a procedure necessary. We cheerfully accept, 
however, the concession implied in these daring posi- 
tions, that the doctrine of the meritorious sufferings of 
Christ is inseparably connected with his exaltation ; and 
as the latter cannot, without the utmost indecency, be 
denied, the former follows of course. We can an- 
nex ijo other meanhig to the epithet external, as appli- 
ed to authority^ than what might be more clearly ex- 
pressed by the term personal ; or, in other words, Mr. 
B.'s intention is to assert, that our Lord possesses no 
authority whatever, apart from the credit due to his 
mission and to his doctrine, and that the Christian 
church is in no other sense governed by Christ, than x\\b 
Jews might be affirmed to be governed by Moses after 
his decease. It must be obvious, however, to every 
one, that this is not to explain, but boldly and unequiv- 
ocally to contradict, the writings of the Apostles on this 
important subject. 

We shall close these strictures on Mr. Belsham, by 
quoting one passage more, which illustrates at once, his 
insufferable arrogance, and his servile deference to au- 
thority. 



* What ebUdiib 0111111110117 and igooranoe/ aaya be, Vidoat k: b«- 
tray in somei to feign or to feel alarmed at the tendency of those 
doetrki6f«whicb are avowed by such men as Lindaeyi - Priestleyv 
Hmrthff and Jebb^and^wlMeb'aro represented by them aa lyvojf at 
the foundation of all right views of tbe divine government, of all 
rational piety and virtuous practice, and of all rational and sabstan- 
tial aonsoUtion ! And y^t soeh peiMaa feial no akrmi^the v:ulgar 
notion of philosophical liberty, or the power of actiag difiEefently.in 
circumstances precisely similar ; a notiout the fond peisuaaion of 
which enconra!^ men to venture into circunnlanees of moral dan- 
ger, and to whioh thonsaods of the young xand'ineapeneaoed-eapa- 
cially are daily fiilling victims/ p. 394. 

The arrogance, folly, and absurdity of this passage, 
are scarcely to be, paralleled, even in the writings of its 
inimitable author. The most celebrated metaphysi- 
cians and reasoners, in every age and in every country, 
Malebranche, Cud worth, Clarke, Butler, Reid, Chil- 
lingworth, and innumerable others, who have avowed 
the strongest apprehensions of the immoral tendency^of 
. the doctrine of fatalism, or, as it has been styled, of 
philosophical necessity, are consigned by a writer, who 
has not capacity sufficient to appreciate their powers, 
much less to rival their productions, to the -ceproach of 
childish simplicity and ignorance ; and this for no oA- 
er reason than their presuming to differ in opinion firom 
Lindsey, Priestley, Hartley, and Jebb ! What is this 
but to enjoin implicit faith ? and why might not a Bo- 
man Catholic, with equal propriety, accuse of childish 
simplicity and ignorance, those who should suspect the 
pernicious tendency of sentiments held by Pascal,Ten- 
elon, and Bossuet ? We must be permitted to remind 
Mr. B. that we hold his pretensions to a liberal and in- 
dependent turn of thought extremely cheap; that pos- 
sessing nothing original even in his opinions, to say 
nothing of his genius, his most vigorous efforts have 
terminated in his becoming a mere train-bearer, in a 
, very bsignificant procession. 

Having already detained our readers longer on this 
Article than we ought, we should now put a period to 
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eur remaiks, but ti^t there is one particular connected 
with tlie history of Mr. Lindsey, which we conceive, has 
been too often set in such a light as is calculated to 
produce ern»eous ifopressions. We refer to the re- 
atgnation of his Kifings in deference to his religious scru* 
pies. He is, on this account, every where designated 
iy Mr. Belsham by the title of ' the venerable Confes- 
sor ; and what is more to be wondered at, the late ex- 
cellent Job Orton, in a letter to his friend, the late Rev. 
Mr. Palmer of Hackney, speaks of him in the following 
terms : 

'Were I to publish an account of silenced and ejected ministers, 
1 should be stroaffly tempted to insert Mr. Lindsey m the list, ^/vhich 
he mentions in his Apology with so much yeneration. He cer* 
lalnly deserves as much respect and honour as any of them, for 
the part he has acted. Perhaps few of them exceeded him in learn* 
ing and piety. I venerate him as I would any of your confessors. 
. As to his particular sentiments, they are nothing tome. An honest 
piQua man, who makes such a sacri6ce to truth and conscience as 
ne has done, is a glorious character, and deserves the respect, esteem, 
aad veneration of every true Christian.* 

We baye ao scruple in asserting that this unqualified 
encomium is repugnant to reason, to scripture, and to 
the sentiments of the best and purest ages of the Christ- 
ian church. To pass over the absurdity of denomina- 
ting Mr. L. a silenced and ejected minister, merely on 
accoimt of his voluntary withdrawment from a commu* 
aity whose distinguishing tenets he had abandoned, we 
aie far from conceiving that the merit attached to his 
conduct on this occasion, was of such an order as to 
entitle him^pr a moment to rank with confessors and 
marQnrs* To the praise of manly integrity for quitting 
a sdtuation he could no longer conscientiously retain, we 
are rendy to acknowledge Mr. L. fuDy entitled. We 
are cordially disposed to admire integrity, wherever we 
perceive it ; and we admire it the more in the present 
ins^nce, beca^ute such examples of it, among beaefic^ 
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ed ecclesiastics, have been rare. But we cannot per- 
mit ourselN^es to place sacrifices to error on the same 
footing as sacrifices to tnitfa, without annihilating their 
distinction. If revealed truth possess, any thing of 
sanctity and importance, the profession of it must be 
more meritorious than the profession of its opposite ; 
and, by consequence, sacrifices made to that profession 
must be more estimable. He who sufiTers in the cause 
of truth is entitled to admiration ; he who sufiTers in the 
defence of error and delusion, to our commiseration ; 
which are unquestionably very difierent sentiments. If 
truth is calculated to elevate and sanctify the character, 
he who cheerfully sacrifices his worldly emolument to 
its pursuit, must be supposed to have participated, in 
no common degree, of its salutary operation. He who 
sufiTers equal privations in the propagation of error, 
evinces, it is confessed, his possession of moral hones- 
ty ; but unless persuasion could convert error into truth, 
it is impossible it should impart to error the efiTects of 
truth. Previous to the profession of any tenets what- 
ever, there lies an obligation on all to whom the light of 
the gospel extends, to believe the truth. We are bound 
to confess Christ before men, only because we.are bound 
to believe on him. But if, instead of belie ving on him, 
we deny him in his essential characters, which is the 
case with Socinians, the sincerity of that denial will in- 
deed rescue us from the guilt of prevarication, but not 
from that of unbelief. It is possible, at least, since 
some sort of faith in Christ is positively asserted to be 
essential to salvation, that the tenets of the Socinians 
may be such as to exclude that faith : that it does ex- 
clude it, no orthodox man can consistently deny ; and 
how absurd it were to suppose a man should be enti- 
tled to the reward of a Christian confessor, merely for 
.denying, bonafde^ the doctrine which is essential to 
salvation ! The sincerity which accompanies his pro* 
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fession, entitles him to the reward of a confessor : the 
error of the doctrine which he professes, exposes him, 
at the same time, to the sentence of condemnation as 
an unbeliever ! If we lose sight of Socinianism for a 
moment, and suppose an unbeliever in Christianity in 
totOf to suffer for the voluntary and sincere promulga- 
tion of his tenets, we would ask Mr. Orton, in what 
rank he would be inclined to place his infidel confessor. 
Is he entitled to rank with any of the confessors ? If 
he is, our Saviour's terms of salvation are essentially 
altered, and though he pronounces an anathema on him 
who shall deny him before men, the sturdy and unshak-, 
en denial of him in the face of worldly discouragement, 
would answer, it seems, as well as a similar confession* 
Men are left at their liberty in this respect, and they 
are equally secure of eternal happiness, whether they 
deny, or whether they confess, the Saviour, providing 
they do it firmly and sincerely. If these consequences 
appear shocking, and he be forced to assert the nega- 
tive, then it is admitted that the truth of the doctrine 
confessed, enters essentially into the inquiry, whether 
he who suffers for his opinions, is to be, ipso factOy 
classed with Christian confessors* Let it be remem- 
bered, that we are not denying that he who' hazards 
his worldly interest, rather than conceal or dissemble 
his tenets, how false or dangerous soever they may be, 
is an honest man, and, quoad hoc, acts a virtuous part ; 
but that he is entitled to the same kind of approbation 
with the champion of truth. That the view we have 
taken of the subject is consonant to the scriptures, wiB 
not be doubted by those who recollect that St. John 
rests his attachment to Gains and to the elect Lady^ 
on the truth which dwelt in them ; that he professed 
no Christian attachment, but for the truth's sake ; and 
that he forbade Christians to exercise hospitality, or to 
shew the least indication of friendship, to those who 
taught any other doctrine than that which he and bis 
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fellow apostles bad taught* The source of the oonfo- 
sioD and absurdity which necessarily attach to the opin- 
ions of Mr. Orton and othersi here expressed on this 
subject^ consists in their confounding together^ moral 
sbcerity and Christian piety« We are perfectly wiUing 
to admit, that the latter cannot subsist without the for- 
mer ; but we are equally certain that the former is hj 
no means so comprehensive as necessarily to include 
the latter. We should have inoagined it unnecessary 
to enter into an elaborate defence of so plain a positioii 
as this, that it is one thing to be what the world s^les 
an honest man, and another to be a Christian-— a dis*- 
tinction, obvious as it is, sufficient to solve the whole 
mystery, and to account for the conduct of Mr. L. with*- 
out adopting the unmeaning jargon of his btographef , 
who styles him, in innumerable plaoeS) the veHsrable 
eonfuMor. How repugnant the language we have beea 
endeavouring to expose, is to that which was held ip 
the purest and best ages of the churchy must be obvir 
ous to all who are competently acquainted with eccle«- 
siastical history. The Marcionites, we are informed 
by Eusebius, boasted of their having fumidied a mul- 
titude of martyrs, but they were not the less on that ac- 
count considered as deniers of Christ. Hence, wb^i 
orthodox Christians Iiappened occasionally to meet at the 
places of martyrdom with Montanists and Mamchsana, 
they refused to bold the least communion with them, 
lest they should be supposed to consent to their errors*^* 
In a word, the noBUire of the doctrine professed must be 
taken into consideration,- before we can determine that 
profession to be a Christian profession ; nor is marQrrT 
dom entitled to the high veneration justly bestowed on. 
acts of heroic piety, on any other ground than its beings 
what the term imports, an aUettation of the truik. U 
is the saint which makes the martyr, not the martyr the 
s^iut. 

* Euseb. L. 5. C. 14. 
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Ji Summary of the Principles and History of Popery ^ irt 
Five lActures^ on the Pretensions and Abuses of the 
Church of Romt» By John Biet. 8vo, pp. irS. 

At a time when Popery is making rapid strides, 
and Protestants in general have lost the zeal which 
once animated them, we consider the publication we 
have jnst announced as peculiariy seasonable. What 
may be the ultimate effect of the efibrts made by the 
adherents of the Church of Rome to propagate its ten- 
ets, aided by the apathy of the opposite party, it is not 
for us to conjecture. Certain it is, there never was a 
period when the members of the papal community werfe 
so active and enterprising, or Protestants so torpid and 
indifferent. Innumerable symptoms appear, of pre- 
vailing disposition to contemplate the doctrines of Po- 
pery with less disgust, and to witness their progress 
with less alarm, than has ever been known since the 
Reformation. All the zeal and activity are bn one side ; 
and while every absurdity is retained, and evei'y pre- 
tension defended, which formerly drew upon Popery the 
indignation and abhorrence of all enlightened Christ- 
ians, we should be ready to conclude, from the altered 
state of public feeling, that a system once so obnoxious 
bad undergone 8<»iie momentous revolution . We seein t 
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on this occasioD, to have interpreted, in its most literal 
sense, the injunction of ^^ hoping all things, and believ> 
ing all things." We persist in maintaining that the ad- 
herents to Popery are materially changed, in contradio- 
tion to their express disavowal ; and while they make 
a boast of the infallibility of their creed, and the unai* 
terable nature of their religion, we persist in the be- 
lief of its having experienced we know not what meliora- 
tion and improvement. In mt)st instances, when men sure 
deceived, it is the effect of art and contrivance on die 
part of those who delude them : in this, the deception 
originates with ourselves ; and instead of bearing fabe 
witness against ow neighbour, such is the excess of our 
candour, that we retaee to credit the imiavourable tes- 
timony which he bears of himself. 

There is, in the mean ttme, notbkig reciprocal in this 
strange method of pro^seding : we pipe to them, bvi, 
they will not dance. Our concessions, instead of so&¥ 
toiog and mollifying, seem to have no other eflRsct opoa 
Aem, than to elate their pride and augment their arro?' 
gance* 

An equal change in the state of feeSng towards «d 
object which has itself undei^one no alteration what* 
ever, and where the party by which it is displayed 
l^fess to adhere to their ancient tenets, it would be 
difficult to specify. To inquire into the causes of this 
singular pheoomenoo, would lead to discus^n foreigo 
to our present purpose* Let it suffice to remark, that 
it may partly be ascribed to the length of time which 
has elapsed since we have had actual experience ot 
the enormous cruelties of the papal system, and te tbe 
Cancied security we possess against tb^ir recurrence | 
partly to the afptation of a ^eat political questioii, whtch 
seenM to have had the efiect of identifying tlie cause 
•f Popery with that of Protestant Dissenters. The 
UKM^ressiM of the past km in a n^aaoer ftpetiM 
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and in mftay, its place i§ occupied by ao eagerness te 
graq[>- at present advantages, and to lay hold of every 
expedient for shakif^ off the restraints which a narrow 
and timid policy has imposed. The influence of these 
circumAaoces has been much aided by that indifference 
lo religious truth which too often shelters itself under 
the mask of candour ; and to such an extent has this 
fauiaour been carried^ that distinguished leaders in Par- 
liaoient have not scrupled to represent the controversy 
between the Papists and the Protestants as turning oo 
obscure and unintelligible points of doctrine, scarcely 
worth the attention of enlightened minds ; while a bene- 
ficed clergyman of some distinction, has treated the 
whole subject as of no more importance than the idle 
disputes agitated by the schoolmeQ. It was but a few 
years since, that a celebrated nobleman, in the House 
fif Peere, vehemently condemned the oath of abjurati6n 
for applying the term iupermtiout to the doctrine of 
tnuisubstaotiation. In exactly the same spirit, the ap*' 
pellation of Papist is exchanged for- Catholic, — a coo* 
cession which the adherents of the Church of Rome 
well Itnow how to improve, as amounting ta little short 
of a ibrmal surrender of the point at issue. For, if the 
Papists are really entitled to the name of Catholics^ 
Protestants of every denomination are involved in the 
guilt of schism. 

This revolution in the feelings of a great portion of 
the public, has probably been not a litde pronu)ted by 
another cause. The present times are eminently dis* 
tinguished by the eSarts employed for the extension 
of vital religion : each denomination of Christians ho 
taken its station, and contributed its part, toward the 
diffiision of evangelical sentiments* The consequence 
has been, that the professors of serious piety are multi-* 
plied, and form at present a very conspicuous brancli 
pf the coauxMmtj[.' The s[M|i^ wb^;hrtbey occupy, in 
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the minds of the public, is not merelf proportioned to 
their numerical importance, still less to their rank in 
society. It is in a great measure derived from the- 
pubh'city of their proceedings, and the numerous asso^ 
ciations for the promotion of pious and benevolent ob^ 
jects, which they have originated and supported. By^ 
these means, their discriminating doctrines, essential to 
vital piety, have become better known, and more fiilly 
discussed than heretofore. However beneficial, as to 
its general effects, such a state of things may have been, 
one consequence, which might be expected, has been 
the result. The opposition of the enemies of religion 
has become so virulent, their hatred more heated and 
inflamed, and they have turned with no small compla- 
cency to the contemplation of a system, which forms a 
striking contrast to the object of their detestation. Po- 
pery, in the ordinary state of its profession, combine* 
the " form of godliness" with a total denial of its power. 
A heap of unmeaning ceremonies, adapted to fascinate 
the imagination, and engage the senses, — ^implicit faith 
in human authority, combined with an utter neglect of 
Divine teaching, — ignorance the most profound, joined 
to dogmatism the most presumptuous, — a vigilant ex- 
clusion of biblical knowledge, together with a total ex- 
tinction of free inquiry, — present the spectacle of re- 
ligion lying in state, surrounded with the silent pomp 
of death. The very absurdities of such a religion ren- 
der it less unacceptable to men whose decided hostili- 
ty to truth inclines them to view with complacency, 
whatever obscures its beauty, or impedes its operation. 
Of all the corruptions of Christianity which have pre- 
vailed to any considerable extent. Popery presents the 
most numerous points of contrast to the simple doctrines 
of the gospel ; arid just in proportion as it gains ground, 
Ae religion of Christ must decline. 

On these accowits, thou^ we are far from suppOs-' 
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-iog that Fop^ry, wete it triunophatH, v/<»M allow tole- 
ration to any denomination of Protestants, we have the 
utmiost confidence^ that the professors of evangelical 
p^el^ would be its first victims* The party most oppos- 
ed to them, look to Papists as their natural ally, on 
wliose assistance, in the sappression of what they are 
]^as«d to denominate fanaticism and enthusiasm, they 
may always depend ; they may, therefore, without pre- 
sumption, promise themselves the distinction conferred 
on Ulysses, that of being last devoured. 

Whether Popery will ever be permitted, in the in- 
scrutable counsels of Heaven, again to darken and 
overspread the Jand, is an inquiry in which it is for- 
eign in our province to engage* It is certain that the 
members of the Romidi community, are at this moment 
Qfh the tip-toe of expectation, indulging the most sanguine 
IjiO^es, suggested by the temper of the times, of soon 
re covering all that they have lost, and of seebg the 
f|P«tendad rights of their church restored in their full 
Q^lendouf* If any thing can realize such an expecta- 
iK^t h is undoubtedly the torpor and indiderence of 
Pxote^ants, combined with the incredible zeal and 
"Hetivity. of Papists; and universal observation shews 
wli^t diese are capable of effecting,. — how often they 
compensate the disadvantages aris'mg from paucity of 
number, as well as almost every kind of inequality. 

Prom a settled persuasion that Popery still is, what 
it. always was, a detestable system of impiety, cruelty, 
and impoi^ure, fabricated by the father of lies, we feel 
thankful at witnessing any judicious atternpt to expose 
its enormities, and retard its progress. The Lectures 
published some years since by Mr. Fletcher, are well 
adapted for thjs purpose, and entitle their ejtcellent 
Author to the esteem and gratitude of the public. 
•• The Pf-otestanf,^^ a series of periodical papers com^ 
nosed, by 3Mf . Mc Gavin, of Glasgow^ contams th<i 
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follejtdekiiwtion of the popish system, and tbe most 
powerful confiitation of its principles b a popular style, 
of any work we have seen. Whoever wishes to see 
ropery drawn to the life in its hideous wickedness and 

deformity, wdl find abundant satisfaction in the paeeo 
of that writer. ^ ° 

The Author before us has been studious of concise- 
ness, and has contented himself with exhibiting a brief 
but a very correct and impressive outUne of that copi- 
ous subject. As these lectures were deUvered at 
Manchester, it is probable the Author's attention was 
inore immediately directed to it, by witnessing the 
alarming progress which the tenets of the Romish 

tti!^ \^ "'"''™5 i° '*"* *»""»«'•• There is nothing 
m them, however, of a local nature, or which is calcu^' 
lated to limii their usefulness to any particular part of 
the kingdom. They are adapted for universal peru- 
sal, and entiUed to an extensive circulation. 

The First Lecture is on the claim of the Cfaonsh 
ol Kome to the appellation of catholic, the futility mi 
absurdity of which the Author has confuted, in a concise 

»ii.. '^^^ i-''""'^''**"^ '»»°"«^- On this paifof the 
ai^ument, he very acutdy remarks, ♦That no churcll 
woich IS not coeval with Christianity iteelf, ought to 
pretend to be the univertal Christian Church.' 

for Itl^^'^ •entim.nt is evidently ODreiuwDable and abmrd ; 
compleu'^j^r' -'" «<"»«'''■"(' "hirb ha, already a dirtinot and 
to come int^h.T • Tf' ^ * P*" of something else which is not 

that which Lr" " *?""''> *'" e^'tion of to-day, dim i„clud» 
to Ln Ma^oT," "T\l^ y?«erd.y. This would l4'in opp^t°oS 
^rlier «mm/„' "•* ""frefore, if the Church of Rome ba/not u 
^fi^oTtT^^rK^rl ""'"•" ""»" Christian Churches,-"? tS 
fim moment „fte.'^ ?"' coincident and simultaneous Wi^ U^ 
Rom?toT\hr«C«h!r"'^Jl''^V'^ pretension of the Church rf 

clear from the AcSrftt. ^"If,'''" 'I ''«°«««*" '•'■'• Now, k i. 
louri,hMi„%7^»;''« Apostles, that many Christian Cborvbea 

•**•• It wa. «i»r„ii ?r i^" <^"»P«' »" e^en Poached at 
« wa. Mjomed TO the Ap<«k,W their BuoStiy .fcMM 
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begin at JeraBalem, and in that city, the firat Chriitian ehurch waa 
actually constituted. Until the persecution which arose about the 
stoning of Stephen, Christ was not preached beyond the borders of 
Palestine, ana eyen then, with a scrupulous discrimination, '* to the 
Jews only." In ftct, churches were formed in Jerusalem and Judea, 
at Damascus and Antioch, and the goq>el was sent even into Ethi- 
opia, before there is any eyidence of its being known at Rome.' 
». 10, 11. 

The Second Lecture is an historical exposition of 
the principal events which led to the elevation of the 
Church of Rome to supremacy : in tracing these, 
much acumen is evinced, as well as an intimate ac- 
quaintance with ecclesiastical history. 

The Third Lecture consists of a masterly delinea- 
tion of the genius and characteristics of the papal ascen- 
dency. In this part of the work, the judicious Author 
inters deeply into the interior spirit of Popery. After 
setting in a striking light, the seemmg impossibilities it 
had to encounter ere it could accomplish its object, 
he enumerates the expedients employed for this pur- 
pose, under the following heads. The votaries of the 
papal see succeeded, 1. By enslaving the mental 
faculti^ to human authority. — ^2. By giving to super- 
stition the semblance and sanction of religion. — 3. By 
administering the affairs of their government on the 
oorruptest principles of worldly policy. Each of these 
topics is illustrated with great judgement, and a copi- 
ous induction of facts. On the last of these heads, we 
beg leave to present to our readers the following extract, 
as a specimen of the style and spirit of thb writer. 

' <* My kingdom is not of this world/' saith our Lord ; '' My 
kingdom is of this world/' is truly the sentiment of the Pope; and 
here lies the difference. The only consistent view of this Church, 
is that of a political establishment, employing indeed religious 
tarms and denominations, but only as the preteit and colour of an 
inordinate pursuit of secular and temporal objects Read its history 
as that of a Christian Church, you stumble at every step, and every 

Eiriod shocks you with the grossest incongruities : read the same 
story as of one of the kingdoms of this world, all is natural and 
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•My, mud tfk« Tarioas prooeedingi and evento are just what jod 
are prepared to expect. The papal eapremacy was conceded by 
an earthly moaarob^all He Hitereata have Taried with the floctfia- 
tioMi of BUfltian affairs — and when the princes of this world shall 
wtthdraw^heir sapport, it will fkll, and great will be the fall there- 
of. The Bishops of Rome ha¥e ever nafsaed,'' ander the guise of 
relicimiy some earthly advantage ; ana thus Pope Leo the Tenth 
exclaimed most appropriately, " Oh how profitable has this fable 
of Jesus been unto us !" 

' The first object of these subtle potitioiaaa) was to provide a 
revenue, ample and permanent. Kings and nations were accord- 
ingly laid under tribute, and to the utmost extent of papal influence, 
the treasures of Christendom flowed into the Exchequer of Eome. 
On every hand, art, fraud, and intimidation, were equally and suc- 
cessfully employed, in transferring the weajth of the^ world to the 
coffers of the church. 

*■ This was effected partly by regular eeclesiastieal taxes, but 
principally by selling every thing the Church of Kome had to be- 
stow, and by perpetually inventing new articles of bargain and 
sale. Qence the multiplying of sacraments ; hence the sale of psff- 
dons, indulgences, benefices, dignities, and of prayers for the living 
and the dead. Every thing was prostituted : and under the pretence 
of being the ** bride, the Lamb^ wife," this church hecame the 
** mother of harlots." In the same ^irit, the death-^beds of the ricfr 
were besieged, that they might bequeath their property to the Cler- 
gy ; and the consciences of opulent criminals were appeased, in re- 
turn for liberal donations to ecclesiastical funds. Thus an smmat 
of riches almost incredible accrued to the papal treasury.* pp. 

114' IfO» 

The Fourth Lecture is occupied by giving a rapid 
sketch of the most interesting events in the past history 
of the Romish community. We have seldom, if ever, 
seen so large a body of facts exhibited with perfect 
perspicuity within so small a compass : The Author's 
complete mastery of the subject appears from the ease 
with which he has condensed an immense mass of his- 
torical matter, without the fea$t indication of diyoFder 
or confusion. 

The last of these Lectures presents an animated and 
instructive view of the prospects which are openiog on 
the Christian Church, and the probable issue of the 
c^ufes and events which are in present operation* 
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The notice we have taken of this publication will, 
we trust, induce our readers to avail themselves of the 
instruction and the [Measure which an attentive perusal 
cannot fail to bestow. It is distinguished for precision 
and comprehension of thought, energy of diction, and 
the most enlarged and enlightened principles of civil 
and religious freedom ; nor should we 6nd it easy to 
name a publication which contains, within the same 
compass, so much information on the subject which it 
professes 4o treat. A little redundance of ornament, 
and ^cess in the employment of figurative language, 
are excrescences very pardonable in a young writer, 
and which more mature years and experience may be 
safely left to correct. On the whole, we cannot dis- 
miss the work before us, without sincerely congratu- 
}ati9g the Author on that happy combination of philo- 
sophical discrimination with Christian piety, which it 
throughout displays. 
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SiircB this pamphlet was first published, the principles it aims to 
support have received confirmation from such a train of disastrous 
events, that it might have been hoped we should have learned 
those lessons firojn misfortunes, which reason had failed to impress. 
Uniostructed by our calamities, we still persist in an impious attack 
on thp liberties of France, and are eager to take our part in the 

Seat drama of crimes which is acting on the continent of Europe, 
eantime the violence and injustice of the internal administration 
keeps pace with our iniquities abroad. Liberty and truth are si* 
lenced. An unrelenting system of prosecution prevails. The cruel 
and humiliating sentence passed upon Mr. Muir and |tf a. Palmer, 
men of unblemished rtioTus and of the purest patriotism, the out- 
rages committed on Dr. Prikstlst, and his intended removal to 
America, are events which will mark the latter end of the eight- 
eenth century with indelible reproach. But what has liberty to 
expect from a minister, who has the audacity to assert the Kinc's 
right to land as many foreign troops as he pleases, without the 
previous consent of Parliament ! If this doctrine be true, the boast- 
ed equilibrium of the constitutioQ, all the barriers which the wisdom 
of our ancestors have opposed' to the encroachments of arbitrary 
power, are idle, ineffectual precautions. For we have only to sup- 
pose for a moment, an inclination in the royal breast to overturn 
our liberties, and of what avail is the nicest internal arrangement 
against a foreign force ? Our constitution, on this principle, is the 
absurdest system that was ever conceived ; pretending liberty for 
its object, yet providing no security against the great antagonist 
and destroyer of liberty, the employment of military power by the 
chief magistrate. Let a foreign army be introduced into this or 
any other country, and quartered upon the subject without his con- 
tent, and what is there wanting, if such were the design of the 
J»rince, to complete the subjection of that country ? Will armed 
breigners be overawed by written laws, or unwritten customs, by 
the legal limitations of power, the paper lines of demarkationr 
But Mr. Pitt contends, that though the sovereign may land foreign 
troops at his pleasure, he cannot subsist them without the aid of 
Parliament. He may overrun his dominions with a mercenary ar- 
my, it seems, but afVer he has subdued his subjects, he is ccmp»>]Ied 
to have recourse to them for supplies. What a happy contrivance ! 
Unfortunately, however, it is found that princes with the tmlimiiad 

a* 
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eommand of armies, have hit upon a nearer and more eflScaciooe 
method of raising supplies than by an act of Parliament. But it » 
needless any farther ^o expose the effrontery, or detect the sophis- 
try, of this shameless apostate. The character of Pitt is written 
in sun beams. A veteran in frauds while in the bloom of youth, 
betrayin/^ first, and then persecuting his earliest friends and connex* 
ions, falsifying every promise, and violating every political engage- 
ment, ever making the fairest pro^etions a prelude to the darkest 
actions, punishing with the utmost rigour the publisher of the iden- 
tical paper he himself had circulated,* are traits in the conduct of 
Pitt, which entitle him to a fatal pre-eminence in guilt. The 
qualities of this man balance in an extraordinary manner, and sus- 
tain each other: the influence of his station, the extent of his enor- 
mities invest him with a kind of splendour, and the contempt we 
leel for his meanness and duplicity-, is lost fn the dread of his mach- 
inations, and the abhorrence of his crimes. Too long has be in- 
sulted the patience of his countrymen ; nor ought we, when we ob- 
serve the indifierenre with which the iniquities of Pitt's adminM- 
tration are viewed, to reproach the Romans for tamely submittk^ 
to the tyranny of Caligula or Domitian. 

We had fondly hoped a mild philosophy was about to diffuse 
over the globe, th^ triumph of liberty and peace. But, alas! these 
hopes are fled. The Continent presents little but one wide picture 
of desolation, misery, and crimes: on the earth distress of natiiMks 
and perplexity, men's hearts failing them for fear, and for Isokiug 
after tkose things which are coming on the earth. 

That the seeds of public convulsions are sown in every eonntry 
of Europe (our own not excepted) it were vain to deny ; see<6 
which, without the wisest precautions, and the most conciliatimr 
counsels, will break out, it is to be feared, in the overthrow of afl 
governments. How this catastrophe may be averted, or how, 
should that be imp05;sible, its evils may be mitigated and dirainish- 
fed. demands the deepest consideration of every European states- 
man. The ordinary routine of ministerial chicanery is quite une- 
qual to the task. A philosophic comprehension of mind, which, 
leaving the beaten road of politics, shall adapt itself to new situa- 
tions, and profit by the vicissitudes of ppinion, equally removed 
from an attachment to antiquated forms, and useless innovations, 
capable of rising above the emergency of the moment, to the most 
remote consequences of a transaction ; combining the past, the 
present, and the future, and knowine how to defend with firmness, 
or concede with dignity ; these are tne qualities which the sitna^on 
of Europe renders mdispensable. It would be a mockery of ou^ 
present ministry to ask whether they possess those qualities. 

With respect to the following apology for the freedom of the 

press, the author hep leave to claim the reader's indulgence to its 

numerous imperfections, and hopes he will recollect, as an excuse 

for the warmth of his expressions, it is an eulogitim on a dead 

friend. 
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The accidental detention of the following pamphlet 
in the press longer than was expected, gave me an 
opportunity before it was published, of seeing Bishop 
Horsley's Sermon, preached before the House of 
Lords, on the SOth of January, and as its contents are 
relevant to my subject, a few remarks upon it may not 
be improper. — His Lordship sets out with a severe 
censure of that ^^ freedom of dispute,^^ on matters of 
" such high importance as the origin of govirnmentj 
and the authority of sovereigns ^^^ in which he laments, 
it has been the ''^ folly of this country for several years 
past,** to indulge. If his Lordship has not inquired 
into those subjects himself, be can with little propriety 
pretend, to decide in so imperious and peremptory a 
manner ; unless it be a privilege of his office to dog- 
matise without examination, or he has discovered some 
nearer road to truth than that of reasoning and argu- 
ment. — It seems a favourite point with a certain de- 
scription of men, to stop the progress of inquiry, and 
thK)w mankind back into the darkness of the middle 
ages, from a persuasion, that ignorance will augment 
their power, as objects look largest in a mist. There 
is in reality no other foundation for that alarm, which 
the Bishop expresses. Whatever is not comprehend- 
ed under revelation, falls under the inspection of rea- 
son 5 and since from the whole course of providence. 
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it is evident, that all political events, and all the revo*- 
lutions of government, are a&cted by the instrument 
tality of men, there is no room for supposing them too 
sacred to be submitted to the human faculties. The 
more minds there are employed in tracing their prin- 
ciples and effects, the greater probability will there be 
of the science of civil policy, as well as every other, 
attaining to perfection. 

Bishop Horsley, determined to preserve the char- 
acter of an original, presents us with a new set of po- 
litical principles, and endeavours to place the exploded 
doctrine of passive obedience and non-resistance upon 
a new foundation. By a curious distinction between 
the ground of authority and obedience, he rests the 
former on human compact, the latter on divine obliga- 
tion. *' It is easy to understand, ^^ he says, " that the 
principle of the private citizen*s submission, must be 
quite a distinct thing from the principle of the sove- 
reign's public title. And for this plain reason : The 
principle of submission to bind the conscience of everjf 
individual must be something universally known.^ 
He then proceeds to inform us, that the kingly title in 
England is founded on the act of settlement ; but that 
as thousands and tens of thousands of the people have 
never heard of that act, the principle which compels 
their allegiance, must be something distinct from it, 
with which they may all be acquainted. In this rea- 
soning, he evidently confounds the obligation of an 
individual to submit to the existing authority, with that 
of the community collectively considered. For any 
particular number of persons to set themselves by 
Torce to oppose the established practice of a state, is 
a plain violation of the laws of morality, as it would be 
productive of the utmost disorder ; and no government 
could stand, were it permitted to individuals, to coun- 
teract tbe general will, of which, in ordinary cases, le**^ 
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jgal usages are the interpreter. Id the worst state of 
ppBticat society, if a people have not sufficient wisdom 
br courage to correct its evils and assert their liberty, 
the attempt of individuals to forct improvements upon 
them, is a presumption whfch merits the severest pun- 
ishment. — ^Social order w6uld be inevitably dissolved, 
if every man declined a practical acquiescene in that 
jftJKtical regulation which he did not personally ap- 
prbte. The duty of submission is, in this light, found- 
fed on principles which hold under every government, 
^d are plain and obvious. But the principle which 
attaches a people tb their allegiance, collectively con- 
Mdered, must exactly coincide with the title to author- 
i^ ; ^s mus^be evident from the very meaning of the 
term authority, which, as di: t nguished from force, sig- 
tiifies a right to demand obedience. Authority and 
bbedience are correlative terms, and consequently in 
lall respects correspond, and are commensurate with 
'cae|x other. 

" TVfe rfmne right^^ his Lordship says, ^^ of the 
jit$t magistrate in every polity to the citizen's ohedi- 
0ncey is not of that sort which it were high treason to 
tlaim for the sovereign of this country. It is a right 
which in no country can be denied, without the highest 
"of all treasons. The denial of it were treason against 
the paramount authority of God J*^ To invest any hu- 
man power with these high epithets, is ridiculous at 
leialst, if not impious. The right of a prince to the obe- 
dience of his subjects, wherever it exists, may be call- 
ed divine, because we know the Divine Being is the 
patron of justice and order ; but in that sense, the au- 
thority of a petty constable is equally divine ; nor caii 
the term be 'applied with any greater propriety to su- 
preme than to subordinate magistrates. As to ^^sub- 
mission being among thd general rules which proceed 
from the vnll of God, and have been impressed upon 
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the eameienee of every man by the or^sml €0n§i%Mia9 
of the world" nothing more is comprehended under 
this pomp of words, than that submission is, for tbt 
most part, a duty— a sublime and interesting diteoya^ 
Ty ! The minds of princes are seldom of the finnesl 
texture ; and they who fill then: beads with the mi^ 
nificent chimera of divine right, prepare a vicdm, 
where they intend a god. Some species of goYera* 
ment is essential to the well-being of mankind ; sub* 
mission to some species of government is consequeotlj 
a duty ; but what kind of government shall be appoint* 
ed, and to what limits submission shall extend, are 
mere human questions, to be adjusted by mere bumaft 
reason and contrivance. 

As the natural consequence of divine richt, bis Lord- 
ship proceeds to inculcate the doctrine of passive obe- 
dience and non-resistance, in the most unqualified 
terms; assuming it as a principle to be acted upon imr 
der governments the most oppressive, in which he en^ 
deavours to shelter himself under the authority of Paid. 
The apostolic exhortation, as addressed to a few indi- 
viduals, and adapted to the local circumstances of 
Christians at that period, admits an easy scdution ; buf 
to imagine it prescribes the duty of the Roman empire, 
and is intended to subject millions to the capricious 
tyranny of one man, is a reflection as well on the char- 
acter of Paul, as on Christianity itself. 

On principles of reason, the only way to determine 
the agreement of any thing with the will of (Jod, is to 
consider its influence on the happiness of society } so 
that in this view, the question of passive obedience is 
reduced to a simple issue : Is it best for the human 
race that every tyrant and usurper be submitted to 
without check or control? It ought likewise to be 
remembered, that if the doctrine of passive obedience 
be true, prmces should be taught it, and instructed^ 
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tlUtt tti yfrbntever exces^s of cruelty and caprice they 
proceed, they may expect no resistance on the part of 
Ae people. If this maxim appear to be conducive to 
general good, we may fairly presume it concurs with 
Ae frill of tiie Deity ; but if it appear pregnant with 
tbe most mischievous consequences, it must disclaim 
soch support. From the known perfection of God, 
we conclude he wills the happiness of mankind ; and 
Ant though he condescends not to interpose miracu- 
teuaily, tfiat kind of civil polity is most pleasing in his 
eye, which is productive of the greatest felicity. 

On a comparison of free with arbitrary governments, 
we perceive the former are distinguished from the lat- 
ter, by imparting *a much greater share of happiness 
to Aose who live under them ; and this in a manner 
too uniform to be imputed to chance or secret causes* 
lie who wills the end, must will the means which as- 
eertaifi it. His Lordship endeavours to diminish the 
dread of despotic government, by observing, that in its 
worst state, it is attended with more good Aan ill, and 
l!bat the <' end of government under all its abuses is 
generally answered by it." Admitting this to be true, 
It is at best but a consolation proper to be applied where 
there is no remedy, and affords no reason why we 
should not mitigate political as well as other evils, when 
it Kes in our power. We endeavour to correct the 
diseases of the eye, or of any other organ, though the 
malady be not such as renders it useless. 

The doctrine of passive obedience is so repugnant 
to the genuine feelings of human nature, that it can nev- 
er be completely acted on : a secret dread that popu- 
lar vengeance will awake, and nature assert her rights, 
imposes a restraint, which the most determined despo* 
dsm is not able to shake off. The rude reason of the 
multitude may be perplexed, but the sentiments of the 
heart are not eainly perverted* 
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In adjusting the different parts of thU iteorjr^ tbf, 
learned Bbhop appears a good deal embarrassed^ ^^ It 
will readily be admittedj^ he says, (p. 9.) " timt bJ 
all sovereigns f none reign by so fair and just a titU^ms 
those who derive their daimfrom some stuJ^ ppibUc mi 
(as the act of settlement) of the nation which, thej/gisp^ 
ern.^^ That there are diTOrent degrees in justice aj»d 
even in divine rights (which bis Lordship declares -aJll 
sovereigns possess) is a very singular ide^. ComuKMi 
minds would be ready to imagine, however variowthf 
modes of injustice may he^ justice were a thing abspk^ 
and invariable, nor would they conceive, how ^^ a dimne 
rights a ri^ht the denial of which is high treason agaimt 
the authority of God^^^ can be increased by the act of 
a nation. But this is not alK It is no just inference 
(he tells us) that the obligation upon the private citr 
izen to submit himself to the authority thus raised, 
prises wholly from the act of the people eonferring it, 
or from their compact with the person on whom it i$ 
conferred. But ii the sovereiga derives his^JaimfirqiQ 
this act of the nation, how comes it that the pbligatioo 
of the people to submit to his claim, does not spring 
from the same act i Because *' in all these cawes^ h^ 
affirms, the act of the people is only the mean^ which 
Providence employs to advance the new sovereign to 
his station*^^ In the hand of the Supreme Being, the 
whole agency of men may be considered as an instru^ 
ment ; but to make it appear that, the right of dominioD 
is independent of the people, men must be shewn to be 
instruments in political affairs, in a more absolute sense 
than ordinary. A divine interposition of a more im- 
mediate kind, must be shewn, or the mere consideration 
of God's being the original source of all power, will be 
a weak reason for absolute submission. Anarchy may 
have power as well as despotism, and is equ^y a iii^l^ 
in the great chain of causes md e^otS* 
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It in not a Httle extraordinaiy, that Bishop Horsley^ 
the apologist of tyranny, the patron of passive obedi- 
ence, should affect to admire the British constitution, 
whose freedom was attained by a palpable violation of 
the principles for which be contends. He will not say 
the Barons at Runnamede acted on his maxims, in ex- 
torting the magna charta from King John, or in demand- 
ing its confirmation from Henry the Third. If he ap- 
proves of their conduct, he gives up his cause, and is 
compelled at least to confess the principles of passive 
obedience were not true at that time ; if he disapproves 
of their conduct, he must, to be consistent, reprobate 
the restraints which it imposed on kingly power^- The 
limitations of monarchy, which bis Lordship pretends to 
applaud, were effected by resistance ; the freedom of 
the British constitution flowed from a departure from 
passive obedience, and was therefore stained with high 
treason ^against the authority of God.^^ To these 
conclusions he must inevitably come, unless he can 
point out something peculiar to the spotot Runnamede, 
or to the reign of King John, which confines the ex- 
ception to tble general doctrine of submission, to that 
particular time and place. With whatever colours the 
advocates of passive obedience may varnish their the- 
ories, they must of necessity be enemies to the British 
constitution. Its spirit they detest ; its corruptions they 
cherish ; and if at present they affect a zeal for its 
preservation, it is only because they despair of any form 
of government being erected in its stead, which will 
give equal permanence to abuses. Afraid to destroy 
it 1^ once, they take a malignant pleasure in seeing it 
waste by degrees under the pressure of internal malady. 
Whatever bears the semblance of reasonings in Bish- 
<^ Horsley's discourse, will be found, I trust, to have 
received a satisfactory answer ; but to animadvert with 
a becoming severity op the temper it displays, is a les^ 



^a9y t$tsk. To rend^i: him tbe jwstjce h^ dmmmNi^ m 
tbat respect, would ckemaod ^ tliQ fiorci^i^si of his 
character. 

We Q{¥e him aa. aoknow^todgmont fpr the ^nkius^ 
fdth which be avjgiws his decided pii^reqp^ of t^ 
clergy of France tp dissenters in England ;— ^ aenti? 
ment we have often suspected, hut bay:e setdom bad 
the saxisfaction of seeing openly profesaed he£E>re« 

" JVomf'^ be a^sfurts, *^ at thifji^a$Q»i ore rnQr/shmiir 
tied to our qffice/t of love^ than t^offi^ with t^kom th^ 
difference U vnde in points of d^^rin^^ diseipUmt od^ 
eaUern^l riie$ ; those mnenoMe ewikf the prelates and 
^fgy 9f ^fallen church of France^^* Far he it itom 
me to intercept tbe compassion of tbe humane &om tb^ 
unhappy of any nation, tongue, or people ; bu^ the.cqKr 
treme tenderness he professes for die fallen church (d 
France, is well contrasted by his malignity tawAi:ds 
dissenters. Bishop Hocstey is a man of sensi^ ; anil 
though doctrine, discipline, and extemsd rit^s, compeer 
bend tbe whole of Christianity ; bis tender, syjoapatbetr 
ic heart is supecior to prejudice, and nevejr fails, to r^ 
cognize, in a persecutor, a friend and a brotbei:»-r-i^ 
mirable consistence in a Protestant Bishop, to lament 
over the fallen of that antichrist, whose overthrow is re^ 
presented by unerring inspirAtioo, as an event the moat 
splendid and happy ! It is a shrewd pre^unption 
against tbe utility of religious establi^ments thaJt tb^ 
too often become seats of intolerance, instigators to 
persecution, nurseries of Bonness and of Honsleys. 

His Lordship closes his invective againsi dissenterSi 
and Dr« Priestley in particular, by pcesentiiig a prayer 
in tbe spirit of an indictment. We are happy to hear 
of his Lordship's prayers, and aj^ obli^d to, him for 
Kemembering us ia them ; butsbouldtbe m(^ie sanguine 
ia ourexpectation of benefit, if we WiCTie BOt. ififermed, 
the pmyers q{ tba righteoue only awl ouipb. ** JfcR«- 



«ftfjfe mcfi,'* he telb a&, W6 ** are in the :gaU (tf Utter* 
nessy and in the hand ^ iniquity J^ With r^sj^et » 
the first, we tmist hvm (detity of thirt article, smce he 
tras distilled hts own ; and if the hm&d df ini^ftrity wrt 
Hot added, it h only becau^ fhey dfe not within tht 
iffeach of his mighfy wiaKce. 

it fe thnte to turn ffom tbiis di^guistJnfg plctnre of isancf- 
fiVno^us hypoortsy iftid priestly insderi<je, to irddYMft 
H word to ^ metder dn the fdlo^tfg pUmpUet. Th^ 
tpoMt^A 9eMmems oif Dr, HoHsley tit^ in trifth of to6 
)fttl6 cO^e^fiV^cC; in themiieft^, fO «^ttg^g6 11 AfOVn^t^b 

^wJorfty, and (tes^rve attention onfy tts they indieaii 
the spfrit of the tiftiefi. The freedom wim which I 
f»iye p(]tot«d ont tbfe sfbuses 6f govev^nt^nt, win be Hik. 
^ i^€^hed by the pn^aianimous ttnd ^e'intereismd^ bm 

is, I am certain, of that nature, irhlfeh it is the leltlty <tf 
the people of England never to relinquish, or suffer to 
be impaired by any human force or contrivance* hi 
the present crisis of things, the danger to liberty is ex- 
treme, and it is requisite to address a warning voice to 
the nation, that may disturb its slumbers, if it cannot 
heal its lethargy. When we look at the distraction 
and misery of a neighbouring country, we behold a 
scene that is enough to make the most hardy republi- 
can tremble at the idea of a revolution. Nothing but 
an obstinate adherence to abuses, can ever push the 
people of England to that fatal extremity. But if the 
state of things continues to grow worse and worse, if 
the friends of reform, the true friends of their country, 
continue to be overwhelmed by calumny "and persecu- 
tion, the confusion will probably be dreadful, the mis-? 
ery extreme, and the calamities that awaits us too 
great for human calculation. 

What must be the guilt of those men, who can 
calmly contemplate the approach of anarchy or despot- 
ism, and rather choose to behold the ruin of their coun- 
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tiy, than resngn the smallest pittance of private emohi* 
ment and advantage. To reconcile the disaffected, to 
remove discontents, to allay animosities, and open a 
prospect of increasing happiness and freedom, is yet 
in our power. But if a contrary course be taken, the 
sun of Great Britain is set for ever, her glory departed, 
and her history added to the catalogue of the mighty 
empires which exhibit the instability of all human 
grandeur, of empires which, after they rose by virtue 
to be the admiration of the world, sunk by corruption 
into obscurity and contempt. If any thing shall then 
remain of her boasted constitution, it will display mag- 
nificence in disorder, majestic desolation, Babylon in 
ruins, where, in the midst of broken arches and fallen 
columns, posterity will trace the monuments only of 
9ur ancient freedom ! 
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TO r^i 

NEW EDlTIOiSf. 



Af tbe foHowin^ pamphlet ha* bkea loaf oot of pnot^^theTeadgr 
will naturally expect iome reaarni should li^ aiai^ed for its repub- 
lication. I mieht iatisfy myself with safely amrnting that I oavB 
DO ahem^ive leH bbt either to puMith it myself, or to permit it to 
oe done by others, since the copy-right has lofig sinee transpired i 

fid J have been under the necessity of claiming as a fiivoor what 
could not insist upon as a right. 

In addition to tnis, a most erroneous inference has been drawn 
irom my suffering it to fall into neglect. It has been often i^inu- 
ated, tha.t my political principles have undergone a revolution, and 
that I have renounced the opinions which it was the object of this 
pamphlet to establish. I must beg leave, however, to assert, that 
lashionable as such changes have been, and sanctioned by many 
conspicuous examples, I am not ambitious of the honour attached 
to this species or conversion, from a conviction that he Who haa^ 
once been the advocate of freedom and of reform, will find it much 
easier to change his conduct than his principles— to worship the 
golden image, tnan to believe in the divinity of the idol. A reluc- 
tance to appear as a political writer, an opinion, whether well or 
ill foanded, that the Christian ministry is in danger of losing some- 
thing of its enerffy and sanctity by embarking on the stormy ele- 
ment of political debate, were the motives that determined me, and 
which, had I not already engaged, would probably have efiectually 
deterred me from writing upon politics. These scruples have given 
way to feelings still stronger, to my extreme aversion to be classed 
witn political apostates, and to the suspicion of being deterred from 
the honest avowal of my sentiments on subjects of great moment^ 
by hopes and fears to which, through every period of my life, I 
have been a total stranger. The eflSct of increasing years has been 
to augment, if possible, my attachment to the principles of civil 
and religious liberty, and to the cause of reform as inseparably 
combined with their preservation ; and few things would give me 
more uneasiness, than to have it supposed I could ever become 
hostile or indifferent to these objects. 
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The alterationfl ir the present edition are nearly all of ntinor fin* 
portance ; they chiefly consist of slight literary corrections, whick 
Tory rarely affect the sense. It was not my wish or intention to 
impair the identity of the performance. There it in several part* 
en acrimony and vehemence in the language, which the candid 
reader will put to the account of juvenile ardor ; and which, should 
it be deemed excessive, he will perceive could not be corrected, 
without producine a new composition One passage in the pre- 
ihce, delineating the character of the late Bishop Horsiey, is omit- 
ted. On mature reflection, it appeared to the Writer, not quite 
consistent either with the spirit of Christianity, or with the rever- 
ence due to departed genius. For the severitv with which he has 
treated the political character of Mr. Pitt, he is not disposed to 
apologise,, because he feels the fullest conviction that the policy^ 
foreign and domestic, of that celebrated statesman, has inflicted a 
more incurable wound on the Constitution, and entailed more per> 
manent and irreparable calamities on tbe nation, than that of anj 
other minister in the annals of British history A simple reflection 
will be sufficient to evince the unparalleled magnitude of his apos- 
tacy, which is, that the memory of the Son of Lord Chatham, the 
Tenement opposer of the American war, the champion of Kefomiy 
and the idol of the people, has become the rallying point of tory« 
ism, the type and symbol of whatever ii moat illiberaJ in pri]ioi|de» 
end intolerant in practice. 

1881. 
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AN APOLOGY^ 



SECTION I. 



til TBS RIGHT OF PUBLIC DlSCUSflOlT. 



Solon, the celebrated legislator of Athens, we are 
told, enacted a law for the capital punishment of every 
citizen who should continue neuter when parties rao 
high in that republic. He considered, it should seem, 
the declining to take a decided part on great and crit- 
ical occasions, an indication of such a culpable indif- 
ference to the interests of the commonwealth, as could 
be expiated only by death. While we blame the rig- 
our of this law, we must confess the principle, on 
which it was founded, is just and solid. In a political 
contest, relating to particular men or measures, a well- 
wisher to his country may be permitted to remain si- 
lent ; but when the great interests of a nation are at 
stake, it becomes every man to act with firmness and 
vigour. I consider the present as a season of this na- 
ture, and shall therefore make no apology for laying 
before the public, the reflections it has suggested. 

The most capital advantage an enlightened people 
can enjoy is the liberty of discussing every subject 
which can fall within the compass of the human mind " 
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wfaQe this remaiDS, freedom will flourish ; but dbould it 
be lost or impaired^ its principles will neither be weU 
understood nor long retained. To render the magis- 
trate a judge of truth, and engage his authinity in the 
suppression of opinions, shews an inattention to the na- 
ture and design of political society.' When a nation 
forms a goverament, it is not wisdom huipotver which 
they place in the hand of the magistrate ; from whence 
it follows, hb concern b only with those objects which 
power can operate upon. On this account, the admin- 
istration of justice, the protection of property, and the 
defence of e^ery member of the conmninity from vio- 
lence an^ o6trage, fall naturally withfti thi^ province of 
the civil ruler, for these may all be accomplished by 
power ; but an attempt to distinguish truth from error, 
and to countenance one set of opinions to the prejudice 
df another, is to apply power in a manner mi^hievous 
and absurd. To comprehend the reasons on which 
the- right of public discussion is founded, it is requisite 
to remark the difference between sentiment and coti^ 
duct. The behaviour of men in society will be intfuT- 
enced by motives drawn fi'om the piTospect of good and 
«vil : here then is the proper department of govern- 
ment, as it is capable of app])riDg that good and evil by 
which actions are determined. Truth, on the contra- 
ry, is quite of a different nature, being supported only 
by evidence^ and, as when this ?s represented, we can- 
not withhold our assent, so where this is i^anting, no 
power oi* authority can command it. 

Howeveir some may affect to dread controversy, it 
can never be of ultimate disadvantage to the interests 
of truth, or the happiness of mankind. Where it is 
indulged in its full extent, a muhitude of ridicuFous 
opinions will no doubt be obtruded updn the public ; 
but any ill influence they may produce ^aiuiot continue 
lonff. as they aro sure to be opposed with at leiast equal 
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ability, and that superior advantage which Is ever at- 
tendant on truth. The colours with which wit or elo- 
quence may have adorned a false system will gradually 
die away, sophistry be detected, and every thing esti- 
mated at length according to its true value. Publica- 
tions besides, like every thing else that is human, are 
of a mixed nature, where truth is often blended with 
&lsehood, and important hints suggested in the midst 
of much impertinent or pernicious matter ; nor is there 
any way of separating the precious from the vile, but 
by tolerating the whole. Where the right of unlimited 
mquiry is exerted, the human faculties will be upon 
the advance ; where it is relinquished, they will be of 
necessity at a stand, and will probably decline. 

If we have recourse to experience, that kind of en- 
larged experience in particular which history furnishes, 
we shall not be apt to entertain any violent alarm at the 
greatest liberty of discussion : we shall there see that to 
this we are indebted for those improvements in arts and 
•eiences, which have meliorated in so great a degree 
the condition of mankind. The middle ages, as they 
are called, the darkest period of which we have any 
particular accounts, were remarkable for two things ; 
the extreme ignorance that prevailed, and an excessive 
veneration for received opinions ; circumstances, which 
having been always united, operate on each other, it is 
plain, as cause and effect. The whole compass of 
science was in those times subject to restraint ; every 
new opinion was looked upon as dangerous. To affirm 
the globe we inhabit to be round, was deemed heresy, 
and for asserting its motion, the immortal Galileo was 
confined in the prisons of the Inquisition. Yet, it is 
remarkable, so little are the human faculties fitted for 
restraint, that its utmost rigour was never able to effect 
a thorough unanimity, or to preclude the most alarming 
discussiona and controversies* For no sooner was one 



^iht settled Aasi anoilier wts stained ; ito^fti tlf6 «t#- 
cles on which men pitofessed to differ W^ifi^ always eX^ 
tremely few and subde, tbey came the mot^ e^ify in- 
to contact, and their animosities were the ttoif&vibtttk 
and concentrated. The shape of tbe t6ndUre, or man* 
ner in which a monk lAould shave his head, Wdttldtbei 
throw a whole kingdom into convulsions* In prdpofdtfh 
as the world has become more enlightened, this tnrniBt^ 
tural policy of restraint has retired, die ifdtences it hid 
totirely abandoned, and has taken its test sisnd oti re^ 
ligion and polities. The first of thc^se ^as Ibng eon^ 
sidered of a nature so p^uKarly ssm^i^, that every at*- 
tempt to alter it, or to impair the revei^nfce ftft »its t^ 
ceived institutions, was regarded tniifer tb^ liame ^ 
heresy as a crime of the first magnfhode. ¥^, dan- 
gerous as free inquiry may have b^n IbOlDdd tip&k 
^hen extended to the principles of reKgion, ihhre is ntt 
department where it was more neccssarry. Or its iix^S^" 
ference more decidely benefidal. i^ ik^Sitfty *ikiAt9^ 
to exert it when all the powers on eat^h Were cdftiMtfei 
in its suppression, did Luther accomplish thlift'h^cMM^ 
tion which drew forth primitive Chrisltialftity, teuRg hi#- 
den and concealed under a load of Bbus^, tO the view 
of an awakened and astonished world* So great btHe 
force of trtrth when it has once gained the a^ntfen, 
that all the arts and poMcy of thfecoilirt^Roine, aided 
throughout every part of Europe, by a veneration fck 
antiquity, the prejudices of the vulgar, vmd &ie crtreltjr 
of despots, were fairly baffled and confounded by the 
opposition of a solitary monk. And hod thfs principle 
of free inquiry been permitted Jn succeeding tftftes to 
have full scope, Christianity ^ould at tMs period have 
been much better understood, and the animosi^ of 
^ects considerably abated. ReKgious toleratrM hai 
never been complete even in En^nd ; but having 
{prevailed more here than perhaps m ^f ottnd^cGMiiyv 
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t^# iajn^IiiflQe \^er9 tb« docUiMs of f<eKgi(m have 
bteiea snl in sq clfs^ a ligbt* or its tmtbs so ably de- 
f^a^d* Tbe writings Qf Exists have coiuributed much 
tQ this end* Who^v^f will coijapare the late defeocea 
of Chri^tiamty by I^ooke, Butler, or Clark, with thos^ 
i^ the ai^ieot apoloigists, will discern b the former far 
more precision and an abler method of rea^oning thajor' 
in the latli^^ wj^ioh must be a^tribut^ chipfly to the 
superior spirit of inquiry by which modern times ar^ 
disunguistl^* Whatever alarm thjen may have been, 
t^ken at tj^e liberty of disoussipn, religion, it is pl^ini 
hgth baen a ^liner by it ; its abuses oorrected, and its 
didn^ authority seuM on a firmer basis thaq ever. 

Though I have taken the liberty of making thesA 
piTi^liminacy ren^rks on the influence of free inquiry iii| 
g^neral, what I ha^e more immediately in view is* to 
defend its e^jrci^^ iq relation to government* Tbi^ 
being aj^ ins^tu^oa purely bumaii, one woiild imagi)a# 
1% vf^e the proper province for fjreedpm of discM^^^ioii 
i%it^ ut^rao^ ei^tent* It is sutrely jgst, Uiat ^v^ry op« 
8hpi)14 hai^ axight toeKamine those meafiur^s by w^^ii 
the happip<9S9 of a)l may bp a^acted* Th^ co^tf ol vi 
the. public mind ov^r the conduct of ministers exerte,4 
tl^FOugh ^e mediiin^ of the press, has been regarded 
by the best writers both in our country and on the cq^r 
tiff^nt, as the - li^ftin support of (Hur liberties, While this 
r^wi^ips, we cannot be enslaved ^ wh^n it is i^ipaire^ 
c^ diminished, we sbaU soon cease to be free. 

Under pretence pf its being s^ditippj^ to express any 
dias^ppr^hatiori of the forn^ of our government, th^ n^og; 
JitftrnMug attfimpta ar^ m^^ to wrest the liberty of ,th^ 
p^i^l$§ outt of our hands. It iS: fsu? ff om being my intepr 
tion to se|^ up a di^fence of r^ubMeau principles, as i 
«m ppi^mded whatever imperfections may att^4 th# 
British coQstitutipn, it is competent to all tlie ^nds of 

ffi^^mm^t and; Ih^ b^^t adapi^ of any tp tii^ 0c^ml 
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under which he lives, the same conduct must be c(m- 
detuned in the inhabitant of any other country. Per- 
haps it will be said, a distinction ought to be made on 
account of tlie superior excellence of the British Con- 
stitution. This superiority 1 am not disposed to con- 
test ; yet cannot allow it to be a proper reply, as it takes 
for granted that which is supposed to be a matter of 
debate and inquiry. Let a government be ever so 
despotic, it is a chance if those who share in the ad- 
ministration, are not loud in proclaiming its excellence. 
Go into Turkey, and the Pachas of the provinces will 
probably tell you, that the Turkish government is the 
most perfect in the world. If the excellency of a con- 
stitution then is assigned as the reason that none should 
be permitted to censure it, who, 1 ask, is to determine 
on this its excellence ? If you reply, every man's own 
reason will determine; you concede the very point I 
am endeavouring to establish, the liberty of free inqui- 
ry : if you reply, our rulers, you admit a principle that 
equally applies to every government in the world, and 
will lend no more support to the British constitution 
than to that of Turkey or Algiers. 

4. An inquiry respecting the comparative excellence 

>^ of civil constitutions can be' forbidden on no other pre- 
tence, than that of its tending to sedition and anarchy. 
This plea, however, will have little weight with those 
who reflect, to how many ill purposes it has been al- 
ready applied ; and that when the example has been 
once introduced of suppressing opinions on account of 
their imagined ill tendency, it has seldom been con- 
fined within any safe or reasonable bounds. The doc- 
trine of tendencies is extremely subtle and complicated. 

^ Whatever would diminish our veneration for the Christ- 
ian religion, or shake our belief in the being of a Gody 
will be a 'lowed to be -of a very evil tendency 5 yet few, 
I imagine, who are acquainted with history, would wiati 
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to see the writings of skeptics or deists suppressed by 
law ; being persuaded it would be lodging a very dan- 
gerous power in the hands of the magistrate, and that 
truth is best supported by its own evidence. This 
dread of certain opinions, on account of their tendency, 
has been the copious spring of all those religious wars 
and persecutions, which are the disgrace and calamity 
of modern times. • 

Whatever danger may result from the freedom of 
political debate in some countries, no apprehension from 
that quarter need be entertained in our own. Free 
inquiry wiD never endanger the existence of a good 
government ; scarcely will it be able to work the over- 
throw of a bad one. So uncertain is the issue of all rev- 
olutions, so turbulent and bloody the scenes that too of- 
ten usher them in, the prejudice on the side of an an- 
cient establishment so great, and the interests involved 
in its support so powerful, that while it provides in any 
tolerable measure for the happiness of the people, it 
may defy all the efforts of its enemies. 

The real danger to every free government is less from 
its enemies than from itself. Should it resist the most 
temperate reforms, and maintain its abuses with obsti- 
nacy, imputing complaint to faction, calumniating its 
friends, and smiling only on its flatterers ; should it en- 
courage informers, and hold out rewaids to treachery, 
turning every man into a spy, and every neighbourhood 
into the seat of an inquisition, let it i.ot hope it can long 
conceal its tyranny under the mask of freedom. These 
are the avenues through which desj otism must enter ; 
these are the arts at which integrity sickens and free- 
dom turns pale. 
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The associations tbat have beoi formed m various 
parts of die kit^dom, appear to me to have trodden 
very nearly in the steps I have been desottfaing. Noth- 
ing could have justified this extraordinary mode of com*- 
bination but the actual exi8t^:ice of those iiBsurreetloBS 
lUQd plots, of which no traces have af^aradt exc^ 
in a speech from the throne. They merit a patent for 
msuirectionsy who have discovered the art of conduct- 
ing them with so much silence and secresy, diat in the 
very jdaces wh^ they are affirmed to have happened, 
they have bees henrd of only by rebound fi^oim the 
cabinet. Hapf^ had it been for the repose of unofiead-' 
isg multitudes, if the Associatons had been able to put 
^eir mobs in |K>s6esaien of this imporlaBt discovery 
before they set tkemf in moti<Mi. 

No sooner had the ministry spread an darm tbrongh 
the kingdom against republicans and levellers, than ap 
asi^mbly of court-sycophants with a pbceman at their 
head, entered into what they termed an association at 
the Crown and Anchor Tavern, whence diey issued 
accounts of their proceedings. This was the primitive, 
the metropolitan association, which, with few exceptions, 
gave the tone to the succeeding, who did little more than 
copy its language and its spirit. As the popular fer- 
ment has, it may be hoped, by this time in some meas- 
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ure subsided, it may not be improper to endeavour to 
estimate the utility, and develop the principles of these 
Societies. 

1. The first particular that engages the attention, is 
their singular and unprecedented nsiXure. The object 
Is altogether new. The political societies that have 
been hitherto formed, never thought of interfering with 
tlie operations of la\/, but were content with giving by 
their union, greater force and publicity to their senti- 
ments. The diffusion of principles was their object, not 
the suppression ; and, confiding in the justness of their 
cause, they challenged their enemies into the field of 
controversy. These societies, on the ottjer hand, are 
combined with an express view to extinguish opinions, 
and to overwhelm freedom of inquiry by the terrors of 
criminal prosecution. They pretend not to enfighten 
the people by the spread of political knowledge, or to 
confute the errors of the system they wish to discoun- 
tenance : they breathe only the language of menace : 
their element is indictment and prosecution, and their 
criminal justice formed on the model of Rhadaman- 
thus, the poetic judge of hell. 

CastigatquCy auditquef dolos subigitque fateri. 

2. They are not only new in their nature and com- 
plexion, but are unsupported by any just pretence of 
expedience or necessity. The British constitution 
hath provided ample securities for its stability and per- 
manence. The prerogatives of the crown in all mat- 
ters touching its dignity, are of a nature so high and 
weighty as may rather occasion alarm than need cor* 
roboration. The ofl^ce of Attorney General is created 
for the very purpose of prosecuting sedition, and he 
has the peculiar privilege of filing a bill against offend- 
ers, in the king's name, without the intervention of a 
grand jury. If the public tranquillity be threatened, 

s* 
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^e king can embody the militia as well as station tilt 
military in the suspected places ; and when to this is 
added the immense patronage and influence which 
flows from the disposal of seventeen millions a year, it 
must be evident the stability of the British govemmeift 
can never be shaken by the efibrts of any minority 
whatever. It comprehends within itself all the re- 
sources of defence, which the be«t civil polity ought to 
possess. The permanence of every government must 
depend, however, after all, upon opinion, a general 
persuasion of its excellence, which can never be in- 
creased by its assuming a vindictive and sanguinary 
aspect. While it is the object of the people's appro- 
bation, it will be continued, and to support it much be- 
yond that period, by mere force and terror, would be 
impossible were it just, and unjust were it possible. 
The law hath amply provided against overt acts of se- 
dition and disorder, and to suppress mere opinions by 
any other method than reason and argument, is the 
height of tyranny. Freedom of thought being inti- 
mately connected with the happiness and dignity of 
man in every stage of his being, is of so much more 
importance than the preservation of any constitution, 
that to infringe the former under pretence of support- 
ing the latter, is to sacrifice the means to the end. 

3. In attempting to define the boundary which sepa- 
rates the liberty of the press from its licentiousness, 
these societies have undertaken a task which they are 
utterly unable to execute. The line that divides them 
is too nice and delicate to be perceived by every eye, 
or to be drawn by every rude and unskilful hand. 
When a public outrage against the laws is committed, 
the crime is felt in a moment ; but to ascertain the 
qualities which compose a libd, and to apply with 
exactness the general idea to every instance and ex- 
ample which may occur, demands an eflfort of thought 
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tad rcyieeticoi,. Ikde likely to be exerted by the great 
IBQass of mankind. BewiUered in a pursuit which 
they are incapable of conducting with propriety, taught 
to suspect treason and sedition in every page they 
read, and in every conversation they hear, the neces- 
sary effect of such an employment must be to perplex 
the understanding, and degrade the heart. An admi- 
rable expedient for p-ansforming a great and generou* 
people into a contemptible race of spies and in- 
formers ! 

For private individuals to combine together at all 
with a view to quicken the vigour of criminal prosecu- 
tion, is suspicious at least, if not illegal ; in a case 
where the liberty of the press is concemed, all such 
combinations are utterly improper. The faults and 
the excellencies of a book are often so blended, the 
motives of a writer so difficult to ascertain, and the 
mischiefs of servile restraint so alarming, that the crimi- 
nality of a book should always be left to be determin- 
ed by the particular circumstances of the case. Ai 
one would rather see many criminals escape, than the 
punishment of one innocent person, so it is infinitely 
better a multitude of errors should be propagated^ than 
one truth be suppressed. 

If the suppression of Mr. Paine's pamphlet be the 
object of these societies, they are ridiculous in the ex* 
treme ; for the circulation of his works ceased tho 
moment Uiey were declared a libel : if any other pub- 
lication be intended, they are premature and imperti- 
nent) in presuming to anticipate the decision of thfi 
courts. 

4. Admitting, however, the principle on which they 
are founded to be ever so just and proper, they are 
highly impolitic. All violence exerted towards opin* 
ions which falls short of externUnatian^ serves no othei 
purpose than to render them more knowoi and ultir 
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tnately to increase the zeal and number of their abet- 
tors. Opinions that are false may be dissipated by the 
force of argument 5 when they are true, their punish- 
ment draws towards them infallibly more of the publia 
attention, and enables them to dwell with more lasting 
weight and pressure on the mind. The progress 01 
reason is aided in this case by the passions, and finds 
in curiosity, compassion, and resentment, powerful 
auxiliaries. 

When public discontents are allowed to vent them- 
selves in reasoning and discourse, they subside into a 
calm ; but their confinement in the bosom is apt to 
give them a fierce and deadly tincture. The reason 
of this is obvious : as men are seldom disposed to 
complain till they at least imagine themselves injured, 
so there is no injury which they will remember so long 
or resent so deeply, as that of being threatened into 
silence. This seems like adding triumph to oppres- 
sion, and insult to injury. The apparent tranquillity 
which may ensue, is delusive and ominous ; it is that 
awful stillness which nature feels, while she is awaiting 
the discharge of the gathered tempest. 

The professed object of these associations is to 
strengthen the hands of government : but there is one 
way in which it may strengthen its own hands most 
effectually ; recommended by a very venerable au- 
thority, though one from which it hath taken but few 
lessons. " He that hath clean hands,^^ saith a sage 
adviser, " shall grow stronger and stronger." If the 
government wishes to become more vigorous, let it 
first become more pure, lest an addition to its strength 
should only increase its capacity for mischief. 

There is a characteristic feature attending these as- 
sociations, which is sufficient to acquaint \ik with their 
r^al origin and spirit, that is the silence, almost total, 
which tliey maintain respecting political abuses. Had 
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they been intended, as their title imports, merely to 
furnish an antidote to the spread of republican schemes 
and doctrines, they would have loudly asserted the ne- 
cessity of reform, as a conciliatory principle, a centre 
of union, in which the virtuous of all descriptions 
might have concurred. But this, however conducive 
to the good of the people, would have defeated theu' 
whole project, which consisted in availing themselves 
of an alarm which they had artfully prepared, in order 
to withdraw the public attention from real grievances 
to imaginary dangers. The Hercules of reform had 
penetrated the Augean stable of abuses ; the fabric of - 
corr^iption, hitherto deemed sacred, began to totter, 
and its upholders were apprehensive their iniquity was 
almost full. In this perplexity, they embraced an oc- 
casion afibrded them by the spread of certain bold 
speculations — (speculations which owed their success 
to the corruptions of government) to diffuse a panic, 
and to drown the justest complaints in unmeaning cla- 
mour. The plan of associating, thus commencing in 
cor-ruptioQ, and propagated by imitation and by fear, 
bad for its pretext the fear of republicanism ; for its 
object the perpetuity of abuses. Associations in this 
light may be considered as mirrors placed to advan- 
tage for reflecting the finesses and tricks of the mini- 
stry. At present they are playing into each other's 
bands, and no doubt find great entertainment in de- 
ceiving the nation. Bot let them be aware lest it 
should be found, after all, none are so much duped as 
tfaemseWes. Wisdom and truth, the offspring of the 
sky, are immortal ; but cunning and deception, the 
meteors of the earth, after glittering for a moment, 
must pass away. 

The candour and sincerity of these associators is of 
a piece with their other virtues : for while they pro- 
fess to be combined in order to prevent riots and m- 
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surrectioDS, attempted to be raised by republicans and 
leveUers, they can neither point out the persons to 
whom that description applies, nor mention a single 
riot that was not fomented by their principles and en- 

faged on their side. There have been three riots in 
iDgland of late on a political account, one at Bir- 
mingham, one at Manchester, and one at Cambridge ; 
each of which have been levelled against dissenters 
and friends of reform,* 

The Crown and Anchor association, as it was first 
in order of time, seems also determined, by pushing to 
a greater length the maxims of arbitrary power, to 
maintain its pre-eminence in every other respect. 
The divine right of monarchy, the sacred anointing of 
kings, passive obedience and non-resistance, are the 
hemlock and night-shade which these physicians have 
prescribed for the health of the nation ; and are yet 
but a specimen of a more fertile crop which they have 
promised out of the hot-bed of their depravity. The 
opinions which they have associated to suppress, are 
contained, they tell us, in the terms liberty and equali- 
ty ; after which they proceed to a dull harangue on 
the mischiefs that must flow from equalizing property. 
All mankind, they gravely tell us, are not equal in 
virtue, as if that were not suflSciently evident from the 
existence of their society. The notion of equality in 

* The conduct of an honourable member of the House of Com- 
mons, respecting the last of these, was extremely illiberal. He in- 
formed the House, that the riot at Cambridge was nothing more 
than that the mob compelled Mr. Mus^rave, one of his constitu- 
ents, who had been heard to speak seditious words, to sing, God 
save the King — a statement in which he was utterly mistaken. 
Mr. Musgrave, with whom I have the pleasure of being well ac- 
quainted, was neither guilty of uttering seditious discourse, nor did 
he, I ana certain, comply with the requisition. His whole crime 
consigts in the love of his country, and a zeal for parliamentary re«- 
form. It would be happy for this nation, if a portion only of the 
integrity and disinterested virtue which adorix bifl character, coukL 
''*d into our great men. 
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jM*operty, was never seriously cherished in the mind of 
any man, unless for the purpose of calumny : and the 
term transplanted from a neighbouring country, never 
intended there any thing more than equality of rights 
— as opposed to feudal oppression and hereditary dis- 
tinctions. An equality of rights may consist with the 
greatest inequality between the thing to which those 
nghts extend. It belongs to the very nature of prO'- 
pertt/y for the owner to have a full ^nd complete right 
to that which he possesses, and consequently for all 

f)roperties to have equal rights ; but who is so ridicu- 
ous as to infer from thence, that the possessions them- 
selves are equal. A more alarming idea cannot be 
spread among the people, than that there is a large 
party ready to abet them in any enterprise of depre- 
dation and plunder. As all men do not know that the 
element of the associators is calumny, they are really 
in danger for a while of being believed, and must 
thank themselves if they should realize the plan of 
equality their own malice has invented. 

I am happy to find that Mr. Law, a very respecta- 
ble gentleman, who had joined the Crown and Anchor 
society, has publicly withdrawn his name, disgusted 
with their conduct ; by whom we are informed they 
receive anonymous letters, vilifying the characters of 
persons of the first eminence, and that they are in 
avowed alliance with the ministry for prosecutions, 
whom they entreat to order the Solicitor General to 
proceed on their suggestions. When such a society 
declares '^ itself to be unconnected with any political 
party,^^ our respect for human nature impels us to be- 
lieve it, and to hope their appearance may be consid- 
ered as an era in the annals of corruption, which will 
transmit their names to posterity with the encomiums 
they deserve. With sycophants so base and venal, no 
argument or rem\)nstrance can be expected to have 
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any success. It is in vain to apply to Teason trfaen ii 
b perverted and abused, to shame when it is extin- 
guished, to a conscience which has ceased to admon- 
ish : I shall therefore leave them in the undisturbed 
possession of that true philosophical indifference, wfaicii ' 
steels them against the reproaches of their own hearts, 
and the contempt of all honest men. 

All the associations, it is true, do not breathe the 
spirit which disgraces that of the Crown and Anchor. 
But they all concur in establishiog a political test, on 
the first appearance of which the friends of liberty 
should make a stand. The opinions proposed may be 
innocent, but the precedent is fatal ; and the moment 
subscription becomes the price of security, the rubicon 
is passed. Emboldened by the success of this expe- 
dient, its authors will venture on more vigorous mea- 
sures : test will steal upon test, and the bounds of to!^ 
erated opioion will be continually narrowed, till we 
awake under the fangs of a relendess despotism* 
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SECTION HI. 



%« A BEFORM OF FA&LIAMXNT. 



Whatever difference of opinion may take place in 
points of less importance, there is one in which the 
friends of freedom are entirely agreed, that is, the ne- 
cessity of reform in the representation. The theory 
of the English constitution presents three independent 
powers ; the King as executive head, with a negative 
in the legislature, an hereditary House of Peers, and 
an assembly of Commons, who are appointed to repre- 
sent the nation at large. From this enumeration it is 
plain, the people of England can have no liberty, that 
is, no share in forming the laws, but what they exert 
through the medium of the last of those bodies 5 nor 
then, but in proportion to its independence of the other. 
The independence, therefore, of the House of Conj- 
hkhis, is the column on which the whole fabric of our 
liberty rests. Representation may be considered as 
complete when it collects to a sufficient extent, and 
transmits with perfect fidelity, the real sentiments of 
the people; but this it may fail of accomplishing 
through various causes. If its electors are but a 
baodful of people, and of a peculiar order and de- 
scription ; if its duration is sufficient to enable it to im- 
bibe the spifit of a corporation ; if its integrity be cor- 
rupted by treasury influence, or warped by the pro*- 
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pect of places and pensions ; it may, by these meaos, 
not only fail of the end of its appointment, but fall into 
such an entire dependence on the executive branqh, as 
to become a most dangerous instrument of arbitrary 
power. The usurpation of the emperors at Rome' 
would not have been safe, unless it had concealed it- 
self behind the formalities of a senate. 

The confused and inadequate state of our represen- 
tation, at present, is too obvious to escape the attention 
of the most careless observer. While through the 
fluctuation of human affairs, many towns of ancient 
note have fallen into decay, and the increase of com- 
merce has raised obscure hamlets to splendour and 
distinction, the state of representation standing still 
amidst these vast changes, points back to an order of 
things which no longer subsists. The opulent towns 
of Birmingham, Manchester, and Leeds, send no 
members to parliament; the decayed boroughs of 
Cornwall appoint a multitude of representatives. Old 
Sarum sends two members, though there are not more 
than one or two families residing in it* The dispropor- 
tion between those who vote for representatives and the 
people at large is so great, that the^ majority of our 
Hou^e of Commons is chosen by less than eight thou- 
sand, in a kingdom consisting of as many millions. Mr. 
Burgh, in his excellent political disquisitions, has made 
a very laborious calculation on this bead, from which 
It appears, that the aflairs of this great empire are de- 
cided by the suffrages of between five and six thou- 
sand electors ; so that our representation, instead of 
being co-extended with the people, fails of this in a 
proportion that is truly enormous. The qualifications, 
moreover, that confer the right of election, are capri- 
cious and irregular. In some places it belongs to the 
corporation, or to those whom they think proper to 
makft free ; in some to every house-keeper ; io others, 
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b is liltached to a particular estate, whose proprietor is 
absolute lord of tl^ borough, of which he makes his 
advantage, by representing it himself, or disposing of 
Jt to the best bidder. In counties, the right of elec- 
tion is annexed only to one kind of property, that of 
freehold ; the proprietor of copyhold land being entire*- 
Ij deprived of it, though his political situation is pre- 
cisely the same. 

The consequence of this perplexity in the qualifica- 
tions of electors is often a tedious scrutiny and exam- 
ination before a committee of the House of Commons, 
prolonged to such a length, that there is no time when 
there are not some b<yt)ughs entirely unrepresented. 
These gross defects in our representation have struck 
all sensible men very forcibly ; even Mr. Paley, a 
courtly writer in the main, declares, the bulk of the 
inhabitants of this country have little more concern in 
the appointment of parliament, than the subjects of the 
Grand Seignior at Constantinople. 

On the propriety of the several plans which have 
been proposed to remedy these evils, it is not for me 
to decide ; I shall choose rather to point out two gen- 
eral priaciples which ought, in my opinion, to pervade 
every plan of parh'amentary reform ; the first of which 
respects the mode of election, the second the indepen- 
dence of the elected. In order to give the people a 
true representation, let its basis be enlarged, and the 
duration of parliaments shortened. The first of these 
improvements would diminish bribery and corruption, 
lessen the violence and tumult of elections, and secure 
to the people a real, and unequivocal organ for the 
expression of their sentiments. 

Were every householder in town and country per* 
mitted to vote, the number of electors would be so 
great, that as no art or industry would be able to bias 
ibieir minds, so no sums of nooney wouki be sufficient 
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to win their suilrages. The plan winch the Duke &{ 
Richmond recommended was, if I mistake not^ ^U 
more comprehensive, including all that were of ag9^ 
except menial servants. By this means, the different 
passions and prejudices of men would check each o^ 
er, the predominance of afijr particular or local interest 
be kept down, and from the whole there would result 
that general tmpre««u>n, which would convey vrith pre- 
cision the unbiassed sense of the people* 

But besides diis, another gieat improvement) in mf 
opinion, would be^ to shorten the chiration of parlia^ 
ment, by bringing it back to one year. The JtSthd 
Oremoie^ or great council of th# kingdom, was ^poiat^ 
ed to meet under Alfred twice a year, «id by divers 
ancient statutes after the conquest, the king was bou&d 
to summon a parliament every jreiff or oftenev, if need 
be ; when to remedy the looseness of this ktter j^rasei 
by the 16th of Charles the Second it was enacted^ tiM 
holding of parliaments should not be intemtitt^ abov^ 
three years at most ; and in the first of King WiUiam,^ 
H is declared as one of the rights of the people, tbi^ 
for redress of all grtevwaces and preserving the iaivs^ 
parliamienta ought to be held frequently ; whieb was 
agaia reduced to a oertamty by another statute, which 
enacts, thai a new parfiament shaH be called within 
three years after the termmation of the former* To 
tins f?erm did they continue limited till die reign of 
Oeorge the First ; when, after ihe reb^ion of fifteen^ 
the septennial act was passed, under the pretence oif, 
dinginishing the expense of elections and preserving the 
kingdom against the designs of the Pretender. A no- 
ble lord observed, on that occasion, he was at an utter 
loss to describe the nature of this prolonged parlia- 
ment, unless he were aHowed to borrow a phrase from 
the Athanasran Creed ; f(» it was, "neither created, 
'<teii," btfl proceeding,'^ Without dti^Ntting A« 
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upright intentions of the authors of this act, it is plain, 
they might on the same principle have voted them- 
selves perpetual 5 and their conduct will ever remain a 
monument of that short-sightedness in politics, which 
io providing for the pressure of the moment puts to 
hazard the liberty and happiness of future times. It is 
intolerable, that in so large a space of a man's life aa 
seven years, he should never be able to correct the 
error he may have committed in the choice of a repre- 
sentative, but be compelled to see him every year dip- 
ping deeper into corruption ; a helpless spectator of 
the contempt of his interests, and the ruin of his coun- 
try. During the present period of parliaments, a na- 
tion may sustain the greatest possibk changes ; may 
descend by a succession of ill counsels, from the high- 
est pinnacle of its fortunes, to the lowest point of de- 
pression ; its treasure exhausted, its credit sunk, and 
its weight almost completely annihilated in the scale of 
cmipire. Ruin and felicity are seldom dispensed by 
the same band, nor is it likely any succour in calamity 
should flow from the wisdom and virtue of those, by 
whose folly and wickedness it was inflicted. 

The union between a representative and bis constit- 
uents, ought to be strict and entire ; but the septennial 
act has rendered it little more than nominal. The 
duration t)f parliament sets its members at a distance 
from the people, begets a notion of independence, and 
gives the minister so much leisure to insinuate himself 
into their graces, that before the period is expired, they 
become very mild and complying. Sir Robert Wal- 
pole used to say, that " every man had his price ;" a 
maxim on which he relied with so much security, that 
he declared he seldom troubled himself with the elec- 
tion of members, but rather chose to stay and buy them 
up when they came to market. A very interesting 
work, lately published, entitled, *• Anecdotes of Lord 
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Cbatbam," nviMa some parts of this iiiysteiy ot 'mkf- 
uity, which the reader will probably think equa% new 
and surprising. There is a regular office^ it seefliSp 
that of manager of the House of Coinnions, whtoh g^- 
erally devolves on one of the secretaries of ^ale, and 
consists in securing, at all events, a majority in pai£a*- 
ment by a judicious apfdicatioo of promises aiid bribes* 
The sums disbursed by this honourable office are in- 
volved under the head of Secret Service Money 9 and 
90 delicate is this employment of manager of the House 
of Commons considered, that we have an account in 
the above-mentioned treatise, of a new arrangemcBt ci 
ministry, which failed for no other reason, than that 
the different parties could not agree on the proper p^- 
son to fill it.* 

This secret influence which prevaib, must be aUdw- 
ed to be extremely disgraceftil ; nor can it ever be 
effectually remedied, but by contracting die dnratioa 
of parliaments. 

If it be objected to annuaPparliaments, that by this 
means the tumult and riot attendant on electbns will 
be oftener repeated ; it ought to be remembered, that 
their duration is the chief source of these disorders. 
Render a seat in the House of Commons of less value^ 
and you diminish at once the violence of the struggle. 
In America, the election of representatives takes place 

* As I have taken my inibrmatioii on this bead entirely on the 
aulbority of the work called. <* Anecdotes of Lord Chatham," the 
reader may not be displeased with the following extract, Vol. ii. p. 
121. ** The manaffement of the House of Commons, as it is call- 
ed, is a confidential de^partment unknown to ttie constitntion. In 
the public accounts it is immersed under the head of secret service 
mone^. It is usually given to the secretary of state when that 
post IS filled by a commoner. The bustnese of the departmeat, ia 
to distribute with art and policy^, amongst the members who have 
no ostensible places, sums of money, ftr their support during the 
session ; besides contracts, lottery tickets, and other doncama It 
IS DO uncommon circumstance, at the end of a session, for Ji geotla- 
- five hundred or a thousand pounds ibr Aif services" 
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throMgbottt tbat y^vn oooi^mtf in ope day, with tbe 
great^t tranquUlity.* 

In a lai^sed eonsUldilioQ like ours, it is impossible to 
estimate the iii^portaQce of an iodepei^deat parliameot ; 
for a^ it is here pur fireedom copsists, if this barrier to 
the encroachoients of arbitrary power once fails, we 
can oppose no other. Should tbe King attempt to gov** 
em without a parliame^nt, or should the upper house 
pretend to legislate iudependently of the lower, we 
should immediately take th^ alarm ; but if the House 
of Commons falls insensibly under tbe control of the 
other two branches of the legislature, our danger is 
greater, because our apprehensions are less. The 
forms of a free constitution survivio^ when its spirit is 
extinct, would perpetuate slavery by rendering it more 
concealed and secure. On this account, I apprehend, 
did Montesquieu predict the loss of our freedom, from 
tbe legislative power becomiiig more corrupt than the 
executive ; a crisis to which, if it has not arrived al- 
ready, it is basceoing ap^ce. The immortal Locke, 
far from kx^iag with the indifference too common on 
the abuses in our representation, considered all im- 
proper influepce exerted in that quarter as tbreatemng 
the very dissplption of government. " Thm^ says be, 
to regulate candidtttes and ehciorsy and new^model the 
ways of eUHioHf whe^t is it but to cut up the govern^ 
ment by the ropts^ and poison the very fountain of 
public security.'*^ 

No enormity can subsist long without ipeeting with 
advocates; on which accpunt we need not wopder, 
that the corruption of parliament has b^n justified un* 
der tbe mild denpmipation of influence, though it ipust 
pais every virtuoMS Piind to see the epligbteaed Paley 
engaged in its defence. If a member votes consistent- 
ly with his ^nvictions, his' conduct in that instance baa 

* T|ini M an err©f . F M I sktf * 
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not been determined by influence ; but if be votes oth- 
erwise, give it what gentle name you please, he forfeits 
his integrity ; nor is it possible to mark the boundaries 
which should limit his compliance ; for if he may de- ' 
viate a little, to attain the See of Winchester, he may 
certainly step a little farther, to reach the dignity of 
Primate. How familiar must the practice of corrup* ' 
tion have become, when a philosophical moralist, a 
minister of religion, of great talents and virtue, in the 
calm retirement of his study, does not hesitiite to be- 
come its public apologist. 

The necessity of a reform in the constitution of par- ' 
liament is in nothing more obvious than in the ascen- 
dency of the aristocracy. This Colossus bestrides 
both houses.of parliament ; legislates in one and exerts 
a domineering influence over the other. It is humilia- 
ting at the approach of an election, to see a whole 
county send a deputation to an Earl or Duke, and beg 
a representative as you would beg an alms. A multi- 
tude of laws have been framed, it is true, to prevent 
all interference of peers in elections ; but they neither 
are nor can be eflectual, while the House of Commons 
opens its doors to their sons and brethren. If our lib- 
erty depends on the balance and control of the re- 
spective orders in the state, it must be extremely ab- 
surd to blend them together, by placing the father in 
one department of the legislature, and his family in the 
other. 

Freedom is supposed by some to derive great secu- 
rity from the existence of a regular opposition ; an ex- 
pedient which is, in my opinion, both the oflTspring and 
the cherisher of faction. TJat a minister should be 
opposed, when his measures are destructive to his 
country, can admit of no doubt ; that a systematic op- 
position should be maintained against any man, merely^ 
•« a minister, without regard to the principles he may 
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profess, or.tfae moaauires he may px^se, wUcfa is in* 
tended by a regular opposition, appears to me a notost 
corrupt and unprincipled maxint. Wboa a legislatiiw 
assembly ia thus thrown mta parties, distinguished bjr 
no leading principle, however warm and animated their 
debates, it is plaiit, they display only* a struggle for the 
emoluments of office. Tb^ the people discern, and 
in consequence, listen with very little atliention to the 
representations of the minister on one hand, or the 
minority (m the other ; being persuaded the only real 
difierence between them is, that the* one is anxious to 
gain, what the other is anxious to keep. If a measure 
be good, it is of no importance to the nation from whom 
it proceeds : yet will it be esteemed by the op|x»»tion 
a point of honour, not to let it pass without throwing 
every obstruction in its way. If we listen to the min* 
ister for the time being, the nation is always flourishing 
and happy ^ if we hearken to the opposition, it is a^ 
ehaaee if it be not on the brink of destruction. In an 
assembly convened to deliberate on- the affairs of a na*- 
tion,. how disgusting to hear the members perpetually 
talk off their connexions, and their resohudon to act 
with a particukr jiet of men, when if they have hap- 
pened, by chance, to vote according to their convictions' 
radier than their party, half their speeches are made 
VEp of apologies for a comluet so new and unexpected. 
When they see men united who agree in nothing but 
tbeir hostility to the minister, the people fall at fir^ ii^ 
to amazement and irresolution ; till perceiving political 
debate is a mere scramble fer profit and power^ thefr 
endeavour to become as corrupt as. their betters. It 
is not in that roar of hctiao which deafens the ear and 
ffickens the heart, die still voiee of Liberty is beard. 
She turns from the di^ustiisg scene, and regards these 
struggles as the pangs and convubtons in which she ia 
doomed lo expire* 
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The «ra of parties, flowing from the animation of 
freedom, is ever fc^owed by an lera of faction, which 
marks its feebleness and decay. Parties are founded 
OD principle, factions on m&n ; under the first, the peo^ 
pie are contending respecting the system that shaB be 
pursued ; under the second, they are candidates for 
servitude, and are only debating uhote livery they shaH 
wear. The purest times of the Roman republic were 
distinguished by violent dissensions ; but they consbted 
in the jefilou^ of the several orders of the state among 
each other ; on the ascendance of the patricians on the 
one side, and the plebeians on the other ; a useful strug* 
gle, which maintained the balance and equipoise of the 
constitution. In the progress of corruptbn things took 
a turn : the permanent parties which sprang from the 
fixed principles of government were lost, and the citi- 
zens arranged themselves under the standard of parti- 
cular leaders, being bandied into factions, under Marius 
or Sylla, Ciesar or Pompey ; while the republic stood by 
without any interest in the dispute, a passive and help- 
less victim. The crisis of the fall of freedom in difier- 
ent nations, with respect to the causes that produce it, 
is extremely uniform. After the manner of the ancient 
factions, we hear much in England of the Bedford par- 
ty, the Rockingham party, the Portland party, when it 
would puzzle the wisest man to point out their political 
distinction. The useful jealousy of the separate mrders 
is extinct, being all melted down and blended into one 
mass of corruption. The House of Commons looks 
with no jealousy on the House of Ixn'ds, nor the House 
of LoreUi on the House of Commons ; the struggle in 
both is maintained by the ambition of powerful individ- 
uals and families, between whom the kingdom is thrown 
as the prize, and the moment they unite, they peipetu- 
^^its subjection and divide its spoils* 

'^ -^m a late instance, we s^ they quarrel •only about 
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the partition of the prey, but are unanimous in defend- 
ing it. To the honour of Mr. Fox, and the band of 
illustrious patriots of which he is the leader, it will 
however be remembered, that they stood firm against 
a host of opponents, when, assailed by every species of 
calumny and invective, they had nothing to expect but 
the reproaches of the present, and the admiration of all 
future times. If anything can rekindle the sparks of 
freedom, it will be the flame of their eloquence ; if any 
thing can reanimate her faded form, it will be die vig- 
our of such minds« 

The disordered state of our representation, it is ac- 
knowledged on all hands, must be remedied, some time 
or other ; but it is contended, that it would be improper, 
at present, on account of the political ferment that oc- 
cupies the minds of men and the progress of republi- 
can principles ; a plausible objection, if delay can re- 
store public tranquillity : but unless I am greatiy mis- 
taken, it will have just a contrary effect. It is bard to 
conceive, how the discontent that flows from the abuses 
of government can be allayed by their being perpetua- 
ted. If they are of such a nature that they can neither 
be palliated nor denied, and are made the ground of ii^ 
vective against the whole of our constitution, are not 
they its best friends who wish to cut oflf this occasion 
of scandal and complaint f The theory of our consti- 
tution, we say, and jusdy, has been the admiration of 
the world ; tiie cavils of its enemies, then, derive their 
force entirely from the disagreement between that the- 
ory and its practice ; nothing therefore remains, but to 
bring them as near as human afiairs will admit, to a 
perfect correspondence. This will cut up faction by 
the roots, and immediately distinguish those who wii^ 
to reform the constitution, from those who wish its sub- 
version. Since the abuses are real, the longer they 
are continued, the more they will be known \ the dii»- 
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cODtented will be always gaining grotrnd, and thMgb 
repulsed, will return to the charge with redoubled -^- 
our aod advantage. Let reform be considered b0 a 
cfairurgioal operation, if you please, but since tite^^cta- 
stitution must undergo it or die, it is best to 8ubfil^#e« 
fore the remedy becomes as dangerous as the iiim^Ae. 
The example drawn from a neighbouring kkig4Ma,ias 
an argument for delay, ought to teach us a codMry 
Imson. Had the encroachments of arbitrary power been 
steadily resisted, and remedies been applied, as efik 
appeared, instead of piling them up as precedents, 4be 
disorders of government could never have arisen" to 
that enormous height, nor would the people have been 
impelled to the dire necessity of building the whole fa1> 
ric of political society afresh. It seems an infatuation in 
governments, that in tranquil times, they treat the peoi- 
ple with contempt, and turn a deaf ear to their amiot 
plaints ; till public resentment kindling, they find v^ea 
it b too late, that in their eagerness to retain every thiogi 
they have lost all. 

The pretence of Mr. Pitt and his friends for iJefay- 
ing this great business, are so utterly ineonsistett, that 
4t is too plaki they are averse in reality to its ever tak- 
ing place. When Mr. Pitt is reminded that he bioi- 
sdf, at the begmning of his ministry, recommended par-* 
liamentary reform, he replies, it was necessary then, 
on account of the calamitous state of the nation, just 
emerged from an unsuccessful war, and* filed with 
gloom and disquiet. But unless the people tie lihetled, 
they now are still more discontented ; with this dif- 
ference, that their uneasiness formeriy arose from 
events but remotely connected widi unequal r^nfs^i- 
tation ; but that this is now ^e chief groimd c^^ieom- 
plaint. It is absurd, however, to rest the propsri^ty of 
t;eforrti on any turn of publfc affairs. If it be »« re- 
quisite to securfe oAr frwedooi, it ia win and*4iiiles8; 
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but if H be a proper means of preserving thiit blessing/ 
the nation will need it as muc)i in peace as in war. 
When we wish to retam those habits, which we know 
k were best^ relinquish, we are extremely ready to 
be soothed with momentary pretences for delay, though 
Aey appear, oo reflection, to be drawn from quite op- 
posite topics, and therefore to be equally applicable to 
^ times and seasons. 

A similar delusion is practised in the conduct of 
public affidrs. If the people be tranquil and composed, 
and have not caught the passion of reform, it is mipol- 
kic, say the ministry, to disturb their minds, by agitat« 
kig a question that lies at rest : if they are awakened^ 
and touched with a conviction of the abuse, we must 
wait, say they, till the ferment sabsides, and not lessen 
our di^ty by seeming to yield to popular clamour : if 
we are at peace, and commerce flourishes, it is con- 
cluded we cannot need any improvement, in circum- 
stances so prosperous and happy : if, on the other hand, 
we are at war, and our aflfairs unfortunate, an amend« 
ment in the representation is dreaded, as it would seem 
an acknowledgment, that our calamities flowed from 
the ill conduct of parliament. Now, as the nation 
must always be in one or other of these situations, the 
conclusion b, the period of reform can never arrive at 
all. 

This pretence for delay will appear the more extra- 
ordinary in the British ministry, from a comparison of 
the exploits they have performed, with the task they 
decline. They have found time for involving us in 
millions of debt; for cementing a system of corruption^ 
that reaches from the cabinet to the cottage ; for car- 
tying havoc and devastation to the remotest extremi- 
ties of the globe ; for accumulating taxes which famis)i 
the peasant and reward the parasite ; for bandying the 
^vbole kin^^dom into factions, to the niio of all virtve 
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Wfid public -ipiril ; for the ooalpl«tioii oiikme^mckvesTB^ 
ments they &ave suffered no opportumi%ytO'e9C9fmrAsm. 
ElemenUMy traalisM on tboe Bientioii 'imiiow «nnBg&- 
ments mmI dmuoot, but none hav&ever touetwlm the 
oliroDologj of ststttmen. Tl^w^reta geneiBdoii, who 
measure their time not so much by the remhilkios of 
die sun, as l^ the rovoluibns of power. There are 
two aeras particoUrly marked in (heir cdnHlar:; the 
Qoe die period they are io the ministry, and iihe 
other when they are out; which iiave aimy diifep* 
eat effiM^t on their sentimenls and reasoning. Their 
eourse commences in the character of -friends to 
tfie people, whose grieTances they displ^r in all the 
colours of ▼ariegated diction ; but the moment thegr 
step over the threshdd of St. Jame8\B, they bebcdd 
6yery thing in a new light; the taxes seean lessen^, 
the people rise from their depressimiy the niftiOB 
flourishes in peace and fdenty, and erery attempt ^al 
impro^em«it is like hei^itening the dbeautiea at f&t^ 
adiae, or mending the ear of jelysinm. 
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AiroNV-llle maiijp^alsniiiBg sjnnplonur of the prw- 
ent' time, i^ w net the least, limt there- is a prevailing 
disposition to hold in contempt, the bleary of Kberfjr 
as fWse and yisionaryv For my own part, it is myde* 
terminaftion nevef to- bo detenred^by an obnoxious name, 
from an open avofwaf of si^ prmcqples that appear use^ 
fill and important. Were the ridicnle now^easton the 
Rights ot Man confined to-a B»ro phrase, as the titb 
of a bookv it were of little consequence ; but when 
ihtt is made the- pretence for cferidrng- the doctrine it- 
self^ it is matter of serious alarm; 

To phce the rights of man as the basis of hwfnl 
goviemment, is not pectiBar ta Mr. Paine ; but was 
done more than a cent«trjr ago by nsen of no less emi* 
Benee than Sidney and Locke, ft is therefore ex^ 
tremely disingenuous to impute the system to Mh 
Paine ae its author. His structure may be false and 
erroneous, but the fonnd^atton was laid by other hairds. 
That there are naHtmt r^hts-^ or in Other words, a 
certain Rberty which me» may exercise, independent 
of permission from society, can scarcely be doubted 
by those who- comprehend the meaning of the terms. 
Every mair must have a natural right to use his limbs 
in what manner he pleases, tibat is not injurious to 
ftDotfaer. fci like manner, he must have a* right to wor- 
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ship God after the mode he thinks acceptable : er m 
other words, he ought not to be compelled to coimilt 
any thing but his own conscience. These are a speci- 
men of those rights which may pr<q>erly be termed 
natural; for, as philosophers apeak of the primary 
^alities of matter, they cannot be increased or dimin- 
ished. We icannot conceive the right of using ouf 
Bmbs to be created by socie^, or to be rendered more 
complete by anv human agreement or compact. 

But there stiU remains a question, whether this nat* 
ural liberty must not be considered as entirely relin* 
quished when we become members of socie^. It is 
pretended, that the moment we quit a state of nature^ 
as we have given up the control of our actions in re- 
turn for the superior advantages of law and govern- 
ment, we can never appeal again to any original prin* 
ciples, but must rest content with the advantages that 
are secured by th^ terms of the socieQr* These are 
the views which distinguish the political writings of Mr. 
Burke, an author whose splendid and unequalled pow- 
ers have given a vogue and fashion to certain tenets 
which from any other pen would have appeared abject 
and contemptible. In the field of reason the encoun- 
ter would not be difficult, but who can withstand the 
fascination and magic of his eloquence. The excur- 
sions of his genius are immense ! His imperial fancy 
has laid all nature under tribute, and has collected 
riches from every scene of the creatiop, and every 
walk of art. His eulogium on the Queen of France 
is a masterfHCce of pathetic composition ; so 3elect are 
its images, so fraught with tenderness, and so rich with 
colours, <' dipt in heaven," that he who can read it 
without rapture may have merit as a reasoner, but 
must resign all pretensions to taste and sensibili^. ' 
His imagination is in truth only too prolific : a world 
of itself, where he dweUs in the mid^ of chimerical 
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alarms, is the dupe of his own enchantments, and starts, 
Hke Prospero, at die spectres of bis own creation. 

His intellectua! views in general, however, are wid<J 
am) variegated, rather than distinct; and the light he 
has let in on the British constitution in particular, re*- 
semhles the coloured effulgence of a painted medium, 
a kind of mimic twilight, solemn and soothing to the 
senses, but better fitted for ornament than use. 

A' book has ^ately been published, under the tide of 
** Happiness and Rights," written by Mr. Hey, a re- 
spectable member of the University of Cambridge, 
whose professed object is, tilth Mr. Burke, to overturn 
the doctrine of natural rights. The few remarks I may 
make upon it are less on account of any merit in the 
work Itself, than on account of its author, who being a 
member of considerable standing in the most liberal of 
our universities, may be presumed to speak the senti- 
ments of that learned body.- The chief difference 
Ketweeri his theory and Mr. Burke's seems to be the' 
denial 6f the existence of any rights that can be denom- 
mated natural, which Mr. Bnrke only supposed resign^ 
erf on the formation of political society. " The rights^^^ 
says Mr. Hey, " / can conjecture (for it is but a con^^ 
jecture) to belong to me as a mere man, ^are so uncer- 
tain, and comparatively so unimportant, while the 
rights I feel myself possessed of in civil society are so 
great, so numerous, and many of them so well defined^ 
that I am strongly inclined to consider society, as ere- 
ating or giving my rights, rather than recognizing 
and securing what I could have claimed if I had lived 
in an unconnected stated* [p. 1 3T.1 

As government implies restraint, it is plain a portion 
-of our freedom is given up, by entering into it ; the 
cnly question can then be, how far this resignation ex- 
tends, whether to a part or to the whole. This point 
may, perhaps, be determined by the following reflec-* 

tiOQS. 
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1. Tlie advantages that civil power can procure to 
a community are partial, A small part, in comparisoo 
of the condition of man, can fall within its infiu^ice* 
Allowing it to be a rational instituticNi, it must have 
that end in view, which a reasonable man wouM pro- 
pose by appointing it ; nor can it imply any greater 
sacrifice than is strictly necessary to its attainment. 
But on what account is it requisite to unite in political 
society ? Plainly to guard against the iniory of others ; 
for were there no injustice among mankind, no protec* 
tion would be needed ; no public force necessary; 
every man might be left without restraint or control. 
The attainment of all possible good then is iMt the. 
purpose of laws, but to secure us from external injury 
and violence ; and as the means must be proportioned 
to the end, it is absurd to suppose, that by submittmg 
to civil power, with a view to some particular beni^s, 
we should be understood to hold all our advanta^ 
dependent upon that authority. Civil restraints imply 
nothing nore than a surrender of our liberty in some 
jfbints, in order to maintain it undisturbed in others of 
more importance. Thus we give up the liberty of re- 
pelling force by force, in return for a motip equal ad- 
ministration of justice than private resentment would 
permit. But there are some rights whicb cannot with 
any propriety be yielded up to human authori^, be- 
cause they are perfectly consistent with every benefit 
its appointment can procure. The free use of our fac*^ 
ulties in distinguishing truth from falsehood, the exer- 
tion of corporeal powers without injury to others, the 
choice of a religion and worship, are br<anches of natu- 
ral freedom which no government can justly alter or 
diminish, because their restraint cannot conduce to that 
security which is its proper object* Government, Eke 
every other contrivance, has a specific end ; it inapKes 
the resignation of just as much liberty as is n^ecUul |q 
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fttUan it ; whatever is demanded more is superfluous, 
a species of tyranny which ought to be corrected by 
^wttbdrawing it. The relation of master and servant, 
of pupil and instructer, of the respectiTe members of a 
haaly to their head, all include some restraint, some 
abrid^eat of natural liberty. But in these cases it is 
not pretended, that the surrender is total ; and why 
should this b^ supposed to take place in political soci- 
eQr, which is one of the relations of human life? This 
would .be to render the foundati<Mi infinitely broader 
t)ian the superstructure. 

2. From the notion that political society precludes 

an appeal to natural rights the greatest absurdities 

roust ensue. If that idea be just, it is improper to say 

of any administrati(Mi, that it is despotic or oppressive, 

unless it has receded from its first form and model. 

Civil power can never exceed its limits, until it deviates 

into a new trSick. For if every portion of natural free- 

dom be given up by yielding to civil authority, we can 

never claim any other liberties than those precise ones 

wjndi were ascertained in its first formation. The 

vassals of despotism may complain, perhaps, of the 

hardships which they suffer, but, unless it appear they 

are of a new ibtiul, no injury is done them, for no right 

is violated. Rights are either natural or artificial ; the 

first cannot be jrfeaded'after they are relinquished, and 

the second cannot be impaired but by a departure from 

ancient precedents. If a man should be unfortunate 

enough to Uve under the dominion of a prince, whoj 

like die monarcbs of Persia, could murder his subjects 

at will, he may be unhappy, but cannot complain ; for, 

On Mr. Hey's theory, he never had any rights but what 

were created by society ; and on Mr. Burke's, he has 

forever relinquished them. The claims of naiure be* 

ing set aside, and the constitution of the government 

despotic firopi the beginning, bit misery involves no in- 



jasliee, and adraiti of no retnedf. It re^quires IM^ 
disccrnmeiiC to seetbtl Ms theory rhf«t9 tlie chains ctf 
desfa^m, and riittts oat from the poKdcal worid- di# 
smallest gimpae of emanetpation or imp r o v e m en t * te 
kognage is, he that is a slare, let him be a slave stilt. 
3. It is incumbent on Mr. Bnrke and his fettoirers 
to ascertain the iime when natural rights are reKnqoish- 
ed. Mr. Hey is content with tracing their existence 
to society, while Mr. Burke, more moderate of the 
two, admitting their foundation in nature, only contends 
that regular government absorbs md swaHows them up, 
bestowing artificial advantages in exchange. But at 
what period, it may be inquired, shall we date this won- 
derful revolution in tbe social condition of man f If we 
say it was as early as the first dawn of society, natural 
liberty had never any existence at all, since there are — ' 
no traces even ii> tradition, of a period when men were 
utterly unconnected with each other. If we say this 
complete surrender took place with the first rudiments 
of law and government in every particular community, 
on what principle were subsequent improvements intro- 
duced ? Mr. Burke is fond of resting our liberties on 
Magna Charta and the Bill of Rights ; but he ought to 
remember, that as they do not carry us to the com- 
mencement of our government, which was established 
ages before, our forefathers had long ago resigned their 
natural liberty. If those famous a/tipulations only re- 
cognized such privileges as were in force before, they 
have no claim to be considered as the foundations of 
our constitution ; but if they formed an ara in the an- 
nals of freedom, they must have been erected on the 
basis of those natural rights which Mr. Burke ridicules 
and expbdes. When our ancestors made those de- 
mands, it is evident they did not suppose an appeal to 
Ae rights of nature precluded. Every step a civilized 
nation can take towards a more equal adramistration, 
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n either an assertion of its natural fiberty, or a criminal 
Gocroacbment on just authority. The influence of 
goTemment on the stock of natural rights, may be com- 

• pared to that of a manufactory on the rude produce ; 
II adds nothing to its quantity, but only qudifies and 
fits k for use. Political arrangement is more or less 

. perfect in proportion as it enables us to exert our nat* 
ural liberty to the greatest advantage ; if it is diverted 
to any other {^rpose, it, is made the instrument of grat- 
ifying the pasmns of a few, cur imposing greater restraint 

. than its object pr«Bcribes, it degenerates into tyranny 
and oppression. 

The greatest objection to these principles is their 
perspicuity, which makes them iU rdished by those 

. whose interest it is to hide the ni^ure of government 
from vulgar eyes, and induce a persuasiqn, that it is a 
secret which can only be unfolded to the initiated un^ 
der the conduct of Mr. Burke, she great Hier^pkant 
and revealer of the mysteries. A mystery and a trick 
are generally two sides of the same object, according 
as it is turned to the view of the beholder. 

The doctrine of Mr. Locke and his followers is 
founded on the natural equality of mankind ; for as 
no man can have any natural or inherent right to 
rule any more than another, it necessarily foUows, that 
a claim to dominion, wherever it is lodged, must be 
uhimately referred back to the explicit or implied 
consent of the people. Whatever source of civil au- 
thority is assigned di&rent from this, will be fouild to 
resolve itself into mere force. But as the oatural equal- 
ity of one generation is the same with that of another, 
the people have always the same right to new-model 
their government, and set aside their rulers. This right, 
like every other, may be exerted capriciously and ab- 
surdly ; but no human power can have any pretensions 

Jo iDtercept its exercise^ For civil rulers cannot be 
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tantUicrtd us Inving ftojr elsiiitfl^ tUtt Wft oo 6jtt0iiiMI 
with those of the peojple, nor as fiDrnuDg a ptu^ sept- 
rete fiom the nation. They^ are appoonteil by the com- 
flnmkjr to etoeaUe its wiU, not tO'9ppo$t it ;. to manage 
ti^pMk, not to pursue tmyprhaU or pmiiaular iar 
tetesls.^ Are aH die existing^ authorities in a state^ to 
Se, thea, it maj be sudv at the mercj of the- populaee, 
fiaUe to be dissipated by tfas first breath of public dis- 
aaoteat ? By no memis : they ate tabere8|iected and 
•beyed, as intsipretsrs of the puUie wiU.- Till they 
art set aside by the imequivoed Toiee of the people, 
they are a law to every member of the coHuminity. 
To resist them, is rebellion ; and for any particular set 
#f men to^ attempt their subversion by force is a hein- 
ans etime, as thay lepresent uid eoiboi^ iha oslleet- 
iv« majesty of the state. They are the exponents, to 
use the langm^ of algebra^ of the preetse quantity of 
Mberty the people hme thonght fit ttr legalise and se- 
ctipe. But though they are a* law to^ every^ member of 
the soeiety separaSely coradered, dieyrcaimet bind the 
society itielf, or preveat it, when it slhdE thinlc proper, 
from forming an entire new arrangonent; a ri^ that 
no compact cmti aKenete or cfimianh, and which has 
been exerted as afteo: as a free govemm^it has been 
formed. On this account, in resolving die idgfarof do- 
minion into compact. Mr. Locke appears to me some* 
what inconsistent, or he has expressed himself with less 
clearness and accuracy than was usual with diat great 
phil68opber. There must have been a previous right 
to insist on stipulations, in those who formed them ; 
nor is there any reason why one race of men is not as 
competest to that purpose as another. 

With the enemies of fi«edom, it is a usual artifice 
tor. represent the sovereignty of the people as a Hcense 
to anarchy and disorder. But the tracing up civil pow- 
«o thataoiuoe wilLoai di wini sii o qr obliBati^tgobey? 
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U 0Bljr*eqphii8S ks reuons, andMtdea it ea deary d»> 
terminate priocipleB. It tunis bliod SMbmisMoo into t«p 
tional obadieno^, ^fopen the ^possiai for liberty with 
the love of order, and places maiikisd tn-aybi^pgr 'me* 
dium, between tbe extrenieB of ayarchy «od the one' 
side, and op^ireasion oa tbe otber. It ia the polar star 
that will conduct us safe over tbe ocean of polhioal de- 
bate and ^peculation, the law of Iswa, tbe legisktor of 
legislators. 

. To reply to aH the objections that have ibeee ad- 
vanced against this doctrine, would be a «fleiesstask,> 
end exhaost tbe patience of tbe reader ; \mt there is 
one drawn from the idea of a majority^ much insisted 
on by Mr. fiurfce, and Mr. Hey, of which tbe latter 
cendeman is so eoan^oared, that be has qpread it oat 
nto a multitude of pages. They aeeert, tint tbe dieo- 
ry of oatinral r^bts, can nevOT be realised, beeune 
every member d* tbe community cannot concur in the 
ehoioe of a government, and the minori^ being cpm« 
pelled to jTield to the decisions of 4be minority, are 
ttnder tyrannical restraint. To this reasonmg it is a 
sufficient answer, that if a number of men act to* 
gptfaer at all, the necessity of being determined by the 
sense of the minority, in die Wst resort, is so ob^oos, 
tbot it is alwqrs implied. An exact coooiirrenoe of 
nsany particular wills, is impossible, end tfierefore 
when ««ch Jtakeo eeparatehr has precisely tbe same in- 
fluence, there can be no hardship in eii^ring the re* 
suit to remain et issue till it is determined by die co»* 
cidenee of tbe greater number. Tbe idea of nolvrel 
UUr^i,9X least, is so iitde #iohled Iqr this melbod of 
proceeding, that it w no more dian what tdces place 
evei^ day in die smallest society, where tbe necessity 
of being deter min ed by tbe voice of the m a j o ri ty is so 
plain, that it is scarcely ever reflected open* Tbe de» 
jEsttdersof the rights ef^wan mean not to sg n tsn d 'fty 
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imponbifilies. We never hemr of a ri^t to flj, or Co 
ipake two and tivo five« If the majority of a natioo 
qpprore its gOTemmei^ it is in this respect as free as 
the smallest associatioQ or club ; anj thing beyond 
which most be risionary and romantic. 

The next objection Mr. Hey insists upon is^ if pos- 
s3»le, atiU more frivolous, turning on the case of young 
persons during minoriQr. He contend thsit as some 
of these have more sense than may be found among 
common mechanics, and the lowest of the people, 
n€imnd rigit demands their inclinations to be consult- 
ed in political arrangements. Were there any method 
of ascertaining exactly the degree of understanding 
poss es s o r by young persons during their minority, so 
as to distingiush early intellects from the less mature, 
there would be some force in the objection ; in the 
present case, the whole supposition is no more than 
one of those chimeras which this gentleman is ever 
fond of combating, with, the same gravity, and to a5 
little purpose, as Don Quixote bis wind null. 

The period of minority, it is true, varies in diflferent 
countries, and is perhaps best determined every where 
by ancient custom and habit. An early maturity may 
confer on axteen, more sagacity than b sometimes 
found at sixty ; but what then ? A wise govenmieDt 
having for its object human nature at large, will be 
adapted, not to its accidental deviations, but to its usual 
aspects and appearances. For an answer to his argu- 
ment against natural rights, drawn from the exclusion 
of women from political power, I beg leave to refer 
the author to the iugenious Miss Wolstencroft, the elo- 
^ent patroness of female claims; unless, perhaps, 
•very other empire may appear mean in the estima- 
tion of those who possess, with an uncontroled autlKur* 
ity» the empire id the heart. 
•*The situatioB,'' says Mr* Hey, (p. 137) « in which 
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fitly man finds himself placed, when he arrives at the 
power of reflecting, appears to be the consequence of 
a vast train of events, extending backwards hundreds 
or llioiisands of years, for aught he can tell, and totally 
baffling all the attempts at comprehension by human 
faculties.** 

From hence he concludes, all inquiry into the rights 
of man should be forborne. " What rights this Being 
(God) may have possibly intended that I might claim 
from beings like myself, if he had thought proper that 
I had lived amongst them in an unconnected state, that 
is to say, what are the rights of a mere man, appears a 
question involved in such obscurity, that I cannot trace 
even any indication of that Being having intended me 
to inquire into it.'* 

If any thing be intended by these observations, it is, 
that we ought never to attempt to meliorate our condi- 
tion, tin we are perfectly acquainted with its causes. 
But as the subjects of the worst government are, prob- 
ably, as ignorant of the train of events for some thou- 
sands of years back, as those who enjoy the best, they 
are to rest contented, it seems, until they can clear up 
that obscurity, and inquire no farther. 

It would seem strange to presume an inference good, 
from, not knowing how we arrived at it. Yet this seems 
as reasonable as to suppose the political circumstances 
of a people fit and proper, on account of our inability to 
trace the causes that produced them. To know the 
source of an evil, is only of consequence, as it may 
chance to conduct us to the remedy. But the whole 
paragraph I have quoted betrays the utmost perplexity 
of thought ; confounding the civil condition of individ- 
uals, with the political institution of a society. The 
former will be infinitely various in the same Com- 
munity, arising from the diflTerent character, temper, 
aad success of its members : the latter unites and jper- 

w 
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Trades the whole, nor ean tnjr abims attuch tp k» hot 
what may. be displayed' and remedied* 

ll is perfectly disingenuous in tbis^ authqrt, to^rep^e^ 
sent his adversaries as deairous of committing the biisir 
ness of legislation indiscriminately to the meanest o£ 
mankind.* He well knows the wildest democratica)* 
writer contends for nothing move than popular govern- 
ment by representation^ If the labouring part of the^ 
S^ople are not competent to c&oo^e legislators, the £4n-« 
^ isb constitution is essentially wi^ng ; especially in itSr 
present, state, where the importance of each vote is en-« 
banced by the paucity of the electors* 

After the many examples of misrepresentation which 
this author has furnished, hia declamations on the iev-^ 
elling system, cannot be matter of surprise. Aa 
equality of right is perfectly consistent with the utn^iost 
disproportion between the objects to which they exitend* 
A peasant may have the same right to, the exertion of 
bis faculties with a Newton ; but this will, not 611* up 
the vast chasm that separates them* 

The ministry will feel great obligations to Rfr, Hey, 
for putting off the evil day of reform to a far distant 
period, — ^a period so remote, that they may hope be-' 
fore it is completed, their names and their actions will 
be buried in friendly oblivion* He indulges a faint 
expectation, he tells us, that the practice of govern- 
ments may be improved " in two or three tKo,%k8wi' 

* ^* A man whose hands and ideas have been usefiiny confined 
far thirty or forty years to the labour and management of a fmxm, 
OS the cQiistructioD of a wall^ or piece of cloth, does indeed, inooe 
respect, appear superior to an infant three months old. The man 
could make a law of some »ort or other ; the infant could not. The 
man could in any particular circumstances of a i^ation 9»y those 
words, We will co to war ; or, We. wiU not go to war.: th^e infjurt 
could not. But the difference between them is more in appearance 
than in any. useful reality. The man is toUlhr unquaUfiedrto jud^fi 
^wiftt ov^ht^o be enacted fw laws,"-TJ3«|^ (l»^ 31^ 
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A ^tifttUercdhion cyf *this *woirk tes lately 'bcfempdb- 
lished, considerably abridged, for the use of the poor, 
who, it may be feared, will be Tery little benefited by 
its^pemsal. <}eriiiis may dawJle, ^efloqtience tnay per- 
su^e, rea^bii may convince ; but to tender popular, 
X5dld add comfordess sophistry, imaided by those poth- 
ers, is anhopeless attempt. 

I hav^e trespassed, 1 am afraid, too far <m the pa- 
nietice of my readers, in attempting ^to ^pose the falla- 
cies by whidh the followers of Mr. Bm^ke perplex the 
tmderstanding, afid enctearotrr to hifie m bbsctirity the 
true somrces t)f .political power. Were there indeed 
any impropriety in laying them open, the blame would 
not fall on the friends of freedom, but on the provoca- 
tion afforded by the extravagance and absurdity of its 
enemies. If princely power had never been raised to 
a level with the attributes of the Divinity by Filmer, it 
had probably never been sunk as low as popular ac^ 
quiescence by Locke. The confused mixture of lib- 
erty and oppression, which ran through the feudal 
system, prevented the theory of government from be- 
ing closely inspected ; particular rights were secured, 
but the relation of the people to their rulers was nev- 
er explained on its just principles, till the transfer of 
superstition to civil power, shocked the common sense 
of mankind, and awakened their inquiries. They drew 
aside the veil, and where they were taught to expect a 
mystery, they discerned a fraud. There is, however, 
no room to apprehend any evil from political investi- 
gation, that will not be greatly overbalanced by its ad- 
vantages : for besides that truth is always beneficial, 
tame submission to usurped power has hitherto been 
the malady of human nature. The dispersed situation 
of mankind, their indolence and inattention, and the 
opposition of their passions and interests, are circum- 
stances which render it extremely difficult for them to 
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combine in resisting granny with' success. In the field 
of government^ as.in that of the world, the tares ofdes' 
potism were sown while men slept ! The necessity of 
fegular government, under some form or other, is so 
pressing, that the evil of anarchy is of short duration. 
Rapid, violent, destructive in its course, it is an inunda- 
tion which, fed by no constant spring, soon dries up 
and disappears. The misfortune on these occasions 
is, that the people, for want of understanding the priiw 
ciples of liberty, seldom reach the true source of their 
misery ; but after committing a thousand barbarities, 
only change their masters, .when they should change 
their system. 
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SECTION V. 



ON DISSEKTERS, 



Op that foul torrent of insnh and abase which it has 
lately been the lot of the friends of liberty to sustain, a 
larger portion hath fallen to the share of Dissenters 
than any other description of men. Their sentiments 
have been misrepresented, tlieir loyalty suspected, and 
their most ilia strious characters held up to derision and 
contempt. The ashes of the dead have been as little 
spared as the merit of the living ; and the same breath 
that has attempted to depreciate the talents and virtues 
of a Priestley, is employed to blacken the memory of a 
Price. The effusions of a distempered loyalty are 
mingled with execrations on that unfortunate sect ; as 
if the attachment to the King were to be measured by 
the hatred to Dissenters. Without any shadow of cri- 
minality, they are doomed to sustain perpetual insult 
and reproach ; their repose disturbed, and their lives 
threatened and endangered. If dissent be in truth 2^ 
crime of such magnitude, that it must not be tolerated, 
let there be at least a punishment prescribed by law, 
that they may know what they have to expect, and not 
Re at thp mercy of an enraged and deluded populace. 
It is natural to inquire into the cause of this extreme 
virulence against a particular class of the community, 
who are distinguished from others, only by embracing 
a different form and system of worship. 

w* 
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In the practice of the moral virtues, it will hardly be 
denied, that they are at least as exemplary as tbek 
neighbours ; while in the more immediate duties of re- 
ligion, if there be any distinction, it lies in their car- 
rying to a greater height, sentiments of seriousness and 
devotion. The nature of their public conduct will best 
appear from a rapid survey -of some of those great po- 
litical events in which it has had room to display itself; 
where, though our history has been ransacked to sup- 
'ply invective, it will be seen, their merits more than 
conpensate for any errors they may have committed* 
Their zeal in opposing Charles L has been an eternal 
theme of reproach ; but it should be remembered, that 
when that resistance first took place, the parliament 
consisted for the most part of Churchmen, and was 
fully justified in its opposition, by the arbitrary meas- 
ures of the court. Had the pretensions of Charles 
been patiently acquiesced in, our government bad long 
ago been despotic. 

What medium might have been found between tame 
submission and open hostility, and whether matters 
were not afterwards pushed to an extremity against the 
unfortunate monarch, it is not for me to determine, nor 
does it concern the vindication of Dissenters. For 
long before the final catastrophe which issued in the 
King's death, the favourable intentions of parliament 
were overruled by the ascendency of Cromwell ; the 
parliament itself oppressed by his arms, and the influ- 
ence both of churchmen and dissenters, bent under 
military usurpation. The execution of Charles was 
the deed of a faction, condemned by the great body of 
the puritans as a criminal severity. But whatever 
blame they may be supposed to have incurred on ac- 
count of their conduct to Charles ; the merit qf restor- 
ing monarchy in his son was all their own. The en- 
tire force of the empire was in their hands; Monk 
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him$elf of their party ; the parliament, the army all 
puritans ; yet were they disinterested enough to call 
tbe heir to the throne, and yield the reins into his 
hands, with no other stipulation, than that of liberty of 
conscience, which he violated with a baseness and in- 
gratitude peculiar to his character. All the return he 
made them for the recovery of his power, consisted in 
depriving two thousand of their ministers, and involv- 
ing the whole body in a persecution, by which not less 
than ten thousand are supposed to have perished in imr 
prisonment and want. But their patriotism was not to 
be shaken by these injuries. When towards the latter 
end of Charles the Second's reign the character of his 
successor inspired a dread of the establishment of po- 
pery, to avert that evil they cheerfully acquiesced in 
an exclusion from all places of emolument and trust ; 
an extraordinary instance of magnanimity. When 
James the Second began to display arbitrary views, 
dissenters were among the first to take th^ alarm, re- 
garding with jealousy, even an indulgence when it flow- 
ed from a dispensing power. The zeal with which 
they co-operated in bringing about the revolution, the 
ardour with which they have always espoused its prin- 
ciples, are too well known to need any proof, and can 
only be rendered more striking by a contrast with the 
conduct of the high church party. Tbe latter main-* 
tained in its utmost extent the doctrine of passive obe- 
dience and non-resistance ; were incessantly engaged 
in intrigues to overturn the revolution, and affirmed the 
doctrine of divine right to be an ancient and indisputa- 
bie tenet of the English Church. Whoever wishes to 
ascertain the existence of those arts, by which they 
embroiled the reign of King William, may see them 
displayed at large in Burnet's History of his own 
Times. 

The attachment of dissenters to the house of Hano- 
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i«r, wu mgnafised in m nmmier too retMrkabfe to bts 
joon forgotten. In the rebellions of fifteen and f6ftj^ 
fire, tbey ventared on a breacb of the law, by raising 
•ad ofieeriug regiments oat of their otrn body ; for 
which die parliament were reduced to the awkwnt^ 
expedient of passing an act of indemnity. This short 
sketch of their political coodnct, as it is sufficient to 
•establish their teyahy beyond suspicion, so may it wefl 
BugiBent our surprise at the extreme obfcwjtiy and re^ 
^roach with which they are treated. Mr. Hume, a 
competent judge, if ever t}\ere was one, of political 
prineiples, and who was far from being partial to dis- 
senters, candidly confesses that to them we are in- 
debted for the preservation of liberty. 

The religious opinions of dissenters are so various, 
that there is perhaps no point in which they are agreed, 
•xcept in asserting the rights of conscience against aH 
hunian control and authority. From the time of 
Queen EiiEabeth, under whom they began to make 
their appearance, their views of religious liberty have 
gradually extended, commencing at first with a disap- 
probation of certain rites and ceremonies, the remains 
of papal superstition. Their total separation from the 
church did not take place for more than a century 
after'; till, despairing of seeing it erected on a com- 
prehensive plan, and being moreover persecuted for 
tlieir difference of sentiment, they were compelled at 
bst, rehjctantly to withdraw. Having been thus di- 
rected by a train of events into the right path, they 
pushed their principles to their legitimate consequen- 
ces, and began to discern Ae impropriety of aH religi- 
ous establishments whatever, a sentiment in which they 
are now nearly united. On this very account, how- 
ever, of aH naen they are least likely to disturb the 
peace of society ; for they claim no other liberty than 
^»«titet they wish the whole human race to possess, that 
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of decidkig (m every questkm where c<Miscience is con* 
cerned* It is sufferance they |dead for, not establish- 
ment ; protection, not splendour. A disposition to im- 
pose their religion on others cannot be suspected in 
men, whose distinguishing reUgious tenet, is the disa- 
vowal of all human authority. 

Their opinion respecting establishments is founded 
upon reasons which appear to them weighty and solid* 
They have remarked, that in the three first and purest 
ages of religion, the church was a stranger to any alli- 
ance with temporal powers ; that far from needing their 
aid, Christianity never flourished so much as while 
they were combined to suppress it ; and that the pro- 
tection of Constantino, though well intended, diminish- 
ed its purity more than it added to its splendour. 

The only pretence for uniting Christianity with civ- 
il government, is the sup)K>rt it yields to the peace and 
good order of society. But this benefit will be derived 
from it, at least in as great a degree, without an estab- 
lishmem as with it. Religion, if ii has any power, op- 
erates on the conscience of men. Resting solely on the 
belief of invisible realities, and having for its object the 
good and evil of eternity, it can derive no additional 
weight or solemnity from human sanctions ; but will 
appear to the most advantage upon hallowed ground, 
remote from the noise and tumults of worldly policy. 
Can it be imagined that a Dissenter, who believes in 
divine revelation, does not feel the same moral restraints, 
as if he had received his religion from the hands of par- 
liament ? Human laws may debase Christianity, but 
can never improve it ; and being able to add nothing to 
its evidence, they can add nothing to its force. 

Happy had it been, however, had civil establishments 
of religion been useless only, instead of being product- 
ive of the greatest evils. But when Christianity is es- 
tablished by law, it isi requisite to give the pre£eren<«e 
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'to some psiitteijienr vj^cnJi : vM to tto fflUgfisUNttcis no 
better jtrdg<e of religkm^ tfaati ottfers, Ifae chances aye as 
great of bm lending hfo^smietioii te> the felse as to the 
true. Sfdeodoifl* and emehimeht mni^ Hkewise tre in 
some dtBgree attached to the inttionefl cboircb ; ^fAntAi 
are a strong inducement 4o ks imnisicnps to defend h^he 
it ever so remote from tke troth. Tbt^ errdribeeemes 
perman^t, and that set <€jf opinions wtricfa happens to 
prevail ivben the establishmein is formed, conlinne^, ia 
spke of superior light and improvement^ to he hamdtd 
down without alteration fr^m age to age. Hence Ibe 
disffgreeinent between the public creed bf the 'chorch 
and *ihe private sentinvents of its Ymni^ters ^ an evil 
growing out of the very nature df an hierarclg^, 'and iiot 
likely to be remedied before it brings the clerical cbe^r- 
acter into the utmost contempt. Mence the rapid 
spread of infidelity in various parts of Europe; a nat- 
ural and never-failing consequence of the corrupt affi- 
ance between church and state. Wherever we turn 
our eyes, we shall perceive the depression cCrejftgion is 
in proportion to the elevation of ^e ^bierardl^. fn 
France, where the estabiishiBent had attfatnedahe utmost 
sp^dour, piety had utterly decayed^ in England, 
where the Uerarehy is less splendid, more T^maiss of 
the latter ; and in Scotland, whose national cbtircfa is 
one of the poorest in the world, a greater sense <rf re- 
Mgion appears among the inhabitant, than in either of 
the former. It nrnst Kfcewise be plaki to e^wwjr dbser- 
ver, that piety flourishes much more among DissenH- 
ers, than among the members t>f a^y establtshn^ent 
whatever. This prc^ess ef things' is eo nator&i) ^^at 
nothing seems wanting in any country, to Tender ^^ 
thinking part of the people infidels, but -a >sp^eiidid es- 
tabhsJhment. It will always uWmiairfy ddbase nk^^dlfe- 
^^^ character, awd perpetuate, boifa4tt lttici{£0e'Wd 
"^^cto^, ev»rf 'emor 4aiid ^ritras^. 



TtuQ a Cbil&tiaQ sooiety into an established cburch^. 
and it is no ioog^ a voluntary asaembiy for tbe wor- 
ship of God J it is a powerful corporation, full of such 
Sjentiment3 and passions as usually distinguish tbosor 
bodies.; a dread of innovation^, an attachment to abu*>^ 
ses^a propensity to tyranny and oppression^ Hence, 
tbe convulsions that accompany religious relbrmi. 
where the truth of the opinions in question is little re* 
garded, amidst the alarm that is felt for the splendour,, 
opuleooe, and power, which they are the nueans of sup- 
porting. To this alliance of Christianity with civil 
power^ It is^ owing that ecclesiastical history presents a. 
abacs of crimes ; and that the progress of religioua: 
opinions, which^left to itself had been calm ajid silent,, 
may be traced in blood. 

Among the evils attending the alliance of Church} 
apd State, it is not the least, that it begets a notion o£ 
their interests having some kind of inseparable tbougir 
mysterious connexion ; so that they who are dissatis-^ 
fied withthe one, must be enemies to the otl^r. Otui 
very language is- tinctured: with this dehision, in whidr 
Cburob and King are blended together with an arro^ 
ganoe that seems copied from Car<iinal Wolsey's 
^if>xet rm mem, I and my King ; as if the e^ablisb* 
ment were of more consequence than the sovereign 
who represent^ the collective ms^sty of the state. 
I^et the interference of.oivdl powec be withdrawn, and 
Uie animosity of sects will subside for want of materials 
to inflame it, nor wil| any man suspect his neighbour 
for being of a diiereat religion^ more than. for being of 
a difier^n^ opmplexioR frotn.himaelf. The practice of 
tjAlera^on^ it is true, has much, abated the. violence of 
tIio$i»tOpii|wiJsion3 which, for noore tl^n a <5enl»ry frcaa 
tber begiomngoftbo Eeformalion, shook Europe to its 
l^se i b^ the source and spring of intolerance is by no 
meaoft'Omha^ted.. Tht st^oani from tfaat^ udeimi^ 
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will issue through the crevices, until they are filled up 
with the ruins of all human establishments. 

The alliance between Church and State is, in a 
fditical point of view^ extremely suspicious, dnd 
much better fitted to the genius of an arbitrary than a 
firee government. To the former it may yield a pow- 
erful support ; to the latter it must ever prove danger- 
ous. The spiritual submission it exacts, is unfavoura- 
ble to mental vigour, and prepares the way for a ser- 
vile acquiescence in the encroachments of civil author- 
ity. This is so correspondent with facts, that the epi- 
thet high church, when applied to poUtics, is familiarly 
used in our language to convey the notion of arbitrary 
maxims of government. 

As far as submission to civil magistrates is a branch 
of moral virtue, Christianity will, under every form, be 
sure to enforce it ; for among the various sects and 
parties into which its profession is divided, there sub- 
sists an entire agreement respecting the moral duties it 
prescribes. To select, therefore, and endow a partic 
ular order of clergy to teach the duties of submission, 
is useless, as a means to secure the peace of a society, 
though well fitted to produce a slavish subjection. 
Ministers of that description, considering themselves as 
allies of the state, yet having no civil department, will 
be disposed on all occasions to strike in with the cur- 
rent oif the court ; nor are they likely to confine the 
obligation to obedience within any just and reasonable 
bounds. They will insensibly become an army of spi- 
ritual janizaries. Depending, as they every where 
must, upon the Sovereign, his prerogative can never 
be exalted too high for their emolument, nor can any 
better instruments be contrived for the accomplish- 
ment of arbitrary designs^ Their compact and united 
form, composing a chain of various links wbteh hangs 
^U9peaded from the throoe, admirably fit$ them for 
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mislead the people. 

These are die erib^wfai^h, ianny opinion, attach to 
eivii estaUififanienls of C^isoistiamtj. They are indeed 
0&en /mitigated by the virtue of their meml^rs, and 
Among; the English clergy in particular, as splendid ex- 
amples of Tiitue and talents might be produoed, as anj 
which the annals of hunfon nature can afford ; but in 
all our reasonings concerning men, we must lay it down 
^ a maxim, that the greater part are moulded hy cir<- 
^Munstances. If wse wish to see ibe true spirit of an 
liiermrohy, we have only to attend tp the conduct of 
what is usually termed the high church party. 

While shey had sufficient influence with the legisla^ 
tMre, ^ey iin|^iled it to persecute ; and now that a 
•Biore erdtgbtened spirit has brought that expedient into 
disgrace, they turn to the people, and endeavour to in* 
•flame their minde by the arts of calumny and detract 
jA^* Wfa^a the Dissenters applied for the repeal of 
/file >eorporation and test acts, an alarm was spread of 
the church being in danger, and their claim was de- 
feated. From the late opposition of the Bishops to 
the repeal of the penal statutes, we learn that they have 
■lost the powier rathep than the inclination to persecute, 
^r they woutd be happy 4o abolish the monuments of a 
^irit ihey ceased to approve. The nonsense and ab- 
^4n]rdity cofi^rised in that part of our laws would move 
laughter in a company of peasants ; but nothing is 
thought mean or eontempiible which is capable of be- 
ting &rged into a weapon of hostility against Dissenters* 
To ^perpetuate laws which ^there is no intention to exe- 
cute, is eertainly the way to bring law into coi^eiiipt ; 
but the truth -^f that unwilling to relinquish the right of 
perseeution, though 4hey have no immediate opporta* 
M^ 'Of «Mrtin$ h, they retain these statutes as a bodjr 
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in reserve, ready to be brougbt imo Ifae field cm th^ 
first occasion that shall offer. 

The prejudice entertained against as^ is not the 
work of a day, but the accumulation of ages, flowing 
firoro the fixed antipathy of a numerous and powerful 
order of men, distributed through all the classes of so- 
ciety ; nor is it easy to conceive to what a pitch popu* 
lar resentment may be inflamed by artful management 
and contrivance. Our situation in this respect bears a 
near resemblance to that of primitive Christians, 
against whom, though in themselves the most inoffenr 
sive of mankind, the malice of the populace was di- 
rected, to a still greater degree, by similar arts, and 
upon similar principles. The clamour of the fanatic 
rabble, the devout execration of Dissenters, will re- 
mind the reader of ecclesiastical history of the excess- 
es of pagan ferocity, when the people, instigated by 
their priests, were wont to exclaim, chtistianos ad Ze- 
ones. There is the less hope of this animosity being 
allayed, from its having arisen from permanent causes. 
That Christianity is a simple institution^ unallied to 
worldly power ; that a church is a voluntary society, 
invested with a right to choose its own officers, and ac- 
knowledging no head but Jesus Christ ; that ministers 
are brethren, whose emolument should be confined to 
the voluntary contributiops of the people ; are maxims 
drawn from so high an authority, that it may well be 
. apprehended that the church is doomed to vanish be- 
fore them. Under these circumstances, whatever por- 
tion of talents or of worth Dissenters may possess, 
serves only to render them more hated, because more 
formidable. Had they merely revelled with the wan- 
ton, and drunk with the drunken ; had they been cloth- 
ed with curses, they might have been honoured and 
esteemed notwithstanding, as true sons of the church ; 
but their dissent is a crime too indelible in the eyes of 
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their enemies for any virtue to alleviate, or any meril 
to efface. 

Till the test business was agitated, however, wo 
were not aware of our labouring under such a weight 
of prejudice. Confiding in the mildness of the times, 
and conscious that every trace of resentment was van- 
islied from our own breasts, we fondly imagined that 
those of Churchmen were equally replete with senti- 
ments of generosity and candour. We accordingly 
ventured on a renewal of our claim as men, and as citi- 
zens ; but had not proceeded far, before we were as- 
sailed with the bitterest reproaches. The innocent 
design of relieving ourselves from a disgraceful pro* 
scription, was construed by our enemies into an attack 
on the church and state. Their opposition was both 
more violent and more formidable than was expected. 
They let us see, that however languidly the flame of 
their devotion may burn, that of resentment and party 
spirit, like vestal fire, must never be extinguished in 
their temples. Calumnies continued to be propagated, 
till they produced the riots at Birmingham, that ever 
memorable aera in the annals of bigotry and fanaticism, 
when Europe beheld, with astonishment and regret, the 
outrage sustained by philosophy in the most enlighten- 
ed of countries, and in the first of her sons ! When we 
hear such excesses as these justified and applauded, 
we seem to be falling back apace into the darkness of 
the middle ages. 

The connexion between civil and religious liberty is 
too intimate to make it surprising, that they who are 
attached to the one, should be friendly to the other. 
The Dissenters have accordingly seldom failed to lend 
their support to men, who seemed likely to restore the 
rigour of a sinking constitution. Parliamentary reform 
has been cherished by them with an ardour equal to its 
jiiiportance. Thb part of their character inflames op* 
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poritton stiH farther ; an4 afibrdb ft prefext tolheir ei^ 
emies for overwhelming the cause of liberty trnder an 
dimoxioos name. The reproach on this hetd^ how 
•▼er, 19 felt as an honowr, when it appears by thenr 
conduct that they despair of attacking liberty with sue^ 
cessiy while the reputatios of Dissenters rematnswndi* 
unisked. The enmity of Ibe ticioas b tbetest (tf 
virtue. 

Dissenters are reproached with the appellatieii of 
repubUeans ; but the truth of the charge baa neithet 
appeared (rem facts, or been supported by any reason* 
i^le evideoce. Among thenv as among other clai»ea 
^and in no greater proportion) there are persons to be 
K>und^ no doubt, who, without any hosblity to the pre* 

' seat government, prefer in theory a repubticasi to a 
monarchical form ; a point on whK>b the most enl^htt 
ened men in aU ages have entertained very diffierenC 
opintoQs* In a government Uke oura, consisting of 
three simple elements, as thisvariety of sentknent may 
itaturaUy be expected to take place, so, if any pred'dec^ 
tion be felt toward ooe more than another, that fmrtial* 
ity seems most comfftendable wfaiek incbii^a to the re« 
publican part« At roost it is only the love of liberty ta 
excess. The mixture of m(»iarchy and nobitity is 

. chiefly of use a» it gives regularity, order, and staMitjp 
to popular freedom. Were we, however^ widiont aoy* 
proof, to admit that Dissenters are D(K»reti«ctuted with 
republican principles than others, it might be considem 
ed as the natural effect of the absnrd conduct of the 
legislature. Exposed to pains and penalties^ exclud** 
ed from all offices of trust, proscribed by the spirit o£ 
the present rei^, menaced and insulted whevever tbej 
appear, they must be more than men if they fek noiEe^ 
sentmetnt, or vrere passionately devoted to the raHng 
powers. To exf^ct afifeetion in return for ii^itry, istoi 
gather whece thi^ havenot soatteisec^ and reap wIi9q» 
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thejr have not sown. Tbe superstition of Dissenters is 
not so abject as to prompt tbem to worship the consti- 
tution through fear. Yet as the3r have not forgotten 
the benefits it imparted, and the protection it afforded 
till of late, they are too much its friends to flatter its 
defects, or defend its abuses. Their only wish is to 
see it reformed, and reduced to its original principles* 
In recent displays of loyalty they must acknowledge 
themselves extremely defective. They have never 
plundered their neighbours to shew their attachment to 
the King ; nor has their zeal for religion ever broke 
out into oaths and execrations.' They have not pro- 
claimed their resjpect for regular government by a 
breach of the laws ; or attempted to maintain tranquil- 
lity by riots. These beautiful specimens of loyalty be- 
long to the virtue and moderation of the high church 
party alone, with whose character they perfectly cor- 
respond. 

In a scurrilous paper which has been lately circulat- 
ed with malignant industry, the Dissenters at large, and 
Dr. Price in particular, are accused, with strange ef- 
frontery, of having involved us in the American war } 
when it is well known they ever stood aloof from that 
scene of guilt and blood. 

Had their remonstrances been regarded, the calami-^ 
ties of that war had never been incurred ; but what is 
of more consequence in the estimation of anonymous 
scribblers, there would have remained one lie less to 
swell tbe catalogue of their falsehoods. 

From the joy which Dissenters have (expressed at 
the French revolution, it has been most absurdly infer- 
red, that they wish for a similar event in England ; 
without considering that such a conclusion is a libel on 
the British constitution, as it must proceed on a suppo- 
sition that our government is as despotic as the ancient 
oaooarcliy of France. To imagine the feelings must be 



die sanM» when tfae objecte are so differeBt, aiiew^4 
most lamentable degree of malignity aod ioHy. 

Encompassed as Dissenters are by caluomy and re- 
proach, they have stall the satisfaction to reflect, that 
these have usuaUy been the lot of distingui^ed virtue ; 
and that in the corrupt state of men's interests an4 
passions, the unpopularity of a cause is rather a pre^ 
sumption of its excellence. 

They will be still more hap|)y if the fcowna of the 
world should be the means of reviving that spirit of 
evangelical piety, which once distinguished them so 
highly. Content if they can gain protection^ without 
being so romantic as to aspire to praise, they will con- 
tinue firm, I doubt not, in those principles which they 
have hitherto acted on, unseduced by rewards, aud 
unshaken by dangers* From the passions of their 
enemies, they will appeal to the judgment of posterity ; 
•-^a more impartial tribunal. Above all, they will 
calmly await the decision of the Great Judge, before 
whom both they and their enemies must appear, and 
the springs and sources of their mutual animosity be 
laid open ; when the clouds of misrepresentation being 
scattered, it will be seen they are a virtuous and op-- 
pressed people, who are treading, though with unequal 
steps, in the path of those illustrious prophets, apostles, 
and martyrs, of whom the world was not worthy. In 
the mean time they are far from envying the populari- 
ty and applause which may be acquired in a cc»itrary 
course ; esteeming the reproaches of freedom^bov^ tha 
apl^dours of servitude. 
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We lutira Bfirmd^ it is a melancholy tnitby^toh cao 
no longer be concealed, we have a( length arrived at 
that eridbsi when nolhiag hut speedy and effectiMil re- 
form ean ^ve ns from ruin. An amendment in tiw 
representation is wanted, as well to> secure the liberty 
we already possess^ as to open the way for the removdi 
of those abuses which pervade eveiry branch of the ad^ 
ministration. The aceumulatien of defatand taa^s^ to 
a degree unexampled in any other age or country ,^ has 
so augmented the influence of the crown, as to de^ 
atroy the equipoise and balance of the ecmstttution* 
The originaJ design of the funding system \riiichcom-t 
menced in the reign of King William, wastoigive sta»» 
bility to the revolution, by engaging the monied inter** 
est to embark on its bottom. It immediately advance 
ed the influence of the crown, which dae Whiga then 
exaked as much as possible^ as a countervail to thein-^ 
terest of the Pretender. 

The mischief of this shorlta^ted policy cannot he 
belter described than in the language of Bo&^birQkei 
^^ Few men^" says he, '' at that time* looked forward 
enough to forest the eonseffnenoea to£ tbetnew const** 
tution of the; revesoe, . that was soon: afier^rard ibrmed ) 
nor of the medMHl;of the funding system ^ai iromedl^ 
itfely took place ; which, absurd as they are; have con- 
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tkitied since, tiBkhas become searceljpossAte to aker 
them. Few people, I saj, foresaw bow the mukipli- 
catioQ of taxes, and the creatioo of fimds would ib- 
crease yearly the power of the crpwn, and bring our 
liberties^ by a natural and necess^y pn^^ession, into 
a more real, though less apparent danger, than they 
were in before the rerolutioo : a due refleotioa on the 
experience of other ages and countries, would have 
pointed out national corruption as the natural and ne- 
cessary consequence of investing the crown with the 
management of so vast a revenue ; and also, the loss 
of liberty as the natural and necessary consequence of 
national corruption."* 

If there be any truth iu these reflections, how much 
must our apprehensions be heightened by the prodigi- 
ous augmentation of revenue and debt, since the time 
of George the First. What a harvest has been reaped 
from the seeds of corruption then sown ! — ^The reve- 
nue is now upwards of seventeen millions } and thougJi 
nine are employed to pay the interest of the national 
debt, this is small consolation, when we reflect that that 
debt is the remnant of Wasteful, destructive wars, and 
that till there is a change in the system, we are con- 
tmually liable to similar calamities. The multiplied 
channels through which seventeen millicms of money 
must flow into the treasury, the legion of officers it 
creates, the patronage its expenditure on the several 
branches of the administration supplies, have r^idered 
the influence of the crown nearly absolute and d^isive« 
The control of parliament smks under this pressure 
into formality : the balance of the diflferent orders be* 
comes a mere theory, winch serves 4o impose upon 
ignorance, and varnish corruption. There is no pow- 
er in the State that can act as a suflkient antagonist 10 
*e silent, irresistible force of royal patronage^ 

* Lettw ii. on the Study of History, 
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The infliicnce of the int>wir, I^ nteaiis oS kn r0rei» 
mm, is more dafigerous tlMiD pferogathrey in proportioft 
a» corrapdoQ. operates after a more concealed manner 
than force. A violent a«t of prerogative 19 seoa^ly 
hiti and dreates an alarm ; but it is the nature of coi* 
ruptton to lay apprefaeasioii asleep, and to effi^t its 
porposes while the forms of liberty remain uodistafbed. 
The first employs force; to enslave the people : the 
aecond employs: the people to enslave tbemselvesi 
The most deterrnkved enemy to freedom can wish for 
nothing more than the continuance of present abuses* 
While the semblance of representation caii be xnkkir 
tamed, while popular dehtsion can be kept up, be will 
f^are the extremities, of liberty ; he aims at a bighar 
cJbject^ that of striking e^ the heart. 

A foial lethar^ has loi^ been spreading amongst ns^ 
attemiedj as is natural, with a prevailing disposition 
both m and out of parBament, to treat plans <A reform 
vHtb contempt. After the aecession, place and pensioa; 
bills were frequentfy passed by the Commons, though 
rejected by li»e Lords : nothing of that nature is now 
ever attempted. A standing arn^ in time of peace 
was a subject of frequent complaint, and is expressly 
provided against by the tnU of rights : it is now become 
a part of the con^i^tion ; for though the nominal di« 
re^km be placed in j^rliament, the mutiny bill passes 
as a matter of course, the forces are never disbanded^ 
tbe more complelely to detach tbem from the commti« 
nity, barracks are erected ; and martial law is eetab-» 
Hsbed in its utmost severity. If freedom can imrvive 
^s eacpedient, cqsied front the practice of foreign de»« 
pots, it wiB be an instance of unexampled good fortune^. 
Mr. Hume terms it a mortal distemf^r in the Britisk 
eonstitiitieB^ of which it must ioevitMy perish. 

To wlmtevmr cause it be owing,^ it i» eertab tb^ 
seasiu-eS' ot rtminiatralieft bwe,. <fairatg tfaa psesM^ 
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reign, leaned strongly towards arbitrary power. The 
decision on the Middlesex election was a blow aimed 
at the vitals of the constitution. Before the people had 
time to recover from their panic, they were plunged 
into the American war — a war of pride and ambition, 
and ending in humiliation and disgrace. The spirit of 
the government is so well understood, that the most 
violet even of the clergy, are content to drop their 
animosity, to turn their affections into a new channel, 
and to devote to the house'of Hanover, the flattery and 
the zeal by which they ruined the race of Stuart. 
There cannot be a clearer symptom of the decay of 
liberty than the dread of speculative opinions^ which 
is at present carried to a length in this nation that can 
scarcely be exceeded. Englishmen were accustomed 
till of late, to make political speculation the amusement 
of leisure, and the employment of genius ; — ^they are 
now taught to fear it more than death. Under the tor* 
ptd touch of despotism, the patriotic spirit has shrunk 
into a narrow compass ; confined to gaze with admira- 
tion on the proceedings of parliament, and Hsten to the 
oracles of the minister with silent acquiescence, and 
pious awe. Abuses are sacred, and the pool of cor- 
ruption must putrify in peace. Persons who a few 
years back were clamorous for reform, are making 
atonement for having been betrayed into any appear- 
ance of virtue, by a quick return to their natural char- 
acter. Is not the kingdom peopled with spies and in- 
formers ? — Are not inquisitorial tribunals erected in 
every corner of the land ? A stranger, who beholding a 
whole nation filled with alarm, should inquire the 
cause of the commotion, would be a litde surprised on 
being informed, that instead of any appearance of in- 
surrection, or plots, a pamphlet had only been publish-^ 
ed. In a government upheld by so immense a reve- 
nue, and boasting a constitution declared to be tf» 
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eiivy of the world, this ahject distrust of its own power* 
is more than a million lectures on corruptions and 
abuses. The wisdom of ages, the master-piece of hu- 
man policy, complete in all its parts, and that needs no 
reformation, can hardly support itself against a sixpen- 
ny pamphlet, devoid, it is said, of truth or ability ! To 
require sycophants to blush, is exacting too great a 
departure from the decorum of their character ; but 
common sense might be expected to remain, after 
shame is extinguished. 

Whoever seriously contemplates the present infatua- 
tion of the people, and the character of the leaders, 
will be tempted to predict the speedy downfall of Hb- 
erty. They cherish the forms, while they repress the 
spirit of the constitution ; they persecute freedom and 
adorn its sepulchre. When corruption has struck its 
roots so deep, it may be doubted whether even the 
liberty of the press be not of more detriment than ad- 
vantage. The prints which are the common sources 
of information, are replete with falsehood ; virtue is 
calumniated ; and scarcely any characters safe from 
their blast, except the advocates of corruption. The 
.greater part, no doubt, are in the pay of ministry, or 
their adherents. Thus delusion spreads, and the peo- 
ple are instructed to confound anarchy with reform, 
their friends with their oppressors. 

Who can hear without indignant contempt, the 
ministers' annual eulogium on the English constitution. 
Is the parliament so ignorant then, that it needs to go 
tO'SchooI every session to learn those elements of po- 
litical knowledge which every Briton understands f Or 
is the nature of the British constitution a secret in the 
breast of the ministry to be opened with the budget ? 
Indisputable excellence wants no encomium ; but this 
'flattery is intended to bury, in an admiration of its 
merity all remembrance of its defects. Whatever re* 
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mains of beauty or vigour it possesses, are beld mm 
estimatioa but as they produce an ac<|uie6oence in 
abuses. It is its imperfections only ministers ajdmire ; 
its corruptions that solace tbem. Tbe topics of tbeir 
ancomiuoi are as absurd as the purpose is inlanaous» 
The flourishing state of trade and ni^nuiaetures is dis* 
played in proof of the unequalled excellence of the 
British constitution, without reflecting that a tempo- 
rary decay will support with equal force an opposite 
conclusion. For if we owe our present prosperity U> 
the nature of the government, our recent calsjnities 
must be traced to the same source, and that consilitu^ 
lion which is now affirmed to be the best, OHist be al- 
lowed, during the American war, to have been tte 
worst. That there is a connexion between coainier- 
cial prosperity and the nature of a government must be 
admitted ; but its operation is gradual and slow, not 
£e\t from year to year, but to be traced by tlie com- 
parison of one age and country with another. But al- 
lowing that our wealth may increase along with the iji<- 
crease of abuses, the nation we hope is -not so soirdid 
as to look upon wealtii as the supreme good, however 
well that idea may correspond with the views of z 
4iiinistry, who seem determined to leave us no other. 
Freedom, as it animates industry by securing its >re- 
wards, opens a path to wealth ; huttif that wteahhbe 
:8uflrered to debase a people, and tender them venal 
and dependant, it will silently conduct them back again 
to misery and depression. Rome was never more op- 
ulent than on the eve of departing liberty. Her vast 
wealth was a sediment that remained on the reflux of 
the tide. It is quite unnecessary to remind the reader 
.how all this at present is reversed, and that the un- 
ibounded fHrodigality ^ Mr. Pitt and bis successors, in 
the conduct of the war, which the corruption of paf- 
liaracnt enabled them to maintain, has 4}lunged the na- 
tion into the deepest abyss of poverty and distress. 
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it 18 singular enough, but I hope not ominous, that 
the flattery bestowed by the poets of antiquity on the 
ruling powers, resembles in every thing but its ele- 
gance, the adulation of modern sycophants. The ex- 
tent of empire, the improvement of arts, the difiiision 
of opulence and splendour, are the topics with which 
Horace adorned the praises of Augustus : but the pene- 
tration of Tacitus develops amidst these flattering ap- 
pearances, the seeds of ruin. The florid bloom but ill 
concealed that fatal malady which preyed upon the 
vitals. 

Between the period of national honour and com- 
plete degeneracy, there is usually an interval of nation- 
al vanity, during which, exa nples of virtue are re- 
counted and admired, without being imitated. The 
Romans were never more proud of their ancestors than 
when they ceased to resemble them. From being the 
freest and most high-spirited people in the world, they 
suddenly fell into the tamest and most abject submis- 
sion. Let not the name of Britons, my countrymen, 
too much elate you ; nor ever think yourselves safe, 
while you abate one jot of that holy jealousy by which 
your liberties have been hitherto secured. The richer 
the inheritance bequeathed you, the more it merits 
your care for its preservation. The possession must 
be continued by that spirit with which it was at first 
acquired ; and as it was gained by vigilance, it will be 
lost by supineness. A degenerate race repose on the 
merit of their forefathers ; the virtuous create a fund 
of their own. The former look back upon their an- 
cestors to hide their shame ; the latter look forward to 
posterity to levy a tribute of admiration. In vain will 
you confide in the forms of a free constitution. Unless 
you reanimate those forms with fresh vigour^ they will 
be melancholy memorials of what you once were, and 
haunt you with the shade of departed liberty. A silent 
stream of corruption poured over the whole land, has 
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tainted eveiy branch of the administration whh dei»y. 
On jour tamperate, but nniniy exertions, depend the 
happiness and freedom of the latest posteritj. That 
assembly which skis by right of representation, will be 
little inclined to q[>pose yoar will, expressed in a firm, 
decisive manner. You may be deafened by clamour, 
misled by sophistry, or weakened by division ; but you 
eannot be despised witli impunity. A vindictive min- 
istry may hang the terrors of criminal prosecution over 
the heads of a few with success ; but at their peril will 
they attempt to intimidate a nation. The trick of as<* 
sociations, of pretended plots, and silent insurrections, 
will oppose a feeble barrier to the impresstcm of the 
popular mind. 

The theory of the constitution in the most important 
particulars is a satire on the practice. The theory 
provides the respoasibihty of ministers as a check to 
the execution of ill designs ; but in reality we behold 
the basest of the tribe retreat from the ruin of their 
country, loaded with honours and with spoils. Theory 
tells ufl.the parliament is free and independent ; expe^ 
rience will correct the mistake by shewing its subser- 
vience to the crown. We learn from the first, that the 
legislature is chosen by the unbiassed voice of all who 
can be supposed to have a will of their own ; we learn 
from the last, the pretended electors are but a handfiil 
of the people, who are never less at their own disposal 
than in the business of election. The theory holds out 
equal benefits to all, and equal liberty, without any other 
<]iscrimination, than that of a good and bad subject ; its 
practice brands with proscription and disgrace a nu«- 
merous class of inhabitants on account of their religion. 
In theory, the several orders of the state are a check 
on each other ; but corruptiosi has oiled the wheels of 
that machinery, harmonized its motions, aiid enabled it 

to bear with united pressure on the happiness of the 
people. 
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- The pmctt>al remedy fior tbe diteaBts of the sttate 
is undoubted^ a reform hi parliament ; from whiclK &• 
a central point, infer lor improvemeoia may issue ; but 
as I have aheady treated on that ftubjeet at large, I 
shall not insist on it here« 1 oamiot>ckee this pampb* 
let, howerer, without adverting for t moment to a few 
of tbe principal objectt which weU morit tbe attentioa 
of the legisbtute. 

On tlK abuses in the church, it is to little purpose 
to expatiate, as tbey are too ooineroas to be detaoJed^ 
tad too inveterate to be cdrrteied* Unlels il be a 
maxifls that hoi^sty wilt eadaager tier existence, her 
creeds ought m all reoon to corfespond with the sew* 
timeais of her mcui bers * Tbe worid, it is to be feer* 
ed^ wiH be little edified' hf tbe example of a cbutcb^ 
whiiA in tompeHiii^ its monsters to svbscribe opiniews 
that few of them beliete^ is a discipliiie of fraiud. Nee 
btlie coUeetiOB oCtitfaei calculated tosoftan tbe oiSmmi 
Ara mode of uaiowwith tire pariabioaefs^ tbey are 
firoitfbl of cometition ; as a restsa»t os the ieoipfove^ 
ment«ifkiad, impoliiie and oppressive ; as a rean»iaBl 
of tbe Jewilii kw^ snperstitioHs and absord. Trae 
nugnHoiBrity wooU insiruca tbe clergy to recede from 
a claim wbidi they wUI probably be coiepetted sbonly 
$o l*diDfBish« But no rdbraiy it iueasi» asist ttke 
place in die chsncb aey move than ki thu state, that its 
corruptions may keep pace with the progress of its aBy^ 

Tbe conditioo of tbe pooi* m this eoenuy calla for 
composion and redress* hkamf of Ihem, tfakough die 
want of mentid aBproveooant, are sunk ahnost benealii 
the level of bomanitf $ and dssir hard^easned pittanci 
isso dimfawriMi by teaes^ that it is wadi tbe utmost dif^ 
ficdhy tbey onm niMtisii their ehikben, and utterly iast* 
possiUe 10 a Aid tbeav edttoaMiK The poor bwe obm 
eoasd fdr tbnr relief, bgr confining dsair industry to a 
paitioitar qpec, and denying tfaem tbe privilege 4d t^ 
siding wbeve tliey leigr eawrtcit m^ the gra(B|asf advav 
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tage, are an aecumulaled c^pressbo. Were indintrj 
allowed to find ks level, were the poor laws abolisfae^ 
and a small proportion of that expense wfaich swells the 
tide of corruption, the splendours of the great, and the 
miseries of war, bestowed on the instroetion of the 
common people, the happj eftcts would descend to 
the remot^t posterity, and open a prospect which hu* 
manity might delight to anticipate. In Ikigland we 
haye been adding wheel to wheel, and spring to 
spripg, till we have rendered the machine of govern* 
ment far too complicated ; forgetting in the midst of 
wars, negociatic»is and factious disputes, that the true 
end of civil polity is the happiness of the people. Wb 
have hstened to every breeze that hooves along the sur- 
face of Ekirope, and descried danger from afar; whilo 
deaf to the complaints of the poor, we have beheld ig- 
norance, wretchedness, and barbarity multiply at honsOt 
without the smallest regard. Is it possible to behold 
with patience the numberless tribe of placemen, pert^ 
sioners and sycophants, who are enriched at the public 
expense ; a noxious spawn engendered by the corrup- 
tions of government, and nourished by the diseases f 
Were our immense revenue conducive to the mainte- 
nance of royal dignity, or proportioned to the exigen- 
cies of the state, it would be borne with pleasure ; but 
at present, it bids fair to be the purchase of our servi- 
tude. 

Our laws, in order to become a proper rule of civil 
Kfe, much want revision and amendment. They are 
m<Nreover never promulgated. For this omissioQ, 
Judge Blackstone assigns a^ very curious reason. 
" That being enacted by our representatives, every 
man is supposed in the eye of the law, to be present ia 
the legislature." It would be an improvement on this 
delegated knowledge of the law, if tbe^ penalty were 
also delegated ; and eriminalis punished by represent*^ 
lion. The laws in their present state, are to pited ioJ^ 
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Tolvmesy encumbered with precedents, and perplexed 
with intricacies, that they are often rather a snare than 
a guide, and are a fruitful source of the injustice they 
are intended to prevent. The expense is as formida- 
bleias the penahy; nor is it to any purpose to say they 
are the same to the poor as to the rich, while by their 
delay, expense and perplexity, they are placed on an 
eminence, which opulence only can ascend. The 
commendation bestowed by foreigners so Uberally on 
English jurisprudence was never meant to be extended 
to our municipal code, which is confused, perplexedj 
and sanguinary in the extreme ; but to the trial by jury, 
and the dignified impartiality which marks the conduct 
of judges. For want of gradual improvements, to en- 
able it to keep pace with the progress of society, the 
most useful operations of law are clouded by fictions.''^ 
These are a few only of the maladies which indicate 
a bad habit of the political body : nor can a true esti- 
mate be made of our situation so much by adverting to 
particular evilsj as by an attention to the general as- 
pect of affairs. The present crisis is, in my apprehen- 
aon, the fullest of terror and of danger we have ever 
experienced. In the extension of excise laws, in the 
erection of barracks, in the determined adherence to 
abuses displayed by parliament, in the desertion of 
pretended patriots, the spread of arbitrary principles, 
the tame, subdued spirit of the nation, we behold the 
seeds of pohtical ruin quickening into life. The «eeu- 
rities of hberiy, as was long since remarked by Dr. 
Piice, have given way; and what remains is Uttle 
jnore than an indulgence which cannot continue long, 
when it ceases to be cherished in the affections of the 
people. The little of public virtue that still subsists, is 
no match for disciplined armies of corruption. The 
people are perishing for lack of knowledge. Disquiet- 
ed by imaginary alarms, bsensible to real danger that 

* See an excellent pnhlicatioQ on thii tabitcti tntititdi. ** huHk^ 
Ml fina/f," hj Mr. iUn44)l. 
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awahs them, tbtj are taught to cotiit that aerritode, 
which will be a source of misery to themsdres, aod to 
posterity. 

Deplorable as the prospect is, a precariotis hope 
may be founded, perhaps, on the magnhtide of abused. 
Tliere is, it has often been remarked, an ultimate 
point both of eleyation and depression m the a&iirs ef 
kingdoms, to which when they arrive, they begin to 
turn of their own accord, and to faU back into their an- 
cient channels. We are certainly entitled to all the 
comibrt that consideration is capable of affording. 
Taxation can hardly be more oppressive, repr e ^ tent* - 
tion more venal and inadequate, the inftacnce of the 
people more extmguished, or fakefaood and deceptioli 
more triumphant, than they are at present. 

There is also another circumstance attendkig the 
present crisis, which, if we are wise enough to improve 
It, may be of the utmost advantage. Of the mimbei«- 
less political parties which have hitherto diiKtaeted 
attention, and divided our attachment, there now 
main but two, the patrons of corruption, and the friendb 
of liberty,; tiiey who are waiting for the disordera o€ 
government to ripen into arbitrary power; and ibef 
who are anxious to bring back the constitution to its 
original principles. The colotirs by wbieh they ar^ 
distinguished are too bdd and strong to be ever eatt' 
founded ; or if there could be any possiWe embarrass^ 
ment in the choice, the ministry have condescendctJ t^ 
remove that obscurity, by pursuing an interest not only 
distinct from, but directty opposed to that of tho peo- 
^e. The clamour of Whigs and Tories hath happify 
subsided ; and pretended patriots are at lengdi so kkMi 
as to unmask before the people, and stand forth in tfaek 
native character, the objects of just detestation. W« 
cannot wbh for better lessons of public virtue iBamn are 
ftirnis^ed by the contrast of thehr vices. 

Ott the. present war,. ' until the views of the miniatiy 
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nre more unfolded, it behoves me to speak with ten- 
derness and reserve. If notbing more be intended 
than the maintenance of national honour, and tbe faith 
of treaties, it will merit the warmest support of every 
well wisher to his country. But if tbe re-establisb* 
ment, of the ancient government of Franqe be any part 
of the object ; if it be a war with freedom, a confeder- 
acy of Kings against the rights of man ; it will be tbe 
last humiliation and disgrace that can be inflicted on 
Great Britain; and were there any truth in tales of in* 
cantation, to behold us engaged in such a cause, were 
enough to disturb the repose of our ancestors, and 
move the ashes of the dead ! The steps preparatory to 
the war, the inflamed passions, and tlie character of our 
allies, aflbrd an ill omen of the temper with which it 
will be conducted. The pretence respecting the Neth- 
erlands certainly entitles the ministry to the praise of 
consistence. It is quite of a piece with the candour 
and sincerity which affirmed the balance of Europe to 
be destroyed by tbe seizure of Oczakow, but denied it 
was endangered by the conquest of Poland, and tbe in- 
vasion of France. 

The French revolution we cannot but remember 
was from the 6rst an object of jealousy to ministers. 
There needed not the late unhappy Excesses, the mas- 
sacres of September, and the execution of Louis, to 
excite or display their hostility. It appeared in the in- 
sult and derision of their retainers, from the highest to 
the lowest. If they meant fairly to the interests of 
general liberty, why that uneasiness at the fall of des- 
potism in a neighbouring country ? Why render par- 
liament a theatre of abuse on a revolution, whose com" 
jnenceraent was distinguished by unexampled mildness 
nnd tranquillity ? But this part of their conduct was 
likewise consistent. Intent on the destruction of liber- 
ty in one country, they were disconcerted at seeing it 
t^vive in another ; and before they ventured to extin- 
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guish the dying taper, waited for the surrounding scene 
to be shut up in darkness. I am perfectly aware that 
to speak in terras of decency and respect of the French 
revolution, is to incur in the prevailing disposition of 
the times the last of infamies. If we dare to rejoice at 
the emancipation of a great people from thraldom, it 
must be at the peril of the foulest imputations that ima- 
gination can invent, or malignity apply. In contempt, 
however, of these calumnies, I am free to confess, the 
French revolution has always appeared to me, and 
does still appear, the most splendid event recorded in 
the annals of history. The friends of liberty contem- 
plate the crimes and disorders with which it has been 
stained* with the deepest regret ; but they still hope 
that they will in the result be more than compensated, 
by the grandeur of its principles, and the beneficence 
of its effects. Instead of wishing for a similar event in 
England, they are intent on reform, chiefly to avoid 
that necessity. Under every form of government, they 
know how to recognize the divine aspect of freedom, 
and without it can be satisfied with none. The evils of 
anarchy and of despotism are two extremes which they 
equally dread ; and b<^tween which no middle path can 
be found, but that of eflfectual reform. To avert the 
calamities that a^ait us on either side/ the streams of 
corruption must be drained off, the independence of 
parliament restored, the ambition of aristocracy re- 
pressed, and the majesty of the people lift itself up. 
It* is possible to retreat from the brink of a precipice^ 
but wo to that nation which sleeps upon it ! 



• The execution of the Kinf «as certainly a mort cruel and onja«tifl«ble 

tion, alike repuicnant to law,oi-d> r, and hu canity. Without b« ingf conduct ve to any 
Tiewa of poiicy whatever, it irtMns to hiive l><-tn rotrely a i^ratiti cation of tht* niofi 
^etttabte psiMiuns. Th*^ treatmeni of thr* b>^utiful and unfortiitute Qu(.en, and of 
th" r i^al fa^iiily, is ba.baruiis and unmanly m the extrt-me. Wlien wclook at thdr 
•uflRiring;!, humaoity wecpt, and pity forgttt their crimes. 
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